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INTRODUCTION. 



IF what I have tried to prove in my ' Science of 
Thought^' is true, if thought is impossible with- 
out language, as language ia without thought, many 
things will follow, not dreamt of yet in our philosophy. 
But leaving aside these graver matters for the present, 
there is one thing which, as everybody can see, will 
follow by necessity from the admission of the insepar- 
ablenesa of language and thought, and that is that 
all thoughts which have ever passed through the 
mind of men must have found their first embodiment, 
and their permanent embalmment, in words. 

If then we want to study the history of the human 
mind in its earliest phases, where can we hope to fixid 
more authentic, more accurate, more complete docu- 
ments than in the annals of language ? 

I speak, of course, of the materials of thought only, 
of the words which in reasoning we add and subtract, 
combine and separate, whether in the daily intercourse 
of life, or in our speculations as philosophers, or in our 
flights of fancy as poets. No doubt, the way in which 
we reason, in which we arrange or contrast our materials, 
ifl our own, the work of our own will, our own judg- 
ment, our own genius, or whatever else we like to call 
it. With all the bricks, or aU the marble, silver, gold, 
and precious stones that may be given to an architect, 

' "Tbn Soieiice of Tliouglit,' by F. Mm MuUer. Lougmans, 1887. 
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it is only a Michael Angelo that could build St, Peter's ; 
and with all the wealth of the Greek language, it is 
only an Aeschylus that could create the Agamemnon. 
But neither could a builder build a temple without 
bricks and mortar, nor a poet make a poem without 
the materials supplied by dictionary or grammar. We 
are far too apt to take these bricka and mortar for 
granted, and to look upon our dictionary as something 
given, something for which no one is responsible, 
something for which we owe no thanks to anybody. 
But that is not so. Our words are not rough, unhewn 
stones, loft at our door by a glacial moraine ; they are 
blocks that have been brought to light by immense 
labour, that have been carved, shaped, measured and 
weighed again and again, before they became what we 
find them to be. Our poets make poems out of words, 
but every word, if carefully examined, will turn out 
to be itself a petrified poem, a reward of a deed done 
or of a thought thought by those to whom we owe the 
whole of our intellectual inheritance, the capital on 
which we live, with which we speculate and sti'ive to 
grow richer and richer from day to day. 

Every word therefore has a story to tell us, if only 
we can break the spell and make it speak out once 
more. It is known that every word, if we can analyse 
it at all, is found to be derived from a root. It is 
equally well known that every root is predicative, 
that it predicates something of something, and that 
what it thus predicates is in reality an abstract or 
general concept. This applies to all languages, even 
to those of so-called savages, whenever they have been 
subjected to a really scholarlike analysis. All words. 
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even tbe moat concrete, are based on abstract concepts, 
andwbatwaa auppoeed to come last, namely abstraction, 
has now been proved to have come first, at all events 
in the growth of real language and real thought. 

Thia may sound strange particularly if we remember 
how often we have been told that there are savages 
now living in whose languages we find as yet no 
abstract nouns at all. These poor savages are a real 
godsend to our young philosophers, a kind of Utopia 
where they find everything which their hearts desire. 
K by abstract nouns we mean what Schopenhauer 
calls abstract nouna of the aecond degree, such 
aa whiteness, goodness, kindness, thia may be true. 
These words form a kind of second story, and may 
well be absent in some of the languages of ao-called 
savages, without causing serious inconvenience. Even 
in our own advanced languages we could dispense 
with those words. We could speak of the white 
of the eye, instead of its whiteness ; we could speak 
of the white of milk, chalk, and snow, and we 
should convey the same idea, though less definitely, 
as if we used the word whiteness. But what we have 
now learnt is that the very ground-floor of our lan- 
guage is made up of abstract terms, that it rests in 
fact on arches and pillars, and not on mere rubbish. 
White Ja an absti-acb term, so is good, so is kind, so 
are also man and woman, dog and cat, river and tree. 
A river is a runner, and presupposes a root meaning 
to run ; a tree is what can be torn or peeled or hol- 
lowed out or shaped into shafts, and presupposes a 
root meaning to tear. There is this ancient crypt 
underlying everywhere the ground -floor of oui- Ian- 
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guage, and thougli that crypt is often very trouble- 
some to explore, very slippery and full of cobwebs, 
no one can any longer deny its existence, or doubt 
that it consisted of what, for want of a better name, 
■we call roots. 

What we have more ately learnt is that these 
roots, or these elements, which resist further analysis, 
expressed originally concepts, and that these concepts 
can, in most cases, be traced back to simple states of 
consciousness of certain primitive acts of our own, 
which, if repeated and conceived as one, contain within 
themselves the first germs of general and abstract 
concepts. 

There ai'e, or there were, writers who try to deny 
these facts, or to minimise their importance. There 
are no such things as roots, they say, and they imagine 
that in saying this they have started quite a new 
heresy. But the question whether there ever was a 
time in which language consisted of roots only, is really 
an absurd question. A root with us is always the 
result of an analysis, and, as such, it cannot strictly 
be said to have ever existed by itself. A word, even 
though identical in sound with a root, has no right to 
be called a root, as soon as it forms part of a sentence. 
All this has been explained a hundred times. San- 
skrit grammarians have insisted on it more than two 
thousand years ago ; and yet it is preached again 
and again as a new revelation, that in real language 
we never meet with a root^. 



' 'Det Wurzel werdan 
Kprecliea nicht iui Stande h 
KuUurgeachiohte,' 18S7, p 
Etudium,' p. 74. 



- eine ainatiQalige reals Exieteaz a^zii- 
.' Solirader, ■ Uber den Gedanken einer 
; Delbr&clt, 'Emleitiiuj; iu dae Spracli- 
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Another discovery which likewise seema to be made 
periodically, is that roota, sucli aa we can now dis- 
cover by phonetic analysis, need not therefore be con- 
sidered as the ultimate elements of language. Of 
course, if ultimate is used in the aense of existing in 
the beginning of all things, we can know nothing of 
ultimate roots. But if, as every scholar knows, we 
mean by ultimate the last elements within our reach, 
then the 800 roots of Sanskrit may be called the 
ultimate elements of Sanskrit. Of ultimate, in the 
flense of primary elements of language, we can never 
hope to know anything. We may, if it gives ua 
pleasure, believe in ever so many extinct generations 
of roots, but real science has nothing to do with such 
mere dreams of possihilitiea. What we know is that, 
given about 800 roots, we can account for the great 
majority of words in Sanskrit. Modem languages, 
though richer in words, require even a smaller number 
of roots for their explanation, because where all the 
descendants of a root have become extinct, and this is 
frequently the case in modem languages, the very 
existence of such a root would be unknown to us, 
unless we poasessed aome documents of an earlier 
date. 

The fact then that nearly the whole of the Sanskrit 
Dictionary can be accounted for with about 800 roots, 
expressing about 1 30 concepts, remains unaffected by 
all these vague surmises. All we mean when we call 
these roots ultimate elements ia that, for the present 
at least, they admit of no further analysis ^. It ia 
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the discovery of these predicative roots wMch lie 
embedded in every word, wliieli has restored life to 
our words, and has enabled us to read the original 
meaning of many of the moat ancient names in our 



Evejy word, if it can thus be analysed and traced 
back to its root, tells us its owB story, and though in 
listening to these stories wc may occasionally be 
deceived, that is no reason why we should not attempt 
to do what we can. It is no sign of scientific honesty 
to attempt to claim for what is in reality a branch of 
historical research, a character of mathematical cer- 
tainty. We all know that in dealing with the earliest 
phases of human thought, whether in language, or 
religion, or mythology, our evidence is often very 
imperfect, and our conclusions liable therefore from 
time to time to considerable modifications, This is so ; 
it cannot be otherwise ; and it is only the rawest 
recruit who expects mathematical precision where, 
from the nature of the case, we must be satisfied with 
approximative aimings. If we cannot intei-pi-et every 
word, let us interpret those we can. If we cannot 
guard against the possibility of error, let us guai'd at 
all events against too positive assertions. No one 
knows better than the hardy workman, who has 



■whether in form or in mewung, thia means no more than that i 
Sanskrit we cannot go beyond such root*. Thna nsl, to danca, 
certttinlj Tery far from being primitive, but if we trj to go beyond, n 
£nd that nA is no root at all, at least in Banakiit, and that there IE n 
concept, either more gpeeial or roora genaral, to which in Sanskrit thi 
of dancing can be traced. Why will people always ask for what is 
impoBBible, namely, the diacovary of Pre- Adamite roots, instead of trying; 

with all theirniigiitand mainto do whatiB poatible, namely, "" '' 

the real conetituent elemecti of real language? 
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passed hia whole life ia opening a, mine and dicing 
for gold, how many dangers be has to face, and how 
often be may take for gold what only glitters. But 
though he knowa the risks bo runs, and the disap- 
pointments that await him, he does not therefore give 
up his work and throw away bis tools. It is the idle 
lounger who thinks it folly to enter a shaft where 
there has ever heen an accident, and who sneers at 
anything which, when brought to light, does not turn 
out to be pure gold. New facts must modify old 
theories. In all historical sciences— and etymology, 
as Buch, must be called an historical science — we keep 
a door open for the discovery of new documonta and 
for a more accurate interpretation of old documents. 
A historian who claims absolute certainty for his 
arguments, or infallibility for his conclusions, may 
pose as an oracle, but his utterances wiU be ignored 
by all who know what real history is. 

In the Semitic languages we are never satisfied till 
we have traced words back to their roots, and even 
though the radical meanings assigned to some nouns 
are very startling, the general principle that words 
must have bad a radical predicative meaning is never 
doubted in Hebrew or Arabic. Why then should it 
be considered so incredible that the same holds good 
with regard to the Aryan languages 'i Nothing seems 
to have given so great offence to certain students of 
anthropology as what I consider one of the funda^ 
mental principles of the Science of Language, namely 
that everything in language had originally a meaning, 
or, what is the same thing, that every word is derived 
Irom a predicative root. These roots may not always 
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give the anthropologist the answer which he expected, 
they may sometimes startle even unprejudiced scholars 
by tho strangeness of their replies. But without sup- 
posing that our interpretation of the facta of language 
ia always right, the facts themselves remain, whether 
they are ignored or ridiculed, and they will have to be 
explained) however troublesome they may appear. 

Much has been written of late against my interpreta- 
tion of words expressive of the different degrees of rela- 
tionship in the Aryan languages, and more particularly 
in Sanskrit, but nothing, as far as I know, to invalidate 
in the least degree the lessons which I thought we 
ought to leam from the interpretation of these words. 

What ia, for instance, the meaning of the word 
Father? Has any more plausible intei-pretation 
been offered than that it meant feeder, protector, 
ruler? Pater, Sk. pi tar, consists of a radical element 
Pa, and a derivative element tar. The root pX means 
to feed in pa-hulum, food; it means to protect in Sk, 
go-pa, cow-herd; and it means strong, ruler, king, in 
Sk. pa-ti, lord, Beir-n'o-TJis, lord, potis, strong. Some 
scholars may doubt about the connection of pa in 
pati with pa in pater, but the fact that father was 
intended by the early Aryas as a feeder, protector, 
and lord, would not be in tho least affected by this. 
Which of these three meanings was present to the mind 
of the original framers of the word it is impossible 
to say. A root lives in its derivatives, and its mean- 
ings are called out and differentiated by the varying 
purposes which it is made to serve. But whether the 
Aryas, before thoy were broken up into Hindus, 
Persians, Greeks, Italians, Teutons, Slaves, and Celts, 
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conceived the father as a feeder, or a protector, or a 
ruler, it is quite clear that they could not have framed 
such a Dame during the so-called metrocratic stage, 
when, as we are told, the mother was the feeder, pro- 
tector and ruler of her young, and the father no more 
than a casual visitor. 

Whether in unknown times the Aryas ever passed 
through that metrocratic stage in which the children 
and all family property belong to the mother, and 
fathers have no recognised position whatever in the 
family, we can neither assert nor deny. But if Aryan 
language makes the Aryan man, then the Aryan man 
had certainly emerged from that half-brutal state before 
he could form such a name as father, Sanskrit pitAr, 
Armenian hayr, Greek -navfip, Latin pater, Gothic 
fadar, Irish athir, whether it means nourisher, 
protector, or ruler. To the students of Agriology such 
facta are unwelcome, and they try to laugh them away. 
They hoped to see in the image of the earliest stage 
of society as reflected in the mirror of language, clear 
traces of metrocracy, of communal marriage, of omo- 
phagy and cannibalism, but there were none. It does 
by no means follow therefore that the Aryas never 
passed through these stages of brutality, savagery, 
and barbarism. They may or they may not have 
done so. AU I maintain is that their language has 
preserved no traces of it, and that there is no evidence, 
so far as I know, more ancient and more trustworthy 
than language. 

If Agriologists are quite convinced that all humanity 

must begin with metrocracy, communal marriage, omo- 

phagy, and cannibalism, there is every excuse for their 

b 
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declaring that the Aryan period, as reflected in the 
common dictionarj- of the Ary an languages, must be very 
modem and very far removed from the equivocal birth of 
the primitive savage. It maybe so. But when I look 
at what is pretended to be the more ancient pictui-e of 
bloody savagery, such as the students of prebistoric 
ages have drawn it, I find that it is mostly composed 
of far more modem elementa, of sketches in fact taken 
from uncivilised races of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. To transfer the customs, mj'ths, and reli- 
gious beliefs of these modem savages to the end of 
tbe glacial period requires a bold flight of imagination, 
which we may admire, though we should not like to 
imitate it. One advantage, therefore, may be justly 
claimed for our modern narrow picture of modem 
Aryan life. It reaUy rests on ancient evidence, and 
on evidence which can be criticised and verified by 
every student, without appealing to mere authority 
or trusting to his own fertile fancy- 

We are restricted to the evidence which language, 
by means of a careful analysis, can be made to reveal 
to us. The Agriologist is under no such restraints, 
and be can fill bia canvas with whatever suits bis 
taste and purpose. If his work is done consci- 
entiously, it deserves no doubt the highest credit, 
and may stil! lead to great discoveries. But there 
should be for the present, at least, a broad line 
of demarcation between his studies and our own. 
Our materials are different, our method is different. 
We cannot listen to the Agiiologiat when ho teUs us 
that pater may be derived from Pa, and mater from 
Ma, which are called sounds of nature uttered by 
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savages all over the world. I know there are great 
namea which may be quoted in support of such 
theories, but we are dealing here, not with gi'eat 
names, but with small facta. If pitar were derived 
from Pa, and matar fi-om Ma, then bhratar, brother, 
ought to be derived from a natural sound EURA, and 
duhitar from a natural sound Duu, and sic in infiiUum, 
et in absurdufii. Whenever language baa been forced to 
give evidence in support of metrocratic and simitar 
theories, the attempt has always failed, I do not for 
one moment deny the existence of a metrocratic stage 
of society in some part of the world, nor do I maintain 
that we find no traces of it here and there, in the customs 
even of certain Aryan races. All I object to is the un- 
natural craving of discovering such euetoma ct tout prix. 
Eecause, for instance, the Hindus say mat^b-pitarau 
for father and mother, not pitil-mfitarau, it has been 
argued that they were still in a metroci'atic stage 
when they formed that compound, as if the children's 
love and a father's inborn chivalry did not supply 
a far better explanation. 

Another attempt to discover in the Aryan languages 
traces of the former prevalence of marriage between 
brothers and sisters, has been equally unsuccessful. 
Because bhartar,huaband, isdorived from the aame mot 
as bhr3,tar, brother, it was argued that in the earliest 
phase of Aryan life there was no distinction between 
brother and husband. One might argue in the same 
way, as has been truly remarked by Fick, that because 
<f)ap4Tpa, quiver, and tf^perpov, litter, are both derived 
from the same root, therefore the early Aryaa used 
litters instead of quivers, or quivers instead of litters. 

b 3 
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The root bhah, to cany, assumed at a very early time 
the meaning of supporting or feeding, A mother 
supports, i. e. feeds her child with her milk. Ehri'ti 
means food and pay, bh?-itya, a servant. Hence 
bhartar meant supporter, husband, and bbaryfi., she 
who is to be supported, or a vdk. 

From the root bhar a secondary root was formed 
BHR.i*, like mnX from man, dhmA, from dham, etc. 
BhrSitar therefore may at first have meant no more 
than carrier, helper. This may be called idyllic or 
pastoral, but if the ancient Aryas formed their voca- 
bulary, such aa wo know it, during a half-nomadic, half- 
pastoral state, why should not their language show some 
traces of it? And if the young men in the wanderings 
of a family from one valley to another were called the 
carriei-s, why sliould not the young girls, the daughters, 
have been called the milk-maids? We see nothing 
strange in unmarried women being called spinsters, 
why should the derivation of duhitar, daughter, from 
DUH, to milk, be considered so incredible^ That it 
is a dead certainty, no one in his senses would dare 
to assert; that it is more plausible than any other 
etymology hitherto proposed, no one in his senses 
would dare to deny. More than this we cannot and 
we ought not to expect. 

But the words for brother have been made to yield 
another proof of metroeratic life, if not among all the 
Aryas, at least among the Greeks. If bhratarmeant 
originally no more than the carriers of a family, or a 
clan, we can understand how in Homer <^/)iirpij came to 
be used in the sense of a company of young men, living 
' 'Science ofThonght," pp. 375. SIS. 
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together, working together, and fighting together, with- 
out necessarily being the sods of the aame parents. And 
if iftpariop in Greek became restricted to the meaning of 
a metober of a (jipaTpla, a new name was wanted to 
express children of the same parents, brothers and 
sisters. We see the same process repeated in modem 
language where, aa in Spanish, frey takes the sense 
of friar, and is replaced by hermano in the sense of 
brother, as sorella ia by hermana. But the Agri- 
ologists at once smell a rat. Why, they ask, was 
a brother called aSeA^o'i in Greek, which meant 
d-StA0o'r, i.e. co-uterinus, born of the same mother] 
Does not that show that brotherhood was determined 
by the mother alone, and that the Greeks were still 
in a metrocratic state when they invented tiiis new 
name? 

I do not deny that this argument is clever, nay that 
it would carry a certain weight, if the historical 
existence of that metrocratic stage in Greece had 
been proved by independent evidence. But is there 
not a much more natural explanation? Children of 
the same father, bat of difterent mothers, were 
allowed to marry at a time when marriages between 
children of the same mother were considered inces- 
tuous. Hence what could be more natural and useful 
than to distinguish the d-5eA^o's, i.e. the co-ute- 
rinus, or, in Sanskrit, the sa-garbha, by a new 
name, which name in aftertimes became generalised 
and applicable alike to all children, to all brothers 
and sisters? 

And if in Sanskrit bhratar meant originally the 
carrier, bhdrtar, husband, bh^ryl, wife, sviaar, 
1>3 
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Biater,also may well from the first have been intended 
for those who took care of the well-being of the family. 
SvJiB-ar is formed by ar {like dev-dr, n^nfl.n- 
dar) from svas, to be well. This compound root 
we have also in Bvas-ti, i.e. well-being, eveorti. 
This may again sound very modern or sentimental, 
Btill the combination is phonetically safe, and psycho- 
logieally intelligible, and more than that we cannot 
hope to achieve. 

In avdauras, which standa for sva-«uras, I see 
likewise an old compound, meaning the lord of his 
own people or of his own estate. That sva is used 
in Sanskrit in the sense of die Seinigen and das 
Seinige we see in the Upanishada, in such paa- 
sages as Kaush. Up. IV, 20, yath^ sreshd/zinam 
sva bhuiiyate, 'aa his people live on the master.' 
That it meant suum, one's own, one's property, 
I the Rig-veda, Vn, 82, 6, dhruvam asya 



yil sv^m 
So again in 



I what is his own.' 

I of devdr, which I take to 



have meant originally a play-fellow, from Div, to 
play, I do not claim absolute certainty for this ety- 
mology, though it is curious that in Sanskrit dovar 
should be used more especially of the younger bro- 
thers of a hu.sband^. All I maintain is that in an 
early state of society such a name would have been 
perfectly natural. To say that not every brother-in- 
law is a play-fellow, is saying no more than that not 
every beau-frfere is beautiful. A very common 
name for son in latflr Sanskrit is nandana, which 
cannot mean anything but rejoicer. If then a sister- 

' Delbriiok, ' Zeitsclirift fiir li, Phil.' i. 152. 
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in-law also is called nanandar, why should wo 
not understand that name also as play-fellow, com- 
panion, fnend ? 

When we find such a name as pa^u in India, 
Italy, and Germany, used in the sense of cattle, we 
know that the people who used such a word must 
have tethered their cattle, for pa*u comes from a root 
PAi", to fetter. If we find in Sanskrit vadhri, in 
Greek l^pts, castratus, we may be sure that the Aryas 
had made some advance in the tending of cattle. 
It may be said that PA^y, to tether, does not yet 
mean to tame or domesticate, but it is nevertheless 
the first step towards it. In the Vedic and the Epic 
periods the difference between wild and domesticated 
animals is clearly established. As wild animals 
(dra«yS,>i, Zend auruna?) the following are men- 
tioned in the Mahabhclrata, VI, 165:— si ;« ha, lion, 
vyS,ghra, tiger, varS^ha, wild boar, mahisha, wild 
ox, vlLra^a, wild elephant, riksha, bear, v&nara, 
ape. As tamed animals the Atharva-veda XI, 29, 
mentions:— gava^, cows, &syk/i, horses, ay £[v ay a//, 
goats and sheep; and lastly purushSr^, men. in 
the lacustrian dwellings of the stone age remains 
of all these animals have been found, and those of 
the horse also at Viville (Van den Gheyn, p. 14), 
Sometimes gardabha, donkey, and a^vatara, mule, 
are added to this list of domestic animals, but, strange 
to say, never the dog. 

The name for king, yanaka in Sanskrit and 
chuning in German, seems to me still, as it did 
years ago, a vary strong argument in support of the 
patriarchal theory of government. >'or it cfmhl only 



be among people where the father (^anaka) wielded 
the highest authority that the name for father could 
become the name for king, as yani, wife, became 
the came for queen, Gothic quino. 

We know from archaeology that weapons wore 
made in different countries and at different timea of 
stone, wood, and bone, before they were made of 
metal. Language tells us the same lesson. We have 
names of weapons before the Aryan Separation which 
clearly point to their material having been stone, 
wcod, or bone, hut none aa yet which indicate their 
being made of metal. Thus axiov is clearly the San- 
skrit ^*an, which means stone and stone-weapon, as 
Rig-veda II, 30, 4, tapu8hS,»neva vidhya, 'pierce 
as if with a fiery atone.' 

The evidence for wooden weapons we find in iopv, 
corresponding to Sanskrit dS.ru, wood. 

The use of bone is confirmed by the Zend aati, 
arrow, which is the Sanskrit aathi, Greek irrriov, 
Latin oa, and still better perhaps by wt'AeKus, the 
Sanskrit para*u, provided that paraju is con- 
nected with pSr*u, rib and knife, and meant 
originally a rib of an animal, used as a fals or a 
curved weapon. 

These few specimens may serve to show how words, 
if only properly deciphered, may reflect the thoughts 
of the people who framed and modified them, and how 
wide a field is still open here for both linguistic and 
historical research. It is extraordinary to hear young 
people say that there remain no kingdoms to conquer 
in the Science of Language. It seems to me on the 
contrary that there is almost tho whole world to 
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conquer. Even in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, there is 
still plenty of work to do, and one of my chief objects 
in ■writing the following papers, the ' Biographies of 
Words,' for Good fFordg, was to show to younger stu- 
dents how many straws there are still to be gleaned, 
how many tracts lie uncultivated, how many minea 
unworked in the study of words, 

But the student of language has lessons to learn, 
not oidy from the Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian 
languages, not only from languages which possess a 
literature, but also from the unnumbered dialects, 
generally classed as savage, though if one knows what 
language means, it seems almost like a coniradictio in 
adjecto to Call any language savage. When one looks 
at the work that might here be done, one feela indeed 
inclined to say, ' The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the labourers are few.' There was a time when it 
was thought possible to write about savages, to 
explain their customs, to criticise their legends and 
myths, and to compare their religions with the reli- 
gions of more civilised races, without a previous study 
of their languages. That time is past. As little 
as a scholar would venture to compare the religion of 
Homer with that of the Veda without knowing Greek 
and Sanskrit, would any one now consider it safe to 
compare the legends, say, of Mangaia with those of 
Rarotonga, without some previous knowledge of the 
grammar and dictionary of these dialects. Many 
revelations await us here. When we are told that the 
people of Mangaia look upon the universe as the 
hollow of a cocoa-nut shell, and that at the bottom of 
that shell there la a thick stem, called Te-aka-ia-Roe, 
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we seem to move in the very thick of dense savagery. 
But if the student of languages analyses Te-aka-ia- 
Rot\ and tells us that it meant originally the ' Root of 
all Existence',' our savages become suddenly meta- 
morphosed into modem metaphysicians, and wo learn 
that even the thoughts of a Herveyan islander may 
have possihly some antecedents. If those who agree 
with me that many customs, legends, and beliefs of 
civilised nations can be explained by a comparison 
with the customs, legends, and beliefs of leas civilised 
tribes, would only concentrate their energies on the 
study of their dialects, they would find ample work to 
do, and they might render service of real and perma- 
nent utility. In the Science of Language, Mythology 
and Religion, words have theii' history in Zulu quite as 
much as in Sanskrit and Greek, and the unravelling 
of one cluster of Zulu words would be more really 
useful than the moat ingenious guesses on the true 
character of Tsui-goab", or on the original purpose 
of the To-pi custom *. 

I look upon the work done by such scholars as Bleek, 
Hahn, Gill, Callaway, Brinton, Hale, and others, as 
every whjt as important as the labours of Grimm and 
Kuhn and Pott. Wherever we analyse language in a 
truly scholarlike spirit, whether in Iceland or in Tierra 
del Fuego, we shall find in it the key to acme of the 
deepest secrets of the human mind, and the solution 
of problems in philosophy and religion which nothing 
else can supply. Each language, whether Sanskrit or 

1 W. W. Gill, ' Myths and SongH from the South Paeilio; p. 3. 
' ' Introductioti to the Science of Eeligion,' p.iSo. 
' 'LeotnTCE on the Science of Language,' ii. p. 3^. 
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Zulu, is like a palimpsest, which, if carefully handled, 
will disclose the original text beneath the superficial 
writing, and though that original text may be more 
difficult to recover in illiterate languages, yet it is 
there nevertheless. Every language, if properly sum- 
moned, will reveal to us the mind of the artist who 
firamed it, from its earliest awakening to its latest 
dreams. Every one wiU teach us the same lesson, 
the lesson on which the whole Science of Thought is 
based, that there is no language without reason, as 
there is no reason without language. 

F. Max Mulleu. 

Oxford, Oct. 12, 1887. 
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I. F0R9 FORTUNA. 

fer there waa an age bent on collecting old 
igs, it is our own. Think only of our museums, 
Dnratul of antiquities from all countries and all ages, 
and which, like our cemeteries, will soon become small 
villages, if they are to hold all that was once young 
and alive on earth. 

Besides these vast public repositories of the old 
things of the world, there is hardly a house of any 
pretensions in which we do not meet with some col- 
lection of old coins, old gems, old books, or old 
pictures, to Bay nothing of old lace and china. 

Yet such collections are expensive, and become 
more so with every year. Then why should not 
those who are unable to pay for Roman coins or 
Greek bronzes, for Egyptian bracelets or Babylonian 
cylinders, collect antiquities which will cost them 
nothing, and which are older than the oldest things 
&om any part of the ancient world 1 The fact ia that 
everybody possesses such a museum of antiquities. 
Only he does not value it. He does not take the 
various specimens, clean and label them as he ought. 
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if he wishes to know their real value, and hopes to 
make them useful to hiniself and others. 

That museum is our language. There is no word 
in English, French, or German, which is not older 
than the oldest of the pyramids, and yet, while we are 
willing to pay any sum for a acarahee containing the 
name of Sesostris, which after all tells us very little, 
we attach hardly any value to words which, if we 
would only trace them back to their distant source, 
might teaeh us lessons of the highest import. It does 
not matter what language we take or what word we 
choose; every one of them will carry us back to times 
when there were as yet no statues, no gems, no coins, 
no cylinders, no pyramids, not even lacustrian dwell- 
ings, stone hammers, or flint-heads. For all these are 
the workmanship of intelligent beings, and no being 
can be intelhgent without language. 
^L Here therefore is an opening for all who have a 

^M taste for collecting old things, and who are too poor 

^1 to pay for what are after all, in comparison to words, 

^1 very modem antiquities. Eut although the specimens 

^1 for such a collection are cheap, the labour of collecting, 

^1 of sifting and analysing them is not inconsiderable. 

^M There are some provinces in the vast realm of speech 

^M which as yet have been but very imperfectly surveyed 

^M and mapped out, and I should advise no collector to 

^P begin his museum with Fatagonian, Indo-Chinese, or 

^H Abehasian words. It is beat to begin with our own 

^H language, and from thence to allow our researches to 

^B radiate towards i.he other lajiguages of Europe. 

H These have all been classified. With two exceptions, 

^1 all the modern and ancient dialects of our small Euro- 
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U Aryan, the Semiticj and the Turanian. The two 
W unclassed languages are Bask and Etruscan, which as 
yet stand alone without any recognised relationship, 
while all the rest can prove their legitimate origin and 
their unquestioned descent. We might in fact claim 
the whole of Europe for the Aryan family of speech. 
For modern Hebrew, as spoken by a few Jews, ia 
really a foreign language in Europe, while Maltese is 

ta very insignificant representative of Semitic speech. 
As to the offshoots of Turanian speech in Europe, we 
have Hungarian in the south, and Finnish, Esthonian, 
and Lapponian in the north. Excluding these in- 
truders, or, it may be, these exiles, the whole of Europe 
is the home of Aryan speech. 

Before we begin to collect, however, and before we 
can hope to arrange our collection systematically, we 
must remember that the Aryan family did not take 
possession of this Western peninsula of Asia as an un- 
divided body, and at one and the same time. They 
had been separated for centuries, nay, more likely, for 
thousands of years, and to such an extent that when 
they poured into Europe, wave upon wave, they 
hardly recollected their distant relationship, and had 
certainly become aa unintelligible to one another as 
if they had never had the same fathers and mothers. 
We must therefore keep in our collections separate 
departments. In well-arranged museums we do not 
mix Greek with Roman statues, Celtic with Slavonic 
and Teutonic coins. We have one room for historic, 
another for prehistoric antiquities. We must keep 
the same order in our museums of words. I do not 
like to repeat here what every one who takes an in- 
terest in the subject can find in my ' Lectures on the 



Science of Language.' I have given there a full out- 
line of a scientific claBaification of the principal lan- 
guages of Europe, and according to that outline every 
collector can arrange his small collection of words, 
can trace their relationship, and follow their migi-a- 
tions from century to century. Though these lectures 
were published many years ago and may possibly 
themselves be counted among old things, I believe they 
will still answer every purpose in the hands of careful 
collectors of words or students of Comparative Philo- 
logy. It may be that some more recent linguistic 
theories are not mentioned in them, but in that case, 
though my silence does not necessarily mean dissent, 
still less disapproval, it may mean that ailhuc s?ib 
judice lis est, i. e. that these theories require more 
careful testing before they should be admitted into a 
manual of the Science of Language. It may also be 
that some of the theories which I still adhere to in 
these lectures 'may seem to others superseded by newer 
theories. But here again, though in a growing science 
like that of Comparative Philology we naturally have 
to learn and to unlearn from day to day, and from 
year to year, I doubt whether I have in my lectures 
put forward any doctrines which I should now have 
to surrender, or whether I ever represented arguments 
a,Bd conclusions as firmly established which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, cannot be otherwise 
than problematical. 

I may therefore, I believCj with a good conscience 
refer those of my readers who really wish to arrange 
for themselves a small museum of words to my ' Lec- 
tures on the Science of Language ' (last edition, 1885}, 
where they will find all those rules which a librarian 
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■wants for a catalogue raitonn^ of his books, or the 
keeper of a collection of coins for a proper arrange- 
ment of his chests and drawers. 

And as example is always better than precept, I shall 
Belect a few specimens in order to show how words 
should be collected, how they should be cleaned and 
arranged, and how their migrations should be traced 
from century to century, or from country to country ; 
for words are tossed about in the world, and their fates 
are often very strange. Each word has its biography, 
beginning with its birth, or at least with its baptism. 
We may speak of its childhood, its youth, its manhood, 
and old age, nay, even of its death, and of its heirs 
and successors. The early chapters of these word- 
biographies are no doubt the most difficult and require 
very careful treatment; but, as in the lives of men 
and women, they are also the most important, and in 
the case of most words they often determine the whole 
of their subsequent career. In the earliest chapters 
we shall find that our authorities sometimes differ 
and are not always quite trustworthy; nay, there are 
many lives in which as yet the earliest chapters are 
entirely missing. But there are rich archives which 
have still to bo ransacked, and every conscientious 
student, I believe, will find that, with proper care and 
judgment, his researches will be amply rewarded. 

I shall begin with a word that seems to be very 
easy to place and to trace, hut which, nevertheless, 
will prove somewhat ti'oublesome when we try to 
follow it up to its first beginnings. 

Fortune came into English with that largo class 
of words which the Normans brought into England 
from the north of France, The Normans, being them- 
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selves of Scandinavian, that is, of Teutonic origin, 
adopted Northern French aa their language, and had 
to learn a number of Latin words in that form which 
they had assumed in the laiiffue d'o'il, or the northern 
dialects of Gaul, The Latin fortuna thus became 
the Norman fortune, and with a change of accent 
the English fortune. 

These later fates of the word require indeed but few 
remarks. Almost every one of the meanings which 
fortuna has assumed in English can be traced back 
to French, to mediaeval Latin, and finally to classical 
Latin. 

We speak of good and evil fortune, so did the 
French, and so did the Eomans. By itself fortuna 
was taken either in a good or in a bad sense, though 
it generally meant good fortune. It ia the same in 
French, though in such expressions as Lieu vous 
prSaerve de mal el de fortune it is clear that it can only 
be intended for mauvaise fortune. Whenever there 
could be any doubt, the Romans defined fortuna by 
such adjectives as bona, secunda, prospera, for good ; 
mala or adverm for bad fortune. Fortuna thus be- 
came at a very early time one of those numerous 
words which, when their real origin has once been 
forgotten, prove very troublesome to all thoughtful 
speakers, and aa they seem to be full of contradictions, 
call forth numerous more or less ingenious explana- 
tions. Fortuna came to mean something like chance, 
and the ancient Romans accustomed themselves at a 
very early time to believe that certain things hap- 
pened by chance {forte qnMam), while others were 
ordered by a divine will {divinittis). Sometimes they 
speak doubtfully whether there is such a thing as 
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chance, or whether there is a god who carea for what 
happens to ub (Cic. Att. iv. lo^}; while more philo- 
sophical minds deny altogether the possibility of any 
chance, if all things are held together by necessity. 
(Cic- Divin. ii. 7, -Si iaee kabeni talem necegsitatem, quid 
caii fieri aut forte f&riitnd putemv» ? Kihil enim est lam 
eonirarium raiioni et conatantiae quamforfuna : ut stiM ne 
in deutn qwidem cadere videatur ut sciat quid ciuu ei/briuiio 
faiwrum gil.) In another place, however, he admita 
that, according to the judgment of all men, fortune 
may be asked from the gods, while wisdom is to be 
found within ourselvea only (Nat. D. iU. 36). In this 
manner the word was tossed about. A distinction was 
aometimea attempted between fora, having the sense 
of chance, and fortuna, being the name of a goddess, 
a distinction which is clearly artificial, and is contra- 
dicted by the old name of the goddess herself, which, 
aa we shall see, was Fors Fortuna. 

Another more definite sense which ' fortune ' has 
asanmed in English and in French, namely ' wealth,' 
seems at first sight unclasaical, but it is not so. Aa 
we say of a young lady that she haa no fortune (which 
is not necessarily a misfortune), elle n'a polttt defijrtune, 
or as we speak of a man who haa made or lost hia 
fortune, the Romana used fortuna, and particularly 
the plural, fortunae, in the sense of riches, or what 
the Germans call GlUchgUter. Cicero himself (pro S. 
Rose. Amer. 3) says, a Chrysogono pelo %t pecvniii for- 
Itttiisque iiogf.ris cmtlentug git. 

There are other meanings, however, which fortuna 
assumed in the mouths of the less classical descen- 
dants of Cicero, for which we are unable to produce 
' Bed de iata ambuUlione foiB rideiit, ant u qui est qui auret dem. 
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any warrant from elasaical wiiters, thougli, of course, 
this does not prove that fortuna, in its early youth 
and manhood, did not possess those meanings. In 
medijeval Latin fortuna means a storm, or peril of 
the sea, and so it does in French. Froissart (i. i. io8) 
writes : Leurt vamaux eureut n grande fortune sur mer 
que pluiieun de levra nefs furent perdues, which leaves 
no douht that/or^KMi? here means misfortune. Rabe- 
lais uses fortunal for tempest, and a sail which may 
be left daring a storm is even now called voil de 
fortune. In Italian too fortunoso is used for a 
tempestuous sea, though originally it may have meant 
no more than perilous ; peril and fortune being used 
almost synonymously in such expressions, for in- 
stance, as ^ seg risques, ferih, et fortune. 

Another curious meaning was assumed by for- 
tuna when in mediaBval law-books it occurs in the 
sense of treasure trove, i. e. tretor trouve. Thus we read 
in the Stabilimenta St. Ludovici, lib. i, Nus n'a for- 
tune d'or, »e it n'est roU, i. e. no one has a right to 
treasure trove of gold, unless ho be king. 

Such are the later chapters in the history of the 
word fortuna, and it might seem that nothing more 
was wanted to make us understand the whole of its 
curriculum, vitae, if only we are satisfied that from the 
very beginning fortuna meant chance, fortune, or 
misfortune, both, to our minds, very familiar ideas, and 
which seem to require no further justification. If an 
etymology was wanted, nothing seems more natural 
than to derive fors and fortuna from ferre, to 
bring, so that fors would have meant something that 
brings, and Fortuna a goddess that brings good or 
evil gifts. Why should we wish to know any more, 
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or why should we heeltato to accept bo natural a 
derivation t 

I appeal to those who have studied the hiographiea 
of similar words in Latin whether they do not feel 
Bome misgiving about so vague and abstract a, god- 
dess as Sea quae fert, the goddess who brings. That 
Fortuna and Fors were names of goddesses cannot 
3 doubted. The only doubt is, whether the abstract 
noun fortuna was raised into a goddess, like Virtua 
or Victoria, or whether the name of the goddess 
became afterwards an abstract nounj as in the case 
of -Venus, Gratiae, Mars, &c. 

When abstract nouns are changed into goddesses, 
■they geem in moat cases to represent acts or qualities 
of men and women, such as virtus, virtue, pudicitia, 
shame, victoria, victory. Fortuna, however, is of 
a very different character. She is something un- 
known or divine, supposed to bring good or evil to 
man. We ask, therefore. Who is she ? What is her 
birthplace? What stuff is she made of? And here, if 
we inquire into the earliest traditions about the birth 
and the parents of Fortuna, we observe a very great 
difference between her and such thin and airy per- 
sonifications as Fides, Spes, Virtua, Favor, 
Pallor, Honor, Victoria, Concordia, Pudi- 
citia, and all the rest. These abstract goddesses 
have hardly any antecedents, and even later poets 
have no more to say of them than what any poet 
might say even at present, when addressing such 
heavenly spirits as Virtue or Honour. 

Very different are the early ci-edentials of For- 
tuna. To the later Romans Fortuna may have 
seemed to be no more than ' one who brings,' (ha ^'tae 
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fert, but Fors waa one of the most ancient Italian 
deities, and lier ■worship flourished iu many places. 
One of her oldest namea ia Fors Primogenia, 
Primigenia, the first-born of the gods, though she 
is represented at other times as the daughter of Jupi- 
ter. One inscription ^ is addressed to her as Fortunai 
Diovos Jilciai privwceniai, others as Fortunae Jovia puero 
primijfeniae. This puer (child) or filia of Jupiter 
hold an even more exalted position in some parts of 
Italy, for Cicero tells us of an old sanctuary and 
oracle at Praeneste, where Fortuna was represented 
as holding Jupiter and Juno on her lap, ami giving 
the breast to young Jupiter. 

I ask, can such a goddess be explained as one of 
the modern abstract deities, like Fides or Spes? 
Do we find in Roman mythology anything analogous 
to a nondescript ' being who brings,' but occupying at 
the same time old sanctuaries, and being raised to the 
rank of either the mother or nurse or the child of 
Jupiter ? It will be said, no doubt, that if we have 
in Greek such abstract goddesses as Moira or Aisa, 
we are hardly justified in objecting, on principle, to a 
Latin goddess, Fors, in the sense of a bringer. But, 
first of all, old Italian mythology is not the same as 
Greek ; and secondly, Moira, at least in Homer, shows 
no traces of that truly mythological character which 
can be discovered in Fors Primogenia. I believe 
that throughout Homer we might take Moira as a 
simple appellative, meaning share or fate, without 
destroying the poetical character of any passage in 

' See H. JoriJBiiii Symbolae ad bietorUm religioaum Italicaium, 

in the Indei Leotionnm ei Regia Acaden 

anni 1885 habenduam ; Begimontii, 1SS6. 
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wMch it occurs. I remember neither parents nor 
ofispring of Moira and Aisa in Homer, nor do I 
think that, either in the Iliad or in the Odyasey, are 
prayers ever addressed to either of them. In later 
times, no doubt, they assume new names and a new 
character, but this seems chiefly due to their being 
joined or even identified with such really ancient 
goddesses as the Erinyes, Keres, and Charites, 

Who, then, was this Fors, the first-bom, who can 
be conceived both as the daughter and as the mother 
of Jupiter? According to tho language of Aryan 
mythology, the first-bom of the bright gods is the 
Dawn. She is called Agriya, the first, who comes 
at the head of all the other gods, who brings, indeed, 
precious gifts, namely, light and life, and who, there- 
fore, is invoked first (prathamfl,) at every morning 
prayer (piirvahfitau). The same Dawn is also called 
the daughter of Dyaus (Zeus), duhit^ Divaii, and 
in other places she is, like Fors, represented as the 
mother of the gods (Rig-veda i, 1 1 3, 1 9), and as carry- 
ing her bright child, rusadvats^.. There are, in 
fact, few praises bestowed in the Veda on Ushaa, the 
Dawn, which cannot be transferred to Fortuna, thus 
showing her to have been originally, like Ushas, the 
bright light of each day, worshipped from the earliest 
days as the Fortuna hujusce diei. Fortuna had 
one temple near the Circus Maximus, another in the 
Campus Martins, and her own festival fell on the 30th 
of July. This Fortuna hujusce diei was very 
much what we might call Good Morning. There 
was likewise a Fortuna Virgo, reminding us of the 
Fer-onia as Juno Virgo, and her festival fell on 
the same day as that of the Mater Matuta. Are all 
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these purely fortuitous coincidences, or may we not 
see in all these sayinga the same thought which Isaiah 
expressed in a parallel Semitic metaphor: 'Thy light 
shall break forth as the morning, and thine health 
shall spring forth speedily ? ' {ch. Iviii. 8.) 

And if in the concept of Fora Fortuna we cannot 
but reeoguiao a reflex of the goddess of the Dawn, 
who brings everything, who in her lap has good and 
evil gifts, or who, as the German proverb says, ' has 
gold in her mouth,' does her name resiat our attempt 
to trace fortune back to the East and to recognise in 
her an old Aryan name of the Dawn ? No one who is 
acquainted with the phonetic laws which determine 
the form of Aryan roots in Latin and Greek, will 
hesitate for one moment to see in Fors a possible 
and, as far as phonetic rules are concerned, a perfectly 
legitimate descendant of the Sanskrit root H^, to 
glow, from which many names expressive of the light 
of day have sprung. In Sanskrit, by the side of H^, 
we find the fuller form gh^, and from it we have a 
large family of words, such as ghrina,, heat, but also 
ghc^Mfl, warmth of the heart, or pity; ghrjiii, sun- 
shine, gharma (6epix6i), summer, but likewise a name 
for a warming vessel, a kettle, and for what is 
warmed in it, hot milk; ghr/ta, melted butter, fat, 
&c. This root is most prolific, particularly in words 
expressive of the afleotions of the heart. Thus hri~ 
ni-te is used in the sense of being angry, i, e. of being 
hot against a person, while har-ya-te means ho is 
hot after something, i, e. he deairea it. From thia we 
have har-yata, desirable, beautiful, Lat. gratus, 
while in hri, the original meaning of heat or blushing 
has been changed into that of shame. Many names 
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of colour too owe their origin to thia root, aucli as 
hari, harit, hariria, and harita, all meaning ori- 
ginally bright, but afterwards specialised, so as to 
express the colours of red, yellow, or green. Two of 
these adjectives have in India become mythological 
names, hari and harit, both being used in the Veda 
as the names of the horses of the sun and of Indra, 

And while harit in Sanskrit remained the name . 
of the horses or rays of the morning, in Greet the 
same word Xo/itr became the name of one and after- 
wards of many bright and gi'aceful goddesses of the 
morning, well known to all lovers of Greek poetry 
and art as Charis and the Charitcs. From the 
same source that yielded xapir we may, I believe, 
safely derive Fors, Fortis, taking it either as a mere 
contraction, or as a new derivative, corresponding to 
what in Sanskrit would be Har-ti, and would mean 
the brightness of the day, the Fortuna hujusce 

But it will be said, "Why should the people of Italy 
have called her Fora, and not Hors? To answer 
this question fully would require a long phonetic dis- 
quisition, and I prefer therefore to appeal here to a 
few facts only. Latin was poor in what we call 
aspirated sonant consonants. Greece was entirely 
deficient in them. If, therefore, we have in Sanskrit 
words beginning with h, gh, dh, or bh, we must be 
prepared in Latin to find either the aspiration alto- 
gether dropped, or h and f doing service for guttural, 
dental, or labial aspirated sonant consonants'. That 
f and h vary in Latin we know from the statement of 
Jjatin grammarians, who mention fostis by the side 
' See GraBamann, in KuWa ' Zeitsohrift,' lii. 89. 
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of hoatis, fostia by the side of hostia. Our 
shortest way, however, to show that Fors may stand 
for Hore, is the Latin word corri^sponding to ghar- 
ma, heat, Greek Oepfios, which is the same as the Latin 
adjective formus, a, um, hot. If gharma could 
become formuB, harti could become forti. On 
phonetic grounds it is impossible to raise any objec- 
tions. From a mythological point of view Fors finds 
its full and perfect justification as a name given 
originally to the bright Dawn, as the daily bringer of 
good or it may be evil tidings, as the unknown or 
uncertain goddess, as the first-bom of all the bright 
powers of the sky, and the daughter of the sky; but 
likewise, from another point of view, as the mother of 
the daily sun, who is the bright child she carries in 
her arms. 

It is a very common fate for etymologies of this 
kind to be set down as ingenious and plausible, but 
no more. Now I protest against this. I do not claim 
absolute certainty for any etymology, but I maintain 
that, if all phonetic nilea have been carefully ob- 
served, and if all psychological difficulties have been 
cleared away, an etymology ought to be accepted and 
treated like any other historical fact. I do not claim 
more, but I cannot accept less. Like all historical 
facts, an etymology also is liable to correction by the 
discovery of new evidence. We accept the fact that 
Napole'on was bom in 1 769, but we do not say that it 
is impossible he should have been born in any other 
year, and if new evidence should be forthcoming to 
show that his birth took place in 1768, we should be 
perfectly ready to accept it. The same applies to the 
birth of words. Show that Fors could not have 
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sprung from the root gh^, and that there in evidence 
that it sprang from the root bh^E, and we are willing 
to reconsider our conclusion. But, as the case stands 
now, we have a right to say, that unless some analogy 
can be shown for an ancient Italian deity having so 
thin and unmeaning a name as ' she who hrings or 
carries away,' and this, not as an epithet of another 
more substantial deity, but as a pure appellative, we 
must object to the explanation of Fora as Dea quae 
fert. We have likewise a right to say that Fors, as 
derived from GH.5t, and meaning the bright or golden, 
would, like x^poT^Vt aiyAjjto-iTo, kafiTrpo^ia'is, (jiafiit'd, be a 
most natural name of the brightest of all goddesses, 
the Dawn, the Morning, the Day. K a better ety- 
mology can be found, let it be produced, but until 
then let us accept our facta, as we accept all other 
facts, liable to correction, but, until so corrected, true. 
There are historians who doubt whether Napoleon 
ever existed, and there are philosophers who doubt 
whether the Dawn and other manifestations of nature 
had any existence in the poetry and mythology of the 
ancient world. With such antagonists I am too old 
to fight. But if any should doubt that Nature in her 
common and yet her grandest aspects is reflected in 
the myths of the most ancient poets, let them consult 
the myths of the most modern poets, and they will 
see in them too 'the cahn, all-permitting, wordless sph-it 
of Nature — the sunrise, the heaving sea, the woods 
and mountains, the storm and the whistling winds, the 
gentle summer day, the winter sights and sounds, the 
night, and the high dome of the stars ',' absorbing the 
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spirit of the beholder, and quickening and purifying 
the thoughts of the tme poet with fresh and un- 
breathed morning air. 

Thus our biography of Fore Fortuna enda, aa the 
biographies of most words end, with thoughts taken 
from that nature by which man found himself sur- 
rounded when he formed hia first concepts of words, 
by which he was taught his first lessons, and supplied 
with the first metaphors for the expression of higher 
and less tangible ideas. It may seem a long journey 
from the golden rays of the dawn, which wore a for- 
tune to our earliest ancestors, to the bright gold coins 
which are supposed to constitute our own fortune. 
But there is really no break on the road on which 
Fors or Fortuna travelled from East to West, if only 
we look carefully for the faint footprints which she 
has left behind. 
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THERE are not many words whose history, like 
that of Fortuna, can be traced back without 
a break from their old a^e to their very bh-th, but 
whenever this can be done, we invariably find that, 
like Fors and Fortuna, every word expressed in 
the beginning something that could be handled or 
smelt or seen or heard. Every word, in fact, has had 
)end some time in the cradle and in the nursery, 
and during that period there is little call for abstract 
ideas or sublime conceptions. 

For some reason or other a certain class of philoso- 
phers has always protested, and is still protesting, 
' oat this view, whether it is advocated as a mere 
theory hy sagacious thinkers like Locke, or proved 
as a fact by the students of language. They seem 
to consider it almost as an indignity that language 
should have started with such poor and home-spun 
materials, and should not from the very first have 
been endowed with general, abstract, spiritual, and 
sublime ideas — should have been earth-born, in fact, 
not heaven-hom. But why should these idealistic 
philosophers feel uneasy on that score 1 When will 
people learn that in order to know what a thing is, 
we must always try to learn what it can become 1 
far as any outward signs of language and reason 
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are concerned, no doubt a baby ia no better than a 
puppy. But an infant, that is to say, a being that 
speaks not yet, grows into a speaker, a puppy never 
develops into anjiihing but a barker. Aristotle would 
have said that with regard to language a baby and a 
puppy were alike actually, but not so virtually. 

I confess I like these old scholastic terms, if only 
they are properly understood, and it is by no means 
easy to replace them by more telling words. We 
might say that there ia vii-tue in the baby, but not in 
the puppy ; and that though the infant does not 
speak as yet in very deed, there is in it a germ which 
sooner or later will unfold — will blossom and hear 
fruit. Aristotle, who was one of tho first to struggle 
with these distinctions, called what we call germ or 
power or force Swajxts, which in Latin was rendered 
both by potentia and virtus, while what was 
perceptible in act or deed was said by him to exist 
fvfpytla, which mediieval philosophers have translated 
by actd. When we now use these words virtually 
and actually, we hardly remember to whom we owe 
them ; nay, we sometimes imagine that it was reserved 
to the nineteenth century to discover the constant 
transition of the virtual into the actual — the real 
essence of evolution and development — a misconcep- 
tion which has lately received a well-deserved casti- 
gation at the hands of Professor Huxley^. 

But it is strange that not philosophers only, but 
philologists also, nay, even comparative philologists, 
seem to have a kind of feeling that there is some- 
thing disheartening in the confession that language ia 
entirely of the earth, earthy. They would hke to 
' ' Nineteenth Century,' December, 1885, p. 854. 
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rmake an exception, if only tn favour of a few words. 
Thus, while Couain pleads aa a philosopher for at 
least two words — je, I, and etre, to be — &b of 
equivocal birth, G. Curtiua, whose recent death will 
long be felt as a real calamity by all who have the 
true interests of the science of language at heart, 
claims an exemption from the general rule for at 
least three pet roots of his own, viz. man, to think; 
SM^, to remember ; and onI, to know. 

Cousin, in hia 'Lectures on the History of Philosophy 
during the Eighteenth Century' {Pai-is, 1871, vol. ii. 
p. 374), writes;— 

'I shall give you two words, and I ahall aai you to trace 
them back to primitive words eipresaiTe of eenaible ideas. 
Take the word je. This woid, at least in ail langnagea known 
to me, is not to he reduced, not to be decompoaed ; it is 
primitive, and expresses no sensible idea ; it represents nothing 
but the meaning which the mind attaches to it ; it is a pure, 
true sign, without any reference to any sensible idea. The 
word eire is exactly in the same case ; it is primitive and 
altogether intellectuaL I know of no language in which the 
French verb efre is rendered hj a corresponding word that 
expresses a sensible idea ; and therefore it is not true that all 
the roots of language in their last analysis are signs of sensible 
ideas ! ' 

A ' sensible idea ' is a horrible mixture, but sup- 
posing that it ia meant for a sensuous percept, there 
is no diiEculty any longer in discovering a very 
definite percept which is at the bottom of etre. The 
French etre has passed no doubt through many 
vicissitudes, and it really stands for so monstrous a 
grammatical blunder as essere instead of esse. It 
does not stand for stare, as has been sometimes 
ipposed, though stare was used to express the 
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concept of mere being in the French ^t^, j'al ^t^, 
i.e. ego habeo statum. The question therefore is , 
whether we are able to discover something earthy 
even in so airy a concept aa ^tre, to be. Without 
entering here into the whole history of that word of 
which I have treated elsewhere^, I think I may safely J 
say that as, which is the corresponding form in | 
Sanskrit, meant originally to breathe, just as bhO" ' 
(fui, (pvio) meant to grow, VAS (Germ, wesen, I was) 
to dwell, ViRT (Germ, werden) to turn. All these 
are what Cousin would call very sensible ideas ; and 
in the same way, whenever we press hard on the 
so-called auxiliary verbs, they will always disclose 
behind their faded features clear traces of an original 
purpose, very definite, very palpable, very sensible. 

The case is somewhat different with j e, ego. This 
pronoun does certainly not express what Cousin would 
call a sensible idea, but, like all pronouns, it is simply 
demonstrative, pointing to something in space or time, 
not very different originally from the Greek oye or o5e, 
this man, i. e. I. 

It might be said, no doubt, that Cousin produced 
these objections a long time ago, and at a time when 
the results of comparative philology had not yet 
become the common property of all educated people. 
This is true. But what shall we say then of Curtius 1 
Though he too is sometimes represented aa jiasge, I 
doubt whether very much that is really new and true 
has been added to the permanent capital of the science 
of language by those who are constantly telling us 
themselves that they have so far outstripped him. By 
aU means let us all outstrip one another, and let ua 
' ' Lectareg on the Origin of Religion,' p. igj. 
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readily confess that in some things the young are 
sure to outstrip the old. Curtiua was the very last 
man to grudge the younger philologists their new 
discoveries, their more minute distinctions, their 
filigree-work traced on the somewhat cyclopean walla 
on which the founders of our science had erected their 
noble edifice. He did not object to being criticised; 
he waa ready to leam even from his own pupils. But 
he certainly seems to have been surprised, aa others 
have been, when those who had built some very 
useful attics, declared again and again that the first 
and second floors of the building erected by such men 
as Bopp, Grimm, and Pott, were no longer fit for 
respectable people to live in. 

Well, I have often differed from Curtius, and he 
from me ; but our differences have generally ended 
in B, mutual understanding, for the simple reason, I 
believe, that we both cared for truth, and not for 
victory. I feel no hesitation, therefore, in expressing 
my dissent from him even now when he himself can no 
longer reply, and I deny that the three roots which 
he mentions^ as exceptions to the general rule that 
all abstract words are derived from concrete, consti- 
tute real exceptions. 

With regard to the root SM^, to remember, Latin 
memoria, I have fully shown in a chapter devoted 
to the root M^^, a parallel form of SMJR, that it meant 
to care, to love, to desire, as we see in Sanskrit 
&mara, love, and in Greek p-fpfj-alpat, lifpifiva, lo/wopos, 
etc. ; and I have tried to explain by what process the 
concepts of caring, loving, dwelling on, could be ex- 

' ' OrundziigG dec Grieoliieolieu Etjmologie,' p. loi. 
" ' Loctures on the Science of Language,' vol. ii. p. 347. 
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pressed by a root which meant originally to make 
soft, to melt, the very concept which is assigned to the 
root KM, the sister root of SM.K. 

The root of GnS, to know, had no doubt reached its 
abstract meaning in all Aryan languages before the 
Aryan family was broken up, and that is a long time 
ago. But we can still perceive that the root oak is 
formed from a root gan, like msa from man, dhmA 
from dham, etc Now this root oa n meant really, I am 
strong, I can, and originally, I beget, as we may see in 
such derivatives as yovevs, parens. Sk.^anitS.,yer«r^pi 
genitor, etc, A root which originally meant, ' I am 
strong," ' I can,' and afterwards, ' I know,' may surely 
be said to have expressed a very sensible idea. We 
say in German Ick kann GnecAinck, in the sense of 
' I know Greek,' and this includes both the practical 
knowledge, the r('x»"I, and the theoretical knowledge, 
the i'Turrrrnxj] of Greek, This ^TrumJ/XTj, or knowledge, 
is, as Aristotle tells us, the result of repeated t/iTreipi'a, of 
practical experience, power, or skilL In Sanskrit sak 
means to be strong or able, the desiiierative sfKBH means 
to Icam. We can thus understand how in an early 
phase of thought, I can, i. e. 1 have mastered, came 
to mean I know, while in a later phase of language I 
know came to mean I c an, for, in Anglo-Saxon, i c ca n, 
I can, is really an old preterite of cunnan, to know^. 

There remains, therefore, out of the whole capital 
of language one root only, man, to think, of which, 
according to Curtius, it would be impossible to find a 
material origin. Let us see whether we really cannot 
follow up that root also a little farther, and trace it to 
its homely nursery. We find here again two forma of 
' Skeatj ' Principles of English Etyniologj,' p. iiG. 
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the Bame root, man and mna, giving riae to suoh 
:ds aB jiivo^, mind, Sk. manas, Lat. mens, and 
min-iscor, but also to nvriiiJi, memory. Tliat this 
root MAN is the same root which we have in liivnt, 
I remain, or in Latin maneo, has been admitted by 
Curtius and by most comparative scholars ; but Cur- 
tius thinks that ' the concept of remaining and con- 
tinuing was secondary, and derived from the primary 
concept of meditative and hesitative thought as the 
opposite of quick deed' (Lc. p. 103), Unnatural as 
this may sound, there is much to be said for it, as for 
most of Curtius'a obaervationa. In the growth of lan- 
guage and thought words do not only change their 
material into a spiritual, but likewise their spiritual 
into a mateiial meaning. While at first the quickness of 
thought is likened to the quickness of lightning or of 
horses, after a time the quickness of horses is likened 
to the quickness of thought. As early as the Veda 
we find horses called mano^ava, ' quick like thought.' 
And as thought is not only quick, but, from apother 
point of view, may also be said to be slow, Cmiiua's 
viewis by no means unnatural, and might be supported 
by not a few analogies. If we ask a man whether he 
is coming, he might say, ' I am thinking,' i.e. 'I ana 
hesitating.' The great Cunctator, Fabius, might 
really be translated as the thoughtful general if, ap 
Curtius thinks, cunctari is connected with the Sk- 
SANK, to ponder, the Gothic hugjan. 

But in spite of all this, everything seems to me to 
point in a different direction when we are looking for 
the true origin of man, to think. The fact that man 
would be the only root which started with an abstract 
meaning would alone be enough to make us feel very 
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doubtful. But there is stronger evidence in support 
of the theory that MAN meant first to remain, or, in a 
causative sense, to make remain, to stop, to hold ; 
and that it afterwards only took the meaning of hold- 
ing, remembering, thinking. I am almost afraid to 
quote Aristotle once more, for we have of late been 
told EO often that he is antiquated, and that in our 
days a knowledge of Plato and Aristotle disqualifies 
rather than qualifies a man for giving an opinion on 
any philosophical questions. However, I shall sum- 
mon up courage and point out how Aristotle clearly 
saw in the remaining of impressions the origin of 
remembering and thinking. After stating that all 
animals poasesB sensation, he divides them into two 
classes — those whose sensations remain (//ouij) and 
those whose sensations do not remain. Those whose 
sensations do not remain possess no knowledge 
{yvma-if) beyond sensation, while those whose sensa- 
tions do remain are again divided by him into two 
classes, according as they are able or not to gather 
the permanent sensations which remain {Xoyos}. The 
process, therefore, by which, according to Aristotle, 
thought arises is first sensation (aio-flqo-is) ; then per- 
manence (fiov^ or t^vi]fi.r), memory). Then from re- 
peated acts of memory comes experience (^fcwfipia) ; 
and lastly, from experience arise both art {rt'xt";) and 
knowledge (ima-T^ni]), which deal with the one in the 
many, that is with the general, and constitute in fact 
what we call the acts of the mind. If this should be 
called a veiy primitive analysis of our mental develop- 
ment it will answer our purpose all the better ; for it 
will make it all the more plausible that what struck 
Aristotle as the first step leading from sensation to 
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thought may have been in the minds of the earJy 
framers of language also, when they ehose the root 
MAN, to remain or retain, which we have in novi^, to 
express the act of memory, >iw}/^ij, and what is closely 
connected with memory, Sk, manaa, /xeVos, mens, 
mind. 

No doubt every one of these words took its OAmi 
peculiar colouring from the atmosphere in which it 
was brought up. No doubt also there ia still a great 
step from mere memory to thought. But so there ia 
from a shepherd to a king (gopa), from a hearth to a 
temple (aedes); and yet the name of the one grows . 
slowly and imperceptibly into the name of the other. 

Nor is there any real weight in the objection that 
n4vii> and manere are intranaltive verba, meaning to 
remain and not to retain. Most ancient verbs can be 
applied both in a transitive and an intransitive sense, 
and language to supply her wants took as great liber- 
ties in ancient as in modern times, when, instead of 
gubvenit mi/d aliqidd^, 'something comes up in my 
mind,' we say je m'cn soaikfis, ' I remember it.' 

But if it should seem strange that what we call 
memory was expressed at first as that which re- 
mains, and that to remember should have been 
conceived as holding back or causing to remain, let 
us consider that our own word recollection cornea 
originally from a very rough and ready word, namely 
from re-colligo, to bind together, whUe intclligo, 
i.e. in ter-Iigo, meant much the same, namely to bind 
or combine one thing with another, and c o g i t o, i. e. co - 
agito, was originally no more than putting two and 
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two togotber. Intellectual acta which go beyond mere 
sensation are over and over again expressed by words 
which meant originally to hold back or to hold to- 
gether. Thus to apprehend meant to take hold of, 
to comprehend to hold together, just as in German 
we have ergreifen, to grip, i.e. to apprehend, be- 
greifen to comprehend. In Sanskrit upa-labh, to 
take hold of, is likewise used in the aenae of appi'e- 
bending and perceiving. Percipere from meaning 
to seize, came to mean to perceive {percipere animo et 
memoria ciidoilire, C'ic. deOr, i. 28, 137). Concipere, 
to lay hold of on aJl sides, was used in the same sense, 
though in time it took more prominently the sense of 
understanding, thus preparing the modem distinction 
between percept and concept, the one sensuous, 
the other intellectual. From nehmen, capere, we 
have not only wahrnehmen, to perceive, but like-; 
wise the German name of reason, Vernunft. Vor- 
stellen in German means to stand or place before, 
and a Vorstellung was originally used in the sense 
of an image placed before the mind. The question 
whether Verstand comes from the same source, and 
meant originally the act of stopping, arresting, or 
holding sensations, is extremely difficult to answer. 
If it were so, this derivation would throw some light 
on the equally difficult word lTr(iJTri(:ii|, understanding, 
knowledge, which seems to be connected with (^itrnj^f, 
to stop, and more particularly with iTiltrraa-is, which 
means stopping, but is often used in the sense of 
attention or noticing. In that case, understanding 
also would perhaps receive some rays of light, though, 
at present, its formation and first intention are still 
involved in much doubt. 
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And as the namea of our intellectual faculties, which 
ai-e mostly expressions for various acta performed by 
them, lead ua back invariably to the aimplest occupa- 
tions of the child which stops, seizes, holds, gathers, 
it may be amells and tastes whatever is brought 
within hia g^rasp, other names also of that which is 
supposed to be within us, call it mind, or spirit, or 
soul, or anything else, disclose much more primitive 
meanings, whenever we succeed in discovering their 
baptismal certificates. Thus spirit meant at first no 
more than breath, then life, then soul, then mind. 
Animua ia connected with anima, air. Istillknow 
no better etymology of soul, though it has been much 
attacked, than that which connects it with the Gothic 
saivala, and with saiva, the sea, and traces these 
words back to the same root which appeai-s in Greek 
adai, I shake (Lobeck, Ehemat., 112), a root which 
Curtius identified with the Sanskrit root shO, pre- 
ra« e, to set in motion. Though this derivation must 
remain somewhat uncertain, the possibility of forming 
a name of the emotions and passions within us from 
roots expressive of violent external motion is fully 
proved by the Greek flufnij, which, as even Plato knew 
(Crat. p. 419), is closely connected with 6veiv, to rush, 
to rage, from which fliJeAXa, a gale, and similar words. 
I must confess that it was chiefly this remark of Plato 
in the Cratylus (p. 419), that Bvixos is so called from 
the raging and boiling of the soul, that led me to sup- 
pose ' that the idea of boiling might also be at the root 
of such worda as Geist in German and ghost in 
English, AS. gdst. To boil in Greek is C^(» for f«V<u. 
from which ftVts, boiling, and probably also fij^o?, 
' 'Lectures on the Science of Language,' vol. i. p, 434. 
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ardour, zeal. In Sanskrit the same verb exists aa 
YAH and yEsn, which would account for Old High- 
German j es-an, to ferment, from whicli A.S. gyst (for 
geoat). The representation of a Sanskrit y by a 
Teutonic g haa been needlessly called in question. We 
see an analogous change in such forms as Middle High- 
German gise.j as, jfir en, gejeaon; in gist, foam, by 
the side of gest and jest, yeast. In Icelandic geisa 
means to chafe and rage, and in Swedish dialects 
gajst means a sharp wind. I still think, therefore, 
as I did in 1861, that ghost and Geist may come 
from the same root, and I may now refer to Grimm's 
Dictionary, B.T. Geist, in support of my theory, and 
in explanation of certain peculiar changes of the 
vowels of this very root. Why the name of the 
famous Geysir in Iceland should not come from 
the same root, though with a modified vowel, I 
cannot see; and even the name of Gas, though it is 
an artificial word, seems to me to have been fornied 
under the influence of these words. It was the Belgian 
chemist Von Helmont (died 1644), who, as Dr. Skeat 
informs us, invented the two words Gas and Bias; 
and in inventing them he had no doubt in his mind the 
Dutch gcest, a volatile hquid, and blazon, to blow. 
If we think of other words for spirit, soul, or mind, 
they all tell us the same tale. As we speak of the 
heart and the brain, the Greeks spoke of themidrif, 
tjipives ; the heart, xapbia, K^ap, i)Top ; and even of the 
liver, rJTTap ; while ■^vx/i, which expressed in time 
almost everything that goes on within us, meant ori- 
ginally no more than spirit or breath '. 
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Whatever worda we take which now express the 
most abstract and spiritual concepts, they have all 
passed through their infancy and early youth, and 
duiing that time they were flesh and bone, and little 
else. 

What was the original meaning of to consider? 
It meant star-gazing. In Latin it ia frequently used 
together with contemplare, to contemplate, and that 
ia derived from teraplura, a space marked out in the 
heavens for the observation of auguries. The Latin 
percontari, to interrogate, to examine, comes from 
contus, the Greek kovtos, a pole used for punting and 
■ for feeling the bottom of a river (Donat. ad Ter. Hec. 
i. 2, a). To govern was originally guvernare, to 
steer, formed from the Greek KU^epi'Sy, to steer, and 
this from ic6j3fpvop, guvernum, the helm, the rudder, 
posaibly so called because it was a slightly bent pole 
attached to a ship, and derived from kv-htw, to bend, 
from which Kv^ha, bent forward, etc. (See Schmidt, Vo- 
calismus, p. 163.) When we hear of an exploded 
error, we are apt to think of an explosion, as if the 
exploded error was like an exploded bomb, burst and 
harmless. But to explode meant originally to clap 
the hands till on actor took off his mask or left the 
stage, as Cicero says : E »cena modo siOilis ged efiam eon- 
vicio explodebantuT. We see nothing strange when we 
speak of weighing our arguments or pondering the 
etymology of a word. Why should wo wonder at the 
French using penser, i. e. pcnaare, to weigh, in the 
sense of thinking t. We speak of well-weighed state- 
menta, and in the same sense the Romans said ex- 
actus, exact, from esigere, to drive out the tongue 
of a balance, to weigh carefully. Such a careful 
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weighing was called exagium, the French esaai, the 
English Essay, which is always supposed to be a 
careful and exact treatment of a subject. 

What is sagacity ? The Romans themselves tell 
us that sagacitaa applies primai'iiy to the keenness 
of scent in dogs. They tell us of a goose being more 
keen-Bcented than dogs, caiiilugve »agacior anger (Ov. M. 
xi. 599), and speak of a man as an animal providum, 
sagax, multiplex, acutum, memor, plenum ra- 
tionis et consilii (Cic. Leg, i. 7, 32). But what is 
the origin of the word sagax ? Cicero derives siigax 
from sSgire. 'Satire,' he says, ' imtire aeiifetsi: ex 
quo adgae anu9 quia mulia scire volunt; et iogaces dicti ■ 
eanea. la igitur qui ante edgit qwim oblata ret eat, dicitur ■ 
praesdgire, id eft futura ante sentire.' Classical scholars 
will probably he shocked at the idea of deriving • 
s5gax with a short a, from sagire with a long, but 
nothing ia more common than the change of ti to d, 
when there is a reason for it. In one sense, however, 
they are quite right. Siigire ia derived not from 
sSgax, but from sagus, like saevire from eaevus; 
but for all that aagax and sigua sprang originally 
from the same root. 

But what ia that root ? I believe it was Lottner, 
himself a man of great sagacity, who first proposed to 
connect augax and sagus with Greek ^yeto-flai. In 
Greek nyda-Bai means to lead and to think, just as 
dfieere in Latin. This rjytZa-daL cannot possibly be 
derived fi-om ttytu, though not only classical scholars 
think so, but even Curtius [GrimdzUge, p. 171). But 
it may be connected with the English to seek, the 
Gothic Bokian, so that a dog was at first called 
sagax because he led well or sought well, because he 
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was a good pointer. This implied his possessing a 
keen scent, and hence the applicability of the word 
sagacity even in the case of a Prime Minister, who 
must be a good leader, a good seeker, a good pointer, 
and, let us hope, a good retriever also. 

We have thus seen how important in the biography 
of words must always be the chapter of their nursery 
recollections. We shall see hereafter how the school- 
days also have left their lasting impression on the 
character of many words. 



III. Persona. 



WE have seen how strikingly Locke's famous 
aphorism, HihU in infeUeet-u quod non aniefwerit 
in sensif, was confirmed by the testimony of language. 
The whole temple of language hi built of bricka, and 
every one of these bricks ia made of clay ; or, in 
other words, every word in our dictionary is derived 
from roots, and every root, as Noir^ has shown, 
I primitive act of primitive men, such as 
■, platting, cutting, shaking, chewing, drinking, 
roaring, etc. Even Gurtius's three abstract roots 8M^, 
to remember, gna, to know, and man, to think, when 
closely pressed, had to confess their humble origin. 

But roots belong to prehistoric periods, and we 
have now to inquire whether the same law holds good 
in historic times likewise, and whether we too must 
he satisfied to use common clay wherewith to mould 
and model the most sublime, the most airy, the most 
abstract conceptions of our mind. 

An experiment ia always more convincing than 
mere argument. Let us take such a word as Person. 
Nothing can be more abstract. It is neither male nor 
female, neither young nor old. As a noun it is hardly 
more than what to be is as a verb. In French it 
may even come to mean nobody. Foi* if we ask our 
eomierge at Paris whether anybody has called on us 



duriDg our absence, he will reply, 'Fersonne, : 
which meana, 'AW a toul, sir.' 

Of course person is the Lafc. persona. It came 
to us from Rome, but the journey was long and its 
adventures many. 

In Latin persona meant a mask, made of thin 
wood or clay, such aa was worn by the actoi-s at 
Rome. It is curious that while the Greek actors 
always wore these masks, the Roman actors did not 
adopt them at first. Thus while nearly all technical 
Latin terms connected with the theatre were borrowed 
from Greek, the name for mask, -npoa-wnov, was never 
naturalised in Italy. The story goes that a famous 
actor, Roscius Gallus (about lOO B.C.), introduced 
masks, which had been unknown before on the Roman 
stage, because he had the misfortune to squint. This 
may or may not be true, but I confess it sounds to 
me a little like a story invented hy malicious friends. 
Anyhow it is strange that, if Roscius had introduced 
masks simply in order to hide certain blemishes of 
his face, the name given to them in Latin, possibly by 
Roscius Gallus himself, should have been persona, 
i.e. that which causes the voice to sound. We can 
understand why the Greeks called their masks ■7rf>iJ(r- 
(OTTOv, which means simply what is before the face, 
the mask thus worn being meant to indicate the 
character represented by each actor on the stage. To 
us it seems almost incredible that the great Greek 
actors should have submitted to such mummeries, 
and should have deprived themselves of the most 
powerful help in acting, the expression of the face. 
But so it was, and we are told that it was necessary, 
because without these prosdpa, which contained some 
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acouBtic apparatus to Btrengthen the voice of the 
actor, they could not have made themselves heard in 
the wide and open-air theatres of Greece. 

Whythese masks should have been called persona 
in Latin, i.e. thro ugh- sounder, requires no further 
explanation; but the story of Roscius Gallus, the 
squinting actor, becomes thereby all the more doubt- 
ful, particularly if we remember that Plautus already 
was able to use the diminutive persolla in the. 
sense of ' You little fright 1 ' (Plaut. Cure. i. 3. 36.) 

I see no reason to doubt that persona, as a 
feminine, was a genuine Latin word, the name of an 
instrument through which the voice could be made to 
sound, and more particularly of the mask used by 
Greek actors, 

Gellius (v. 7) informs us that a Latin grammarian 
who had written a learned work on the origin of 
words, Gavi us Bassus byname, derived persona from 
personare, to sound through, because ' the head and 
mouth being hidden everjnvhere by the cover of the 
mask and open only thi-ough one passage for the 
emission of the voice, drives the voice, being no 
longer unsettled and diffused, into one exit only, 
well gathered together, and thus makes it sound more 
clear and melodious. And because that mask makes 
the voice of the mouth clear and resonant, therefore it 
has been called persona, the o being lengthened on 
account of the form of the word.' 

I should have thought that with regard to the 
origin and the formation of a word which had become 
current at Kome not so very long before his time, the 
testimony of a scholar such as Gavius Eassus was, 
would have carried considerable weight. But no ; 
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there is nothing that scholars, who can discover 
nothing else, like so much as to discover a false 
quantity. The o in the Latin adjective persSnus, 
they say, is short, that in persSna is long No 
doubt it is, and Gavius Eassus was well aware of it, 
but he says the o was lengthened on account of the 
form of the word. la not that clear enough for 
a grammarian ? Are there not many words in which 
the vowel is lengthened or strengthened on account of 
the form of the word? Havg we not in Sanskrit the 
same root, svan, which forms svana, sound, but 
svana, sounding^ 

However, before we enter on the defence of our 
own derivation, let ua see whether our opponents can 
produce a more plausible one. Scaliger, the great 
Scaliger, in order to avoid a false quantity, went so 
far as to derive persona from irepl •r&ij.a, what is 
round the body, or even from TrepiC^a-dat, to gird 
round. Is not this straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel ? We have only to consider that such an 
etymology was possible, and possible with a Scaliger 
who, taking all in all, was perhaps the greatest 
classical scholar that the world has ever known, in 
order to see how completely classical scholarship has 
been purified and reinvigorated by comparative philo- 
logy. Would even the most insignificant of Greek 
professors now venture on such an etymology which, 
not much more than three hundred years ago, was 
uttered without any misgivings by the prince of 
classical scholars 1 

About a hundred years later, another great autho- 
rity, Vossius, the author of an Etpn-ologieum Magnuitti 
represented per86na as a corruption of the Greek 
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proadpon. Now it is quite true that the Romans 
made ead havoc with some of the words which thoy 
adopted from Greek, but we may go through .the 
whole Temaurni Ilah-graecm, lately published by Saal- 
feld (1884}, without finding anything approaching to 
Buch violence. 

However, I must confess claasieal scholars are not 
the only offenders. Professor Pott, the Nestor of 
comparative philologists, rather than incur the sus- 
picion of committing a false quantity, suggests that 
persona may be a corruption, if not of prosSpon, 
at least of a possible adjective prosopina, while 
the change of prosopina into persona might be 
justified by the analogous change of Persephone into 
Proserpina. I do not thinkthat the equation Perse- 
phone ; Proserpina= prosopina : persona would 
be approved of by many mathematicians, and there 
remains besides the other objection that Persephone 
was a real Greek word, but proaopina was not. 

We must try to find out, therefore, whether Latin 
could not have formed two words, one porsSnus, 
meaning resounding, and another persona, meaning 
a resounding instrument. It is well known that the 
radical vowels i and u are constantly strengthened in 
certain derivatives. I still think that the beat name 
for that change is Oujia, but if it is thought better to 
begin with the strong vowels or rather diphthongs ai 
and au, and call i and u their weakened forms, I do 
not think that we either lose or gain much by this 
change of fashion. I hold that what Hindu gram- 
marians have explained as Gnna, or strengthening, 
accounts best for such words as dQx, dQcis and 
dflco, fides and fidus, dlcax and dtco, etc. 
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Exactly the same process would account for aSno 
and persfinus by the side of perafina. We are not 
sui-piieed at sopor and sopio, toga and contagium, 
sSgax and sagus, plilciduB and pl&care, even 
aedere and aedare. We have in Sanskrit ksu, 
quick, in Greek (okv?, in Latin 6c-iua, all derived 
from a root as, which preserves its short vowel in 
acus and Scut us. We know that causative verbs in 
particular lengthen, if poasible, their short vowel, as 
we see in sopire, pl&care, afidare'. If therefore 
our phonetic conscience pricks us, all we have to do 
is to admit a causative formation of son are, and 
.- persona would then mean exactly what it does 
mean, namely something which causes the voice to 
sound throu<^h. In fact pers6na by the side of 
sonare is no more irregular than perjugis, con- 
tinual, by the aide of j fig, in conj ux, conj Ggis. 

Whoever invented or started this word, whether a 
squinting actor or some maker of musical instruments 
at Rome, had certainly no idea of what would be the 
fate of it. It is a very fascinating, though, no doubt, 
a very mischievous amusement, to roll down stones 
from the crest of a bill. Some start away briskly, 
but come to a audden atop. Othera roll down slowly, 
and after a time vanish from oui- sight. But now and 
then a quite insignificant pebble will strike against 
other stones, and they will roll down together, and 
loosen a large stone that was only waiting for a 
slight push. And down they go, like an avalanche of 
earth and dust, tearing up the turf, uprooting trees, 
jumping high into the air, and making havoc all 
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along their couTBe, till tliey settle down at last in the 
valley, and no one can say how these strange bouldei'a 
came to be there. So it is with words. Many are 
started, but they will not roU. Others roll away and 
nothing aeems to come of them. But this word per- 
sona has rolled along with wonderful bounds, striking 
right and left, suggesting new thoughts, stin-ing up 
clouds of controversy, and occupying to the present 
day a prominent place in all discussions on theology 
and philosophy, though few only of those who use it 
know how it came to bo there. 

Persona proved to be a very handy and useful 
word, and I hardly know what we should have done 
without it. In languages which do not possess such 
a word whole trains of thought are miasing which we 
express by distinguishing between the mask and its 
wearer. Both came to be called persona, and 
hence a very important double development in the 
meanings of the word. 

When persona was taken in its first meaning of 
mask, representing not the real, but the assumed 
character of an actor, nothing was more natural than 
to say, for instance, of a dishonest man tbat he was 
wearing a persona. Thus persona took the sense 
of false appearance, and Seneca (Ep. 24. 13) was able 
to say that we ought to remove the mere appearance 
or jieraona, not only from men, but also from things : 
Noii homiiiibui tanlum, ted et rebnt permna dementia e»t ei 
reddenda faciei sua. Personatus was used of a man 
who had to appear different from what he really was, 
and Cicero, writing to Atticus (15. i, 4), exclaimed, 
Quid est eur ego personatus ambulem ? ' Why should I 
walk about in an assumed character?' We speak of 
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personating in. a elightly different sense, namely, 
when some one, for fraudulent purposes, tries to pass 
fou some one else. In Latin, however, persona was 
not always used in " the sense of a deceptive ap- 
pearance, for we aee Cicero remarking that ' He who 
teaches philosophy takes upon himself a very serious 
part': Qtii philotophiam projiteiur, gravissimam mihi sm- 
tinere videlur persoiiam (Cic. in Pis. cap. 39). 

But while in. these cases persona is used in the 
aense of the mask worn, we find it in others ex- 
pressing the real character represented by the actor 
on the stage. When we now read of Dramatis 
Personae, we no longer think of masks, but of the 
real characters appearing in a play. After all, an 
actor, wearing the mask of a king, was for the time 
being a king, and thus persona came to mean the 
very opposite of mask, namely a man's real nature- 
and character. Thus Cicero, for instance, writes to 
Caesar that his nature and person, or what would 
now be called his character, might fit him for a cer- 
tain work : — Et ad earn radoiiem . . . exuUmaiata. satU 
aptam. esse et naturam, et personam meam, characlerem 
ilicere hodie iolemm. Nay, what is still more curious, 
persona slowly assumes the meaning of a great per- 
sonage, or of a person of rank, and, in the end, of 
rank itself, as when Cicero (de Fin. i. 3) says: — ■ 
Genui hoc scridendi, eisi sit elegans, personae tamen et 
ilignilatis esse neganf, 'Though this kind of writing be 
elegant, they deny that it is weighty and dignified.' 

This sense of persona prevailed during the Middle 
Ages, and continues, as we shall see, to the present 
day. A man magnae personae means in mediseval 
Latin a man of great dignity. We read of viri 
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^H meaning of the word. Tlius in the third century 

^H Clement (Protrepticus, x, i lo, 86 P.) speaks of Christ 

^H as asauming the human mank {to avdpiinov ^poiroiiTiiov) 

^1 and acting the drama of human salvation (to a-mnipiov 

^H bpofia Tijs d.v9pa)T!orr}ros vjrtKpCvero). A very similar 

^M expression h found in Clement's Stromata, vii. 1 1 

^H {3'3> S.), where we read, ^^t«;i0ws tdIwv viroKpivoiievos 

^H TO 6pana rcB ^Lov o-nep av o Aeos ayiaviaairdai -nap&iqtT} : 

^H ' Blamelessly acting wliatever drama of life God gave 

^H him to act.' It would have been impossible to find a 

^B better metaphor for what these early Christian philo- 

^H sophers wished to express, namely that the substance 

^H of the Godhead was one, but that it had manifested 

^1 itself to us under three aspects, or, as it were, under 

^B three mafiks, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

^H This form of thought would have satisfied the simplest 

^^k peasant and the most hair-splitting philosopher, so 

^^k long as they were content to see through the glass of 

^1 metaphor darkly. But the Eastern and Western 

^r Churches spoke two different languages, and the 

Greek word prosi'pon always differed somewhat 
from the Latin word persona, by which it was 
translated. Prosopon retained more or less the 
meaning of mask, persona added to it the meaning 
of the wearer of the mask. Persona connoted what 
stood behind the mask, the hypostasis; prosopon 
did not always. 

Hence the Greek ecclesiastics after a while became 
afraid of irpdo-tojroi? or mask. They thought it might seem 
to favour the opinion of Sabellius, who maintained 
that there was one uTroVraats, substance, in the God- 
head, and that Father, Sou and Holy Ghost were but 
three irpdo-toira, or ivup-ara, names, or (vipyii.ai., manifcstft- . 
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tions. But they were equally afraid that if Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were represented aa too distinct 
from each other, there was danger of Arianism, and 
that instead of three upotrunTa they would have three 
oia-iai. They theiefore took refuge in saying that 
there was in the Godhead one ovo-ia, essence, but 
three tntoirrd(rfis. substances. Unfortunately the dis- 
tinction between oi<ria, essentia, and viso<rTams, 
substantia, was not one sanctioned by philosophera 
at large, and even the earlier Christian writers had 
used oi/tria and vTroorairty as synonymous. Those there- 
fore who laid the greater stress on the unity of the 
Godhead remonstrated against the admission of three 
VTTooTao-eis which, in spite of all declarations to the con- 
trary, seemed to them the same as ov<rCai. It was all 
very well to say, as Basilius did, that ovirCa. essence, 
differed from v-noffrains, sulistance, as the genenil does 
from the singular, as for instance ' animal ' differa from 
' this man.' This did not satisfy either the philoso- 
phical or the theological conscience of honest thinkers, 
more particularly of those who had accustomed them- 
selves to the use of the word persona in Latin. 

There is a most touching letter of St. Jerome's to 
Pope Damasus^. He had been a follower of Origen, 
and though he brought himself to speak of tres 
personae, his conscience revolted against the new 
formula, trea hypostases, which to his mind con- 
veyed the meaning of thiee substances. ' Which 
apostle,' he says, 'has ever uttered this? What new 
Paul, or teacher of the Gentiles, taught it ? I ask, 
What can be understood by those hypostases? 

i edition nf St. Jerome, is Migne'H ' Patrologia Lalina,' 
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noblles et personati, alao of mercatores per- 
aonati, always iii the BoriBe of eminent and respected. 
In ecclesiastical language persona soon took a tech- 
nical meaning. Personatus meant not only digni- 
tas in general, but it was used of those who held a 
living or several livings, bnt committed the actual 
cure of Bouls to a vicar. Persojiae mazime n qui bene- 
Jicia sen ecdemas per vicarios deserviri curant ; ' Persona 
are chiefly those who let their benefices and churches 
be served by others.' These so-called personae held 
very high rank, llalent dignitatem cum prerogativa in 
cAoro et capitulo. A Canonicus, we read in a charter 
(anno 1 227, torn. 3, Hist. Eccl. Mell, p. 120}, uon Mbebit 
in choTo nostra stavlnvi in ordine personarum, sed hahehii 
primum staulum. in ordine aacerdotum; 'A canon shall 
not have in our choir a stall in the row of the per- 
sonae, but shall have the first stall in the row of the 
priests.' No doubt, this led to many abuses. We 
read of a nepos, a word of peculiar meaning, which 
still lives in our own word nepotism, who turpi 
commercio in diversis ecelesHs arleptus est personatas, 'who 
by dishonourable means baa obtained personatus in 
different churches.' As early as 1332, in a council 
held at Oxford, the question had to be discussed, 
utmm vicarius onera ecdesiae ttubire debeat an persona, 
'whether a vicar shonld fulfil the duties of the church 
or a persona.' From this persona comes no doubt 
the modern name of parson, and it is strange that so 
learned a man as Elackstone should not have known 
this. For though he knows that parson is derived 
from persona, he thinks that he was called 
cause the church, which is an invisible body, was 
resented by his pei-son. 
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Blackstone, aa a lawyer, was evidently thinking of 
another technical meaning which persona had as- 
sumed from a very early time. Omaejus, we read in 
Paul. Dig, lib, i, lit. 5, leg. I, quo utmur tel ad pergonat 
pertlntt, v.el ad res, vel wl aciiones. Anybody who had 
rights was in legal language a person, and slaves 
were aaid to have no person by law ; nam, servi per- 
sonam legibus von hahent (apud Senat. lib. 6, Epist. 8), 
where persona may be really translated by right. 
This is still more clearly seen in such phrases afi 
habere poiestftem ei personam emendi el vendeiidi, to pos- 
sess the pijwer and right of buying and sellmg. In 
this sensf., no doubt, the parson may be said to be the 
persona of his church, but this was not, as we saw, 
the historical origin of the ecclesiastical per-sona, as 
opposed to vicarius. 

Lastly, persona came to mean what we call a per- 
son, an individual. We read in mediieval writers of 
MHtverei personae qui capti sunt ex ufraqiie parte, aJl the 
/ persons who were taken on either side ; and what is 
curious, this use ofpersonaasa masculine continues 
even in modern French, where, under certain circum- 
stances, we may treat personne as a mascuhne. 

But even here the biography of persona is by no 
means ended. At one time the fate of Christianity 
seemed to depend on the right meaning of the word 
TrpoVioTToc or persona. Without entering here into 
all the intricacies of theological controversy, we can 
easily see that nothing was more natural to a Christian 
who spoke and thought in Greek than to apply to 
the three manifestations of the Godhead the name 
, of prosopa, or masks. In doing this the earlier 
writers were quite conscious of the metaphorical 
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personality. But if we ask what this personality 
means, and why we are called personae, the answers 
are very ambiguous. Does our personality consist in 
our being English or German, in our being young or 
old, male or female, wise or foolish ? And if not, 
what remains when all these distinctions vanish? 
Is there a higher Ego of which our human ego is but 
the shadow? From most philosophers we get but 
uncertain and evasive answers to these questions, and 
perhaps even here, in the darkest passages of psycho- 
logical and metaphysical inquu'y, a true knowledge of 
language may prove our best guide. 

Let us remember that persona had two meanings, 
that it meant originally a" mask, but that it soon 
came to be used as the name of the weai-er of the 
mask. Knowing how many ambiguities of thought 
arose from this, we have a right to aak. Does our 
personality consist in the persona we are wearing, 
in our body, our senses, our language and our reason, 
our thoughts, or does our true personality lie some- 
1 else ? It may be that at times -we so forget 
ourselves, our true Self, as to imagine that we are 
Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, or Pi'ince Hamlet. Nor 
can we doubt that we are responsible each for his 
own dram alU persona, that we are hissed or applauded, 
rewarded, according as we act the part 
allotted to ua in this earthly drama, badly or well. 
But the time comes when we awake, when we feel 
that not only our flesh and our blood, but all that we 
have been made to feel, to think and to say, was 
outside our true self; that we were witnesses, not 
actors ; and that before we can go home, we must 
take off our masks, standing like \ 
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strange stage, and wondering how for so long a time 
we did not perceive even within ourselves the simple 
distinction between persmm and ;penoiiia^ between the 
mask and the wearer. 

There is a Sanskrit verse which an Indian friend 
of mine, a famous Minister of State, sent me when 
retiring from the world to spend his last years in 
contemplation of the highest problems : — 

No deho nendriyani ksharam atiA;apalam no mano naiva 

buddhi/t, 
Pr4no naiv^am asmity akhila^uc^am idam vastu^atam katham 

sylm; 
Naham k^me na ddr^ gnliasutasu^anakslietravittadi dikram, 
SaksM Adtpratyagatm^ nikhila^agadadhish^/^anabhiita^ ^vo 

*liam. 

*I am not this body, nor the senses, nor this perishable, fickle 
mind, not even the imderstanding ; I am not indeed this breath ; 
how should I be this entirely dull matter? I do not desire, 
no, not wife, far less houses, sons, friends, land, and wealth. 
I am the witness only, the perceiving inner self, the support of 
the whole world, and blessed,' 



IV. SoROOL-EAT Recollections. 



WHEN speaking of the traces of the nursery 1 
which without much effort can etill be 
covered in words now used to convey the highert ' 
abstractions in philosophy, I remarked that the school- 
days also had left their impression on the Aryan 
vocabulary, and that I hoped to point out some of 
them on a future occasion. 

Who were our a choolm asters ? I speak, of course, 
of European nations only, and of those who employ 
Aryan languagea, whether Celtic, Teutonic, Romanic, 
Slavonic, or Greek, The ancestors of these people, 
nations, and languages spent their nursery-days, to- 
gether with such apparently heterogeneous races as 
Hindus, Persians, Armenians, and others, far away 
from their present abodes ; according to some, on the 
high plateau of Asia, according to others, in more 
northern latitudes. But wherever their cradle stood, 
certain it is that they all carried away from their long- 
forgotten home their words for father and mother, 
sister and brother, dog, cow, and horse, food and 
drink, nay, even for that unknown Being to whom 
they addressed their simple prayers. These words 
are so little changed that even now, if carefully cleaned 
and placed under the microscope of the scholar, they 
appear almost identical. 




I But when the time came to go to school, and to 
learn the A B G, and other rudiments of knowledge 
and faith, the Aryan people, nations, and languages 
had aeparated. Some had gone towards the south-east, 
the ancestors of Hindus and Persians, others had pro- 
ceeded towards the north-west, and we know little about 
their wild school-days except what by chance has re- 
mained imbedded in some of the layers of their language. 
In Europe every nation has, directly or indirectly, 
received its first training from the Greeks. The 
Greeks taught the Romans, and the Romans, alone or 
assisted by the Greeks, taught the rest of Europe. "We 
know very little about the early relations between 
Greeks and Romans, and what the Greeks and 
Romans themselves have told ua about the doings 
of their ancestors is generally very fabulous. But 
there are historical documents which cannot be falsi- 
fied, though they may be often difficult to interpret, 
I mean the words of a language. If wo wished to 
'know, for instance, who has taught us the game 
of chess, the name of chess would tell us better 
than anything else that it came to the West from 
Persia. In spite of all that has been written to the 
Ciontrary, chess was originally the game of Kings, 
the game of Shahs. This word Shah became in Old 
French eschac. It. sc ace o, Germ. Schach; while the 
Old French cschecs was further corrupted into chess. 
The more original form chec has likewise been pre- 
served, -though wc little think of it when we draw a 
cheque, or when we suffer a check, or when we 
speak of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
great object of the chess-player is to protect the king, 
tmd when the king is in danger, the opponent is 
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obliged to say check, i.e. Shah, the king I 
Book of the DuehesBe, 658, ae quoted by f 
Skeat, we read : ' Therewith Fortune aeyde, " chek 
here ! " and " jtiaie " in the rayd point of the chekkere' ; 
i.e. Thereupon Fortune said 'check here I' and ^mate' 
in the middle of the ehess-board. After this the 
various meanings of cheek, cheque, or exchequer 
become easily intelligible, though it is quite true 
that if similar changea of meaning, which in our 
case we can watch hy the light of history, had taken 
place in the dirane.ss of prehistoric ages, it would be 
difficult to convince the sceptic that exchequer or woc^l 
car'ntm, the name of the cheas-board, was afterwai 
used for the checkered cloth on which accounts s 
calculated by means of counters, and that a checkeret 
career was a Hfe with many cross-lines, which mighl 
end with check mate, literally, 'the king is dead.' 

If therefore the Komans had foreign schoolmastera 
if they learnt their letters from Greek pedagogues, ■> 
should expect to find traces of that early training iij 
their language. And so we do, though not always so] 
clearly as we should wish. The name of the alphabet^ 
is clear enough. It was the Greek dX^a^ijror. Juvenal^f 
xiv. 309, says, hoc diseuni omnes ante alpha et beta jiiteilaa^U 
' all girls learn this before they learn the alphabet.*' 
That word is, in fact, worth more than many chapters! 
of Herodotus, for it teaches us that, whatever histo- 
rical sceptics may say, some Phenicians, call them 
Cadmus or anj' other name, had something to do with 
the early civilisation of Greece ; and secondly, that J 
these Phenicians had received the first impulse that! 
led them to invent alphabetic writing from Egypt.-! 
For, after reading all that has lately been written on I 
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the subject, I still hold to Rouge's great discovery, 
that the Phenician were modifications of Egyptian 
hieratic letters. If the idea, first put forward by 
liepsiuB in 183,5, that the Phenician are modifications 
of the cuneiform letters, could bo strengthened by 
new evidence, we ought never to be so completely 
convinced of the truth of our own opinion aa to refuse 
a dispassionate hearing to any new theory. The im- 
portant point, however, is this, that whatever deriva- 
tion of our alphabet we adopt must be applicable to 
the whole series, not to a few letters only. This con- 
dition seems to me as yet to be bettor fulfilled by the 
theory put forward by the late Vicomte de Roug4 
than by any other hypothesis. 

But it is very strange that the Romans, if they 
learnt their letters from the Greeks, should not have 
called them by a Greek name. They call them 
literae, a word which we hardly know how to spell 
correctly, much less how to explain etymologically. 
It is possible, of course, that the Italians or the Etrus- 
cans were cognisant of writing, long before Greek 
writing-masters settled at Rome, In that case litera 
orlitteramay be a foreign word of utterly unknown 
origin. Some scholars derive it from lino, to besmear, 
to daub. But there is no Latin suffix tera, added to 
verbal roots, and if there were, it would probably 
leave the vowel of lino short, as in the participle 
litus. And lastly, lino, if applied to writing, meajis 
to rub out, not to write. LUura is the recognised 
word for putting wax on a writing tablet in order to 
erase something written. It is just possible that 
children may have called their letters, which in their 
exercises had constantly to be rubbed out, literae, 
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and the use of obliterare, to obliterate, in the same 
sense as oblinere, would seem to point in the same 
direction ; but there is no evidence for it. 

Such has been the despair to which comparative as 
■well as classical scholars have been driven by the 
word litera that a French mvant, who better than 
anybody combines in himself both characters, derives 
it from tlie Greek diphthera. Profeaaor Breal, in 
the 'M^moirea de la Soci^t^ Linguiatique,' vol. vi, 
points out that a bi<f>depii\oi(j>os, parchment writer, was 
used in Cyprus as a name for schoolmaster. Diph- 
thera, a very different word in Greek, means prepared 
skins, the principal writing material before papyrus 
came in. This diphthera, meaning akin, ftnd skin 
only, M, Breal supposes to have been changed into 
littera, and to have assumed the meaniug of letter. 
The transition of meaning is violent, yet not impos- 
sible. Far more difficult is the change of an initial 
Greek d into a Latin 1, in a word borrowed by the 
Romans from the Greeks, Professor Br6al appeals to 
taKpv and lacruma, but these are cognate, not bor- 
rowed words, and the same applies to bAr/p and levir. 
In the middle of a word, however, that change is 
recognised, as in 'Obvaaevs, Lat. XJlyxes ', and if we 
eould find an analogy for the change of phth into tt. 
Professor Breal's conjecture might indeed claim a 
certain plausibility. This, however, seems hopeless. 
To appeal to such modern changes aa baptiser, 
pronounced biitiser, or the late corrupt spelling 
Aegytus for Aegyptus, carries no conviction, for 
many things are possible in one period of a language 
■which are utterly impossible in another, All that 
' M, M., Selected EasiijB, vol. i. p. 49B, 
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I for the present is to confess our ignorance, 
a very good lesson now and then, to the etymologist 
as well aa to everybody else. 

Other words, however, are more outspoken. That 
the Komans received their first schooling from the 
Greeks we may gather from the very word schooling. 
To the Greeks, conversations, disputations, and even 
lectures were a real relaxation and pleasure, and they 
therefore called them (rxoX?}. The Greek word achole 
ia connected with (x.ta, i. e. irsxto, and meant originally 
a halt, a pause, a rest. The Romans, when they learnt 
from tho Greeks to have their literary converaaziones 
in the house of the Scipios and elsewhere, adopted 
the naifie schola, instead of otium, and soon the 
place where such meetings were held, aoon also the 
people who met there, were called a achool. We now 
have school and achoola and scholar and scho- 
larship and scholastic philosophy, and many 
more ideas of the same kind, all expressed by words 
derived from (rxoX-q, the delightful rest at a Roman 
villa after the heat of the day was over. It was the 
elder Scipio Africanus ^ who used to say that he never 
was leas idle (otiosus) than when he was idle, i.e. 
when he enjoyed his (txoA^. 

Besides schola, we find at Rome a number 'of 
Greek words connected with school-life, such aa 
gymnasium, pedagogue, charta, paper or letter, 
epiatula, bibliotheca, diptycha, a writing-tablet 
of two loaves, grammaticus, a scholar, gramma- 
tista, a schoolmaaterj graphium, a writing-style, 
orthographia, macroeoUura, large-sized paper, 
papyrus, byblos, pegma, a bookcase, philologia, 
' Cic. de Off, iii. r. 
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Bcheda, a leaf, Germ. Zettel, thema, a subject, 
tomuB, a tome, and many more. 

Every one of these words has a history of its own, 
and not a few of them are familiar to ua in English, 
French, and German, under various disguises. From 
charta we have Magna Charta, charter, and 
chartist; from bybloa, Bible ; from echeda, to be 
Bcheduled, a not very pleasant recollection of the 
last Parliamentary election. 

But without dwelling any longer on this class of 
words, which recall rather the outward circumstances 
of education than education itself, I wish to examine 
here some terms which form the veiy framework of 
our thoughts, and which again point to Greece as the 
intellectual workshop in which they were manu- 
factured for the first time. 

What should we be without grammai' ? I do not 
mean that we should make mistakes in declension 
and conjugation. The Hottentots speak their own 
language as correctly as we speak our own. But ask 
them what is the nominative or accusative, the active 
or passive, the subject and predicate, and they will 
simply stare at you. I went through this process 
with some Japanese pupils of mine who came to 
Oxford to leara Sanskrit. My great difficulty with 
them was, not to make them learn the paradigms by 
heart, but to teach them such simple concepts as 
nominative and accusative. All these pigeon-holes 
we find almost ready-made in our mind. They are 
taught us when we begin to speak and to think. 
They constitute part of that intellectual wealth which 
comes to us almost by inheritance. But such con- 
cepts and such terms as noun, adjective, verb, 
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case, number, gender, subject, predicate, tran- 
sitive, or intraneitive, had all to be elaborated, 
and they were elaborated not without great effort by 
the Greeks. From the Greeks they migrated to Rome. 
They were translated more or less correctly by the 
Greek sehoolmaaters, with the help, it may be, of 
such men as the Scipioa, or Cicero or Caesar, and they 
now form the common property of all mankind. We 
all speak of cases, but why the different terminations 
of the nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative 
should he called caaea we never ask. They were 
called Bobecauae the gr amm at iatae at Rome thought 
casus the neareat approach to the Greek irriio-is, and 
■jiT^iTis, or fall, was used to express the relation in 
which, as we say, one word stood to another, or, as 
the Greeks said, one word fell on another, or leant 
towards another. That was why the genitive, dative, 
and accusative were called cases, and why most philo- 
sophers declared that the nominative should not be 
called a case, for the nominative stands straight out 
by itself, and the other cases only can properly be said 
to lean against it. 

Sanskrit grammarians, too, distinguish the nomina- 
tive and vocative from the other cases, AH cases are 
called kiiraka, lit. doing, i.e. doing the work of a 
sentence, or helping the verb. But nominative and 
vocative cannot claim that name, nor, what is curious, 
the genitive, namely when the genitive is used, as it 
generally is, as a predicate, and not as an ablative. 
Bee B, Liebich, 'Die Casuslehre der Indischen Gram- 
matiker' (1S85), p. 7. 

Grammar, however, ia by no means the only subject 
which the Romans and we, as their pupils, learnt 
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from the Greeks. Mathematics, nmsic, and i 
other arts, all draw their original terminology from 
the same source. Many of the terms which were o 
ginally purely technical have long ceased to he 
and are now used by many people without the lei 
thought of their oiiginal intention, nay, very often in 
a sense the very opposite of that in which our ancient 
Greek schoolmasters used it. 

We say, 'for instance.' Instance, the Latin 
inatantia, is a translation of the Greek IvrraTis, hut 
Iva-Tavi^, so far from being an example in support of 
an opinion, waa originally an objection to an argu- 
ment, or rather a proposition opposed to another 
proposition (Arist. Analyt. pr. ii. 26). 

Wo speak of a typical instance. Now what is 
typical? It is derived from the Greek tuttos, the 
name which Greek artists used of their first sketches, 
the abbozzi of the Italians. Pliny speaks of an 
artist who, hy means of a hght, threw the shadow of 
a profile on a wall, and then sketched the outlines of 
that shadow. That sketch, which was afterwards 
used for a picture or a bust, was a type, what the 
Romans called adumbratio. Typos, however, de- 
rived from Tv-rrreiv, must originally have meant that 
■which strikes or that which is struck, and before it 
could be applied to a mere outline it must have meant 
the rude figure hammered out of metal or chiselled 
out of stone. This was called the type of a man, 
before it became his likeness ; it was therefore the 
general form of man, and thus only could type have 
been used afterwards for the general form or idea of 
a thing, and a typical instance be employed in the 
sense of a general example, containing all that is 
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really esaential. When we read of tvttoi, used by the 
Greeks in the sense of letters, we might almost Bup- 
pose that they meant the same as our types- The 
Greeks, however, used tuVoi ypaixiidriov in the sense of 
marks of letters ; we use types for what produces 
these marks, and we distinguish hetween the iron 
punch, the poingon, i.e. punctio, and the copper 
matrix, which is stamped by it, and which in turn is 
used for casting the leaden types. 

This looking behind the back of words may not 
aeem very amusing, but to the student of the growth 
of thought it is a most interesting subject. It shows 
us how we came into possession of the intellectual 
tools, the Spyava, the instruments of thought, and 
makes us aware of the common debt of gratitude we 
owe to those who first fashioned these tools. 

Wb speak of an amusing subject, and nothing 
seems simpler and more natural than such an ex- 
pression. We are not aware that in using it we are 
simply speaking Greek. I do not mean to say that 
amusing has anything to do with the Greek Muses, 
though, I confess, I am by no means certain of its 
real origin. But such a common expression as sub- 
ject, i.e. 'thrown under," is certainly Greek, and 
could have grown on Greek soil only. It is, of 
course, the Greek vTroiifCixevov, which Aristotle uses in 
two senses^ first, as that which underlies the predicate, 
for instance, the horse is white ; secondly, as that 
which in nature underlies the acts which we per- 
ceive, what we now call the substance of all things. 
The Romans translated this word in both senses by 
Bubjectum. Hence, in the language of mediseval 
philosophers the subjective was the substance, 
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what KaQt would call das Ding an eich, while the 
objective was the phenomenon as perceived by ub. 
Strange to say, in modem philosophy there haa been 
a complete revulsion, so that with Kant the sub- 
jective is the phenomenal, the objective the real, 
independent of the forms of thought. Even in our 
ordinary language this extraordinary change in the 
meaning of subject and object tells. We can speak in 
English and French of the subject of a treatise; we 
could never say so in German, where the subject of 
a treatise is called the object, never the subject. 

As little as we are conscious of speaking or thinking 
in Greek when we call an individual a mauvais 
sujet, do we know that even an individual ia a 
Greek term ? It ia a mere translation of an atom, i. e. 
that which can be no further divided and explained, 
though it is that which virtually contains the germs 
both of apecies and of genus, and alone is able to 
account for the origin of species. 

But why virtually? Virtually means poten- 
tially, as, for instance, fire is contained virtually in 
the flint, rain in the cloud, the oak in the acorn, or, 
more generally, every effect in its cause. At last 
virtually comes to mean 'to all intents and pur- 
poses,' as when certain politicians say that Home Kule 
amounts virtually to political separation. Now all this 
is again what the Romans, when at school, learnt from 
the Greeks, and we from the Romans. Aristotle was the 
first, as we said before, to introduce the extremely useful 
distinction between Bwa/iis, potentia, and fVepyeto, 
actus, and as the Romans rendered bivafiis not only 
by potentia, but hkewise by virtus, Ht. manhood, 
then strength and virtue, v irtually became a current 
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coin in all the literary intorcourBe of Europe, and was 
so much depraved and discoloured that we may now 
use it in the sense of almost, while actually in 
Buoh phrases as, ' he has actually heen and done it,' 
has no other object than to convey an unequivocal 
assertion. 

One more word and we shall have done with the 
specimens of our schoolboy vocabulary. We have 
only to look around, for almost every sentence con- 
tains a few of these scholastic gems, set in the motley 
mosaic of our modern speech. In the expression, 
'an unequivocal assertion,' unequivocal is again 
scholastic Greek. The history of this word is 
much entangled, or, aa Bishop Berkeley calls it, em- 
brangled; but we must try to disembrangle it as 
well as we can, 

Aequivocus is the translation of Aristotle's 6fj.a- 
wfiovjaequivocum, which he opposes to ffvvtimiiov, or 
univocum. In Aristotle * the distinction is quite clear, 
but it has been greatly blurred by modem logicians, 
who did not see that Ai'istotle, when using these 
terms, spoke of things, and not of words, Synonyma 
were things which shared the same name for the same 
reason, as, for instance, when both man and ox are 
called animal. Homonyma were things which 
shared the same name, but not for the same reason, 
as when in Greek both man and an image were called 
f^oif. Lastly, certain things are called Polyonyma, 
when they are called by several names, as when the 
same god was called Phoibos and ApoUon, We now 
speak of two words as synonyms when they have 

' M. M., ' Lectures on the Science of Lingnage,' vol. ij- p. 390. 
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the same meaning, as Phoibos and ApoUon. We call 
worda homonyms if they have the same sound but 
different meanings, as C^ov, meaning man and picture, 
or such words also as the English aty and sty, right 
and write. With Aristotle the distinction of homony- 
mous and synonymous was of great importance. He 
constantly warns his disciples against the dangers 
that lurk in synonyms — not in synonyms in our sense 
of the word, but in synonymous subjects which aro 
called by the same name and for the same reason, but 
which nevertheless aro as different as man and ox, 
though both are animals. Synonymous subjects, how- 
ever, belong, at all events, to the same genus ; not 
so homonymous. Hence the expression generatio 
aequivoca, applied originally to the supposed birth 
of an animal which does not belong to the same genus 
aa its parents. Again, if a man used a word which 
could be applied to various homonymous objects, 
without making it quite clear to what special object 
he wished the word to be applied, that was equivo- 
cation, and was not very far from duplicity or lying. 
Lastly, a social position, not very well defined, hablo 
to doubt and misgivings, was called equivocal, and 
in French Equivoque is a lenient term for what is 
really improper or indelicate. 

Think of old Aristotle painfully evolving his 
logical terminology, and defining what should be 
called synonymous, homonymous, polyonymous, 
in order that in the end homonymous, i.e. equi- 
vocal, should become a convenient expression to 
indicate rather than to define the doubtful character 
of a French novel 1 

There are many more words of the same character, 
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relics of our Aryan schoolboy days. They are often 
much disguised, and hardly to be recognised beneath 
their rusty vizor. But whenever the vizor can be 
lifted we recognise the Greek face, and we can often 
still catch the accents which were heard for the first 
time in the Lyceum or in the Stoa. 
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WHEN we have known a child iu its earliest 
youth, carried it in our arms, played and 
romped vnth it, petted and patted it, and then meet 
it, or rather him, again, grey-hairod and grave, a 
hushand, a father of a family, it may be even a grand- 
father, we often wonder whether a being so totally 
changed can really be the same being. 

A similar wondering comes over us whenever we 
meet with words in English, French, or German, 
which we have known in their earliest childhood, 
whether in Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit. We know 
they are the same words, but they have assumed an 
expression and character ao totally different from 
that which we remember when we first met them, 
that with them too we can hardly believe that they 
are the same words, and that there is an unbroken 
continuity between their childhood and their old age. 

Sp and ate in Sanskrit means he shakes, he quivers; 
il pense in French means he thinks. We know that 
these two words have sprung from the same root, 
have grown almost on the same stem ; but through 
what ramifications they have spread in such different 
directions and become so widely separated is difficult 
to imagine. Let us try whether we can discover 
some of the missing links. 
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Spandate means be shakes, be moves, he kicks, 
he quivera. Any kind of spasmodic motion can be 
expressed by that Sanskrit verb. Corresponding to 
it we find in Greek o-^aSafetir, to toss the body about, 
to struggle, trifiob-pos, impetuous, and (Tt(iti'S-6vi}, a 
sling. 

Before tracing the same word in Latin, we must 
remember two things. First, ahnost every root may 
give rise both to a transitive and intransitive verb ; 
spand, therefore, may be used not only in the sense 
of shaking, i.e. being in a state of shaking, but like- 
wise in the sense of shaking, i.e. shaking or moving 
anything up and down. Secondly, the initial a before 
p is an uncertain consonant, and comes and goes, we 
cannot tell how or why. Thus we find in Sanskrit 
itself spa« and pa«, to see; stan, to sound, to 
thunder, and tan, to stretch ; stanayitnli, thunder; 
tanayitnu, thundering; skar and kar, to make, 
&c. We may also add that the aspiration of p after 
B, eph for sp, is common in Greek, but in Greek 
only^. 

After these preliminary remarks we can rest assured 
that the equation between the Sanskrit spand, the 
Greek iTtj)avb, and the Latin pendo is correct. But 
what about the meaning^ Pendo in Latin means 
I weigh and I pay, and the first question is how 
it could have assumed that meaning if it meant 
oriiginally I shake t It is generally supposed that the 
first meaning of pendere was to fasten something 
to a balance and thus to weigh it. But pendere ia 
never used in that sense in Latin. It always means 
either to weigh or to pay. In fact, if we wish to 

' Kuhn's ' Zeitachrift,' xiii. p. 105. 
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account for the transition of meaning from shaking 
to weighing, we must at first forget the balance 
altogether. A balance, though, no doubt, a very 
ancient invention, ia nevertheless an artificial ma- 
chine, and such machines do not belong to the 
earliest periods in the growth of civilisation, of 
thought, and of language. Nor has the balance 
a common Aryan name, though the necessity of 
weighing things had probably been felt long before 
the Aryan separation. We must remember, however, 
that even at present, when we possess every kind of 
contrivance for weighing, we may often see a peasant, if 
he is asked the weight of a goose, lifting up the bird 
bodily by its legs and shaking it, and then putting it 
down and saying, 'About ten pounds, I guess.' This 
was the oldest balance, and it ia also the most modem, 
for we have only to watch ourselves in order to find 
that we constantly lift and shake a thing in our hand 
in order to find out roughly how much its weight 
might be. Any railway-poi'ter will guess the weight 
of a portmanteau by that rough-and-ready prehistoric 
process, while a letter-sorter will, in the same way, 
tell the true weight of a letter within half-an-ounce. 
The man with his outstretched arms, holding some- 
thing in each, was the type of the balance with two 
the man lifting and shaking something with 
his right hand was the type of the statera. From 
this point of view, too, it is true that, as Protagoras 
said ', ' Man is the meaaui^e of all thinge,' navTSiv /xtVpoj' 
6 6.vdpixi-noi. 

Pendo, therefore, meant really first to shake, to 

lift, and afterwards only to weigh. The common idea 

' Plato, 'Krat.' 3S6. 
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that pendere meant to weigh, because originally 
it meant to attach something to the beam of the 
balance, has no foundation whatever. It ia genei'ally 
said that pendere, to hang, was derived from pen- 
dere, to weigh. Correctly speaking, however, both 
are derived from the same root, one as an intransitive, 
pend&re, to swing; the other aa a transitive, pen- 
dere, to swing, to shake, to lift, to weigh. 

From meaning to weigh, pendere came to mean 
to pay ^ because one of the earliest forms of payment in 
Italy consisted in weighing metals. Thus, preiium 
quod emptor penderet meant originally ' the price which 
the buyer should weigh out on the balance,' i.e. the 
price which he should pay. 

The transition from this to weighing in the sense 
of pondering, valuing, considering, thinking, is easy 
enough. We find magni pendere, to esteem highly, 
parvi pendere, to esteem lightly, or vilipendere, 
to consider things as vile, a word which is still used 
in English, to vilipend. 

Pensum was originally anything weighed out, such 
as, for instance, a portion of wool weighed out for 
a day's work to the slaves of Rome. From it came a 
new verb, pensare, meaning again to weigh. Thus 
the Romans said pensare aliqwos edihw. (ri6fmd,to weigh 
persons in one and the same balance. It was more 
frequently used, however, in the sense of requiting, 
or, as we now say, compensating, as in beneficia bene- 
Jlciis pen»are, to requite, or to recompense benefits by 
benefits. It also meant to make up for and to 
purchase. But the meaning of weighing is never 
entirely lost, and even in such expressions as ex 
fadia, imi ex dictia, amicos pensare, 'to judge one's 
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friends, not by words, but by deeds,' we coiild easily 
substitute to weigh for to judge. 

The gap between shaking (Sk. apandafce) and 
thinking (il pense). wide as it seems, has thus been 
bridged over, and in reconstructing that bridge we 
oome across many more traces of the steps by which, 
here as elsewhere, the human mind climbed up from 
the lower valleys of mere matter of fact to the com- 
manding heights of abstract thought. 

We saw that pendere and pensare, when used 
in the sense of paying, meant originally to weigh the 
rude metal, the aeg rude, such as it was used at Rome 
before the adoption of coined money. It was sup- 
posed, therefore, that in aestimare, to value, to 
esteem, we had a similar relic of the ancient custom 
of weighing metal. Some scholars, like Corssen', 
saw in the second half timare the Greek 71.^0— of 
rf/iTj/itt, valuing, but they forgot that Tifiav was a 
Greek word, unknown in Latin, and that such com- 
pounds of Latin and Greek words are not admissible. 
Others thought that the second portion bad something 
to do with rijivfiv, to cut, and that cutting the metal 
meant fixing the proper prices. But the same objec- 
tion apphes to this derivation. Latin does not know 
T^iiveiv, nor does it often form such hybrid compounds. 
The explanation of aestimare is by no means easy, 
and to derive it from the Sanskrit root 18H, to wish, 
or the Sabine aisos, prayer, or, with Bopp in his 
Glossary, 1867, to explain aid-tumo as adhi-tumo, 
is no more than to confess that its derivation is im- 
If I may venture on a new etymology, I 
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should compare Latin words formed by timu9, eueli 
nari-timiis, close to the sea, fini-timus, close 
to the frontier. Closeness to a thing came to mean 
occupation with a thing, so that aedi-tumus occurs 
as one connected with the temple, a sacristan, and 
from it aeditumari, to act the part of a sacristan. 
Now aa aeditumari presupposes aedituinus, au- 
tumari, to surmise, like augurari and auspicari, 
presupposes au-tumus. This word is lost in Latin, 
but its meaning could hardly have been anything but 
one conversant with birds and the auguries of birds. 
Applying this to aestumare, I should feel inclined 
to derive it from a lost word, aes-tumus, one con- 
versant with aes, an aerariue, who fixes the true 
value of metal. This would give to aestimare the 
meaning which it possesses, namely to appraise, to 
value, to esteem. 

But to return to pendo, we can trace back to it a 
large class of words familiar to us in Latin, French, 



Thus dependere, or depensare, to weigh out, 
to pay, accounts for the French depenser. 

Expendere, to weigh out, to pay, explains the 
English to expend, expenses, and expensive. 

From this, or, more properiy, from dispondere, 
comes our spending, which sounds very much like 
a Saxon word, particularly in such a compound as 
spendthrift, but is, nevertheless, borrowed from 
Latin. The preposition dis appears in French as 
dis and di in old compounds, as dis, or des {before 
vowels), and d e (before consonants), in new formations. 
In Italian dis before consonants often dwindles down 
to a mere s, as in s-traziare for dis-traziare, to 
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distract, apendere for dispendere, to spend. The 
Bamo change appears already in MediEeval Latin, as 
in spendium, spenaa, for dispensium and dis- 
pensa. So far, no doubt, aa phonetic rules are con- 
cerned, Italian spendere and spcndio might come 
from expendere and expendium, as well as from 
dispendere and diapendium, for ex as well as 
dis dwindles down to s in Italian, aa we see in apan- 
dere from expandere, epedire from expedire, 
&c.' Historical tradition, however, pointa to dis- 
pendere, not to expendere, as the original of our 
spending. 

Spencer, now a very ariatocratic name, waa origin- 
ally a Dispenser, the official employed in a dis- 
pensary; nay, a spence was an old Enghsh word for 
buttery or cellar. 

Appendere in Latin does never mean to append, 
but to weigh out aomething to a buyer, and appendix 
was originally what waa thrown in, the same as man- 
tissa. After a time, however, appendix came to 
mean any appendage or addition, and the word, or 
ita derivative appendium, tuma up again under a 
strange disguise, as penthouae. For penthouse, a 
projecting shed, is a corruption, due to a popular ety- 
mology ofp entice, for appentice, and had originally 
nothing to do either with pent or with house. 

Impendere, again, meant originally to weigh out, 
to expend, then to devote, to apply. 

Compendere meant to weigh together, not one by 
one; and hence compendium, a weighing together, 



' Professor Skcat, in hi> 'Etymological Dictionuy,' which ia a mine 
of luefiil infonnRtion, gives the same deriTAtion, but be takes dia- 
^endere tot another form of dupajtdere, ' to ipread, to expand.' 
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a short process, and compendious, brief. EvenCom- 
piegnejtlie beautiful Compiegne, where Napol^jn 
III. used to pass the summer, was originally compen- 
dium, i,o. compendiumviae, a short cut, and occurs 
under that name as early as the time of King Chlodwig. 

Perpendere is to weigh carefully or to examine ; 
perpenaua meant deliberate, which likewise comes 
from libra, balance; and what we now call 'of 
mahce prepense' was originally, I believe, 'of 
malice perpense,' i.e. with deliberate malice. 

Rependere means to weigh back, to pay back, to 
repay, to requite, though also to weigh again, to 
ponder. 

In all these compounds the original meaning of 
pendere, to shake, to lift, to weigh, is still clearly 
visible. In one compound only, in suspendere, it 
has almost vanished, for suspendere is always used 
in the sense of suspending, hanging up, stopping, sup- 
porting ; never, I believe, in that of weighing. 

We could collect nearly as many derivative mean- 
ings in compounds formed with pensare; such as 
compensare, to counterbalance, to recompense or to 
compensate; dispcnsare, to weigh out, to pay out, to 
distribute, to manage, to order; expenaare.perpen- 
sare, repensare, &c., all showing the different ways 
in which language, like a good dispensatrix, man- 
aged with a very limited supply of material to satisfy 
every possible wish or whim of the human mind. 

Nor have we mentioned yet a large number of 
derivatives formed directly from the root pend, such 
as pondus, weight, now a pound, pcnsio, payment, 
or pension, stipendium, for stipi-pendium, origin- 
ally the payment of the stips, the small piece of 
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money paid to the soldier, whom we now call solJier 
because he receives a sou or a boI, a solidua, a hard 
coin, or, wliat is the eame, because he receives his pay, 
in German Sold. 

The French poids, weight, was formerly written 
pois, which is preserved in avoirdupois, because it 
was derived from penaum, pesum, and not from 
pondus. Probably in order to distinguish poia, pea, 
from poia, weight, a learned printer introduced the 
diacritical d, which he remembered in pondus, just 
aa an English printer introduced the s into island, 
because he remembered the s of isle and insula, and 
forgot the A.S. igland, the M.E, iland, the Gei-man 
Eiland. The Middle High-German Einland, from 
which Kluge haa again derived Eiland, as if 'land 
lying alone,' is entirely due to a popular etymology. 
The High-Germana, as land-lubbers, had forgotten the 
original meaning of Eiland, i.e. water-land, and 
therefore miBinterpreted it aa Einland. 

We have thus seen how with such heavy worda as 
pendere, shaking and lifting, pcnsare, weighing, 
language managed in the end to express such abstract 
and airy notions as recompense, dispensation, 
pensive, and even imponderable substances. 
One unbroken chain connects the two extremes, and 
the further we grope our way back by means of that 
unbroken chain, the clearer shall we see how language 
becomes an hiatorical guide, and reveals to us chaptera 
after chaptera in the early history of civilisation which 
no other guide could have pointed out. It ahows us 
the Aryan peasant lifting and shaking his gooda, be- 
fore selling or buying them. It ahows us the Aryan 
trader weighing his rude metal in paying his customer. 
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It BhowB US the Roman soldier receiving his etips, 
possibly at firet a mei-e bar of metal, &a a compensa- 
tion for his military service, and likewiao a pension, 
when he had become unfit for active service. We 
also see the origin of the balance, originally in Greek 
stathmos, i.e. an upright post with a beam, repre- 
senting the man standing, with bis arm outstretched. 
The weight which made the arm or beam stand 
in different positions was called stater, from which 
the Romans formed atatera, balance, The Sanskrit 
name for balance is tulS., and the verb tolayati 
means to lift in order to weigh. Eoth words seem 
connected with the Latin tulo, tetuli, (t)latus, also 
with tollo, to lift, and tolerare, to bear, and with 
the Greek jroAiJ-rXas, much -enduring, rdX-aiiTov, weight 
and balance. From this to talent, to putting one's 
talent in a napkin, i. e. to talent in the sense of 
natural endowments, there is again a long, though 
a clear and intelligible transition. 

Balance, It. bilancia, is of course bi-Ianx, hav- 
ing two scales, and scales is now used in much the 
same sense as balance. 

Were we to follow up the various derivatives of the 
intransitive pendere, to swing, to hang, we should 
considerably increase our store of words. We should 
easily account for dependents, dependencies, in- 
dependence; for impending dangers and for dan- 
gerous propensities, for suspendedanimation and 
suspension of judgment, for the pendulum of a 
clock and for all perpendicular movements. 

Let us remember then that in spand and pend 
we had a root which from meaning to shake, to lift, 
came to mean to weigh and to pay, and let us now 
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examine another root which also meant originally to 
Bhake, namely kap or kamp, and branched off after- 
wards into meanings analogous to those of pendere 
in its later phases. 

Kamp in Sanskrit means to tremble, and to make 
tremble. 

With the preposition anu, after, anu-kamp becomes 
an excellent expression for aympathy, lit. to tremble 
after some one else, to vibrate in sympathy with him. 

Kapi, ape, has been supposed to come from the 
same root, meaning the climbing or swinging animal, 
and from it kapila, kapiaa, monkey-like, i.e. brown, 
or reddish brown. This, however, is doubtful, 

Kap or kamp, if it existed in Latin, would be cap, 
and this we have in capio, cepi, captum, to take, 
but originally to shake and to hft, to lay hold of and 
capture. But while, if used by itself, capere ex- 
presses rather a violent form of taking, as in captivua, 
a prisoner, we find it in mancipium, expressing a 
recognised or legal form of taking, namely buying. 
M an cipiu mis the mode offormal sale by a symbolical 
taking of something in the hand and weighing out of 
the money. It is afterwards used for what is thus 
sold and acquired, particularly a slave. Mancipo 
and mancupo mean to capture, and likewise to dis- 
pose of or to sell, while mancepa is a purchaser. 
The two meanings of selling and buying vary ac- 
cording as the act of ' hand-taking ' was intended for 
the one or the other purpose. 

If cap, as we see in mancipium, could be used 

in the sense of lifting, offering for sale, it becomes 

that KaTnjkos and KairijKfvin may be dei'ived 

from the same root. The word, however, stands too 
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iBolated in Greek to admit of any certain etymology. 
The same applies to Latin caupo, a huckster and 
innkeeper, and c6pa, his female asaociate. Here the 
au and o for a admit of explanation, but the deri- 
vation is neverthelesa very doubtful. What seems 
more certain is that Old Slavonic kupiti, to buy, 
and Gothic kaupon were borrowed from the Roman 
cauponCB, who as travelling traders may have 
brought both drink and foreign wares to the inhabit- 
ants of Slavonic, Celtic, and Germanic provinces. 

But while in the Latin capere the original mean- 
ing of shaking, lifting, has almost entirely vaaished, 
we can discover clearer traces of it in German. The 
Gothic haf-jan, hfif is the same as Latin capio, 
cepi; Bois A.S. hebban,h6f ; EngUHhheave,hove; 
German heben, hob. They all mean to lift, to raise. 
EinHebel is a lever, Latin vectis; erhehen means 
to lift up; heblicb in erheblich means heavy, 
unerheblich, unimportant ; erhaben and erhoben 
mean high. The fia-st meaning of this root is not, 
therefore, as Grimm supposes, to take and then to lift, 
but rather to hft and then to take. In some expressions 
heben reminds us strongly of weighing, as in the 
expression Das hebt sich, literally 'it lifts itself,' it 
is equal, e.g. Zehn gegen zohn hebt sich, ten 
against ten lifts. 

But to lift did not only assume the more general 
meaning of taking, holding, but in a parallel form, 
namely as Gothic haban, it came to mean to hold, to 
possess, to have, the Anglo-Saxon habban, Old Eng- 
lish habbe^. 
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Derivatives with the sense of lifting are German 
Hebel, vectis, G. Hefe, leaven, G. Hohel, & plane; 
English heavy, heaven (?), and A.S. haef, sea, 
German Haff. 

Derivatives with the sense of taking and holding 
are kwttt], handle, German Handhabe, capulus, 
halter, hilt, capax, holding, Old Saxon haft, captua, 
German Haft, prison, Heftel, hook, heftig, pertinax. 

Professor Skeat reminds me of an interesting Shrop- 
shire word eft, which, as the initial h is never sounded 
there, stands really for heft. It means to lift as a 
verb, and a thing lifted aa a substantive. Miss Jack- 
son, in her Shropshire Glossary, p. 203, quotes the 
following: 'Wy, Betty, han yo' carried that basket 
all the way!' 'Iss, an' yo' jest 'eft it.' 'My 'eartl it 
is a good 'eft.' 

But leaving that large family of descendants of the 
root KAP, we have still to deal with two waifs, namely 
to buy and to sell, two verbs which have hitherto 
yielded to no etymological analysis, but which may 
now possibly receive some light from the history of 
the words derived from pendere. 

We saw that to pay was in ancient times expressed 
by weighing of rude metal. Now it is well known 
that in early days not only metal, but other articles 
too were used as means of exchange or money. 
Among them we have salt, which even at present is 
used as money in the interior of Africa. Suidas tells 
us that a slave bought for salt, aXdvijros, was a poor 
or worthless slave (not worth his salt ? — hardly), and 
that the Thracians sold slaves for salt. Now in Old 
Slovenian, as Miklosich states, prasoliti means to 
trade, prasoltl, a trader, both derived from solt, salt. 
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Why should not the A.S. sellan come from the 
ame source? There is no Aryan or Teutonic root 
from which to sell can be derived, and there is no 
lack of analogies to show that words for money, 
for selling and buying, were derived from the 

me of the articles which were uaed at different 
times and in different countries aa circulating media. 
Without mentioning the Latin pecunia, the Gothic 
faihu, A.S, feoh, English a fee, we may point to the 
Irish sed, Old Irish set, Mediaival Latin sentis, 
which is explained as a standard of value among the 
Gaedhil, by which rents, fines, stipends, and prices 
were determined. Every kind of property was esti- 
mated by this standard, the unit being a milch-cow, 
which was the prime Sed^. 

Cloth was used as money, and in the North, aa 
Vigfusson tells iia, the vAdmAl (cloth measure) was 
the standard of all valuation and payment before 
coined gold or silver came into use. Li the Chron. 
Slav. He!m. lib. i. cap. 28, p. 95, we read of the inha- 
bitants of the island of Kiigen nee e»t in comparandis 
rebus consuetndo nv-mmorum, ted quidqvid in foro mercari 
Tolve-ris panno Uneo comparabig^. 'They do not use coins 
in buying things, but whatever one wishes to buy in 
the market, one has to pay for with a piece of linen 
cloth.' Furs, also, were used like cloth as a means of 
payment, and thus we find that in Old Russian the 
name for money is kuna, kuni, i.e. vestispellina, 

1 W, K. Sullivan in O'Curry's ' Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish,' iii. 480, og quoted by O. Sohrader in hig eicellent work, 
■ LingaintiBch-hietorische Fonchungen,' p. 1:6. He sleo quotes Chr. 
CroBinB, ' ConunentariuB de originiboB peouniae a pBOOra ante H 
Kgnatom,' Petropoli, ' " 

Ti o. r • ' ' 



^ 0. Sohrader, 1. 



., p. 119. 
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Metl. Lat. giinna, English gown. In Finnish raha, 
originally fur, came to mean money. The Wogula 
call a Russian rouble s^t-lin, i.e. one hundred 
equiiTels. 

I have little doubt therefore that the A.S. sellan 
came from the same source as the Old Slovenian 
pra-soliti, negotiari, particularly as salt, and the 
name for salt, seem to have travelled to the North 
from the South. Phonetically, this etymology is 
unobjectionable, and the growth of meaning is quite 
aa intelligible as that which is generally admitted for 
the Gothic sal-jan. If sala meant originally a 
handful of salt, the Gothic aal-jan, the A.S. aellan 
{for salian), would have meant to take or to give a 
handful of salt, to trade, to aell. What must not be 
forgotten, however, is the sacred character attributed 
to salt by different races at a very early time, and its 
employment for confirming bargains and for hallowing 
sacrificial offeiings. But though some of the inter- 
mediate steps may still be doubtful, I do not doubt 
that to aell sprang originally from the old name for 
salt, Lat, sal, Greek fiA-s. To an historian this may 
seem bold, but the student of language knows full 
well that words have taken even wilder leaps in 
their passage from their distant BOurees to the wide 
ocean of literaiy speech. 

My last etymology will seem bolder still. To buy, 
like to aell, has been anold puzzle to English scholars. 
In appears in earlier English as buggen, biggen, and 
beyen; Anglo-Saxon gives us bycgan and bicgan, 
and Gothic bugjan. Some people have connected 
thia with Sanskrit hhu^, to enjoy, Lat. fungor. But 
why should the act of buying be called an enjoyment? 
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Others trace it to Sanskrit bbu^, in the sense of 
bending, turning, because buying is in one sen^e a 
turning, as we see in afiil^ffrffai, in Litb. wertimnas, 
trade (Lat. verto), a change and exchange. It may 
be so, but is there no better way of accounting for thia 
troublesome word ? Let ua remember that in Icelandic 
baug-r meana money, but originally a ring (derived 
from the root biug, baug, bog), in A.S. beag, French 
bague ; and let us consider what Vigfusson tells us in 
the Icelandic Dictionary, namely ' that in olden times, 
before coined gold and silver came into use, the metals 
were rolled up in spiral rings ' ; that ' in law the pay- 
ment of weregild is particularly called baugr'j and 
that bauga-brot are cut-off piecea of baugr, bad 
money. In Old Saxon, too, wunden gold, wound 
gold, is the gold used for buying, aa we might say 
coined gold. A mere lump of gold or any other metal 
would have been useless for such purpoae, because it 
could not be divided ; while, after it had been reduced 
to a more pliant form, it could not only more eaaily 
be earned about in the form of twisted rings or coils, 
armlets, bracelets, necklets, but could also more easily 
be bent, broken, and divided. We read in the old 
' HildebrandsUed' : 

Want er dS ar anne -wniitaiie botiga 
Cheieuring^ gitl^n, so imo B& der chnnin^ gap, 
Eilneo tnilitln 



He wound there from the t 
Made of imperial rings (coi 

them to him, 

The Lord of the Huns'. 

This shows that these boor 



711 twisted hoopB, 

i), as the King had given 



■ps or armlets were really 
n Classics,' voL i. p. 8. 
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twisted coils of gold that might be used either for 
presents or for payments. If then, in Icelandic, baugr, 
from meaning coil, ring, came to mean money, why 
should not a verb, meaning to bend, to coil, have been 
used in the sense of buying ? The formal development 
of the verb is seen most clearly in Gothic ; there, as 
Grimm baa shown, we have the verb biugan, baug, 
bugun, to bend, and by the side of it, bugjan, 
bauhta, baubt, to buy, just as in Anglo-Saxon we 
have bfigan, be ah, to bend, and bucg(i)an, bohte, 
to buy. If we once know that baugr in Icelandic 
meant money, because it meant originally bent 
metal or rings, and that A.S. byge meant trade', 
because it meant originally money, everything else 
becomes clear. We might then, as Professor Skeat ^ 
suggests in a letter to me, suppose that bycgan, i. e. 
byg-ian, was formed from byge, aa sallan, i. e. 
.-ian,waa from sala, namely, in the sense of using 
rings or using salt for trade or bai'ter. Whether the 
Saxons, in using bycgan in the sense of buying, were 

' Ettniuller, in tie Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (1851), p. 303, mentiona 
byge, mitsc., meaning a bend, and bi/ge, neut«r, meaning commerce of 
trade, quoting from Schmidt, Die Geselze dec AngelsaohBen, 1858, 

' Profeaaor Skeat snggeats the following pedigree ; — 

Weak Stem. Middle Stem. Strong Stem. 

Teutonic : Euo BBcra BAao 

Gotliio: bug biug boug 

Anglo-Saxon : hog bO); h&ag (bSah) 

I I I 

bc^ hOg bSag 

I I \Wah, ring 

a coil, byge (by Umlaut} ( btgan (caused byUm- 

I ( b^an l&ut) 
Jt barter I byg.ian (by deriv,) 
with coils, j bji:!gait 
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still aware of the original meaning of the verb, namely, 
to bend or to twist or to handle a wire of gold, is 
a question difficult to answer. In Icelandic, where 
baugr has retained both meanings, ring and money, 
the reason why money was called baugr might have 
been more easily remembered. But when, as in Anglo- 
Saxon, such reminders were lost, the memory of 
by eg an, to buy, having meant originally to bend or 
to break off a piece from a coil of gold, would vanish 
very rapidly, as rapidly as the Romans foi'got the 
original purport of pensio, and as entirely as the 
recollection that to pay is to pacify (pa care), and 
quits is connected with quietus, quiet, has passed 
away from our own memory. 
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IF we find the same words with the same meaningg 
in Sanskrit, Persian, Armenian, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Slavonic, and Teutonic, what shall we say ? 
Either the words must have been borrowed from one 
language by the other, or they must have belonged 
to an older language, from which all these so-called 
Aryan languages were derived. It is not always easy 
to decide this question, but, generally speaking, the 
character of each of the Aryan dialects, as we may 
call them, is sufEciently marked to enable us to say 
at once that such and such a word in Latin is Greek, 
in German is Latin, in Celtic is German. With the 
exception of such foreign words, however, it is clear 
that all words, and all grammatical forms also, which 
the Aryan languages have in common, must have 
constituted the bulk of an ancient inheritance from 
which the principal heirs carried away whatever 
seemed most useful and valuable to fchem. 

This fact being once fairly established, scholars 
have rushed at a number of conclusions which seemed 
very plausible at first, but have often turned out 
quite untenable after more careful consideration. 

Surely, it was said, if these languages are all derived 
from the same source, it ought to be possible to recon- 
struct that primitive Aryan language. Forthwith the 
attempt was made, but it proved a failure. If those 
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who began to write fables in the Proto-Aryan speech 
had attempted to construct, first of all, a Proto-Latin 
speech out of the fragraenta scattered in Italian, Pro- 
vencal, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, and 
Eoumansch, they would have seen that even this task, 
which ought to have been much easier, was beyond 
our power. And why^ Because it is a mistake to 
imagine that there ever was one uniform Proto-Aryan 
language^^d/a, teres et roiiinrla — from which Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin, and all the rest were derived, as 
Italian was from Latin. Ancient languages, as I have 
tried to point out in my ' Lectures on the Science of 
Xanguago," hve, move, and have their being in dialects, 
and it is out of a living mass of dialectic speech that 
literary languages slowly emerge. Dialect has two 
quite distinct meanings, which ought never to be con- 
founded. It means the ancient feeders of a literary 
language ; but it also means the later channels branch- 
ing of£ from a literary language. We can see literary 
languages emerging before our very eyes, if we watch 
the less civilised races whose spoken dialects have not 
yet been centralised by literary cultivation. In the 
small Island of Mangaia, as one of its first missionaries, 
the Rev. W. W. Gill, informed me, several slightly 
different dialects were spoken. After twenty years 
of teaching and preaching, and of washing and comb- 
ing too, the dialect which he himself bad learnt, with 
any peculiarities of grammar and pronunciation that 
might have been due to himself, has become the 
recognised language of the whole island. If thez'e 
had been at the same time a French and a Geiman 
missionary, we might probably have had thi"ee Man- 
gaian grammars, and three Mangaian Catechisms and 
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Bibles. But would it have been possible to construct 
out of them a uniform Proto-Mangaian language ? 
Certainly not. We cannot reconstruct what never 
existed, and we cannot, therefore, build up a uniform 
original Proto-Aryan speech containing the type of 
every word and every grammatical form that meets 
UB in Sanskrit, Zend, Armenian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, 
Slavonic, and Teutonic. 

The second equally thoughtless endeavour was to 
fix the date at which the Aryan separation took place. 
How, in the world, was that to be done? It was 
thought that, as in geology we can count the years in 
which certain deposits have taken place within his- 
torical times, and argue from that to the years required 
for the formation of more ancient deposits, we might 
apply the same test to the growth of language. We 
see how many centuries it has taken for Anglo-Saxon 
to become English, for Latin to become French, for 
Zend to become Persian. Why should we not be able 
to discover, without minding a century or two, how 
long it would have taken for Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin to branch off from a common stem and accu- 
mulate that amount of difference which separates 
them from each other? The answer is simple enough. 
There are two kinds of change in language — the one 
produced by internal, the other by external causes. 
The internal changes are due chiefly to economy of 
muscular energy, to the working of analogy, and 
similar causes; the external changes, and these are 
the most palpable, are generally the result of political 
and social revolution, or foreign conquest. Anglo- 
Saxon would never have become what it has become 
in English, but for the ill-treatment it received irom 
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the Normans. Latin would never have become French, 
but for the brutality with which it was mangled by 
Franks and other barbarians. Persian is only the 
wreck of Zend, and bears clear traces of all the per- 
secutions which Persia underwent from its Moham- 
medan conquerors. No one can measure the bearings 
of such events, any more than a geologist, in his 
calculations of the progress of stratification, can make 
accurate allowance for earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
or cataclysmal floods. 

We do not even know how long Sanskrit had been 
Sanakiit, and Greek Greek before the time when we' 
become aware of their existence. Literature, or, at 
all events, written literature, is a very late invention 
in most countries. In India we have no trace of the 
existence of books before the fifth century B.C. Are 
we to say then that Sanskrit began in the fifth century 
B. c. ? But it would be much truer to say that Sanskrit 
ended at that time, because at that time, and even 
before that time, Sanskrit was degenerating into Pra- 
krit, and the fij-st wi'itten documents of Sanskrit which 
we still possess are really the inscriptions of Asoka 
in the third century B.C., all written in what may be 
called PrS,krit, or modern dialects of Sanskrit. Are 
we to say then that Sanskrit began with the hymns 
of the Veda, say 1000-1500 B.C.? But in these hymns 
Sanskrit appears as a thoroughly elaborated language, 
with ever so many traditional irregularities, with ever 
so much detritus of earlier periods, Sanskrit, as it 
appears in the Veda, is not the Proto-Aryan language, 
whatever that may be. Even if we trace it back to 
the period of its unity with Zend, it is Sanskrit 
already, or at least perfectly different from Greek and 
G 2 
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Latin and all the other Aryan dialects by very marked 
phonetic and grammatical tendencies. Thus Sanskrit i 
and Zend alone possess a developed system of palatals, 
and such forma as ^akrire in Sanskrit, A^khrare 
in Zend, prove that when these forms arose both 
Sanskrit and Zend possessed a palatalised a, which 
changed the reduplicated k into Jc. Sanskrit had 
other phonetic and grammatical peculiarities, such aa 
its aversion to double final consonants, its dislike of 
hiatus, its sensitiveness to consonantal incongruities, 
etc. Sanskrit therefore was Sanskrit long before the 
Aryas migrated towards the Seven Rivers ; it was 
Sanskrit long before the hymns of the Veda were 
composed ; it was Sanskrit long before one line of it 
was reduced to writing. 

In Greece we know indeed of inscriptions several 
centuries earlier than the inscription of Aaoka ; but 
of written books, in our sense of the word, I still 
doubt the existence before the seventh century n.C. 
It is true that oral tradition, before the invention of 
writing and printing, has proved itself a very safe 
guardian of poetry, and few would doubt that the 
earliest poetry which we know in Greece goes back 
at least to looo B.C. But it may go back, for all we 
know, to 2000 or 3000 B.C., and evenat that time 
people who spoke Greek and Sanskrit would have 
been as unintelligible to each other as a Bengali and 
a modem Greek are at present. 

When the attempt at fixing the date of the first 
Aryan separation was given up as hopeless, much time 
and ingenuity were wasted on the question whether 
we might not be able to find out bow that separation 
took place, which races started first, and which to- 
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mained together for some time after they had broken 
away from the rest. It is easy to start such problems, 
but it is far wiser to look before we leap. I was not 
aware, till I saw it stated by Professor Sehrader, in 
hia (ixeiillent book called ' Sprachvergleicbung und 
Urgeachichte ' (p. 70), that I was myself responsible 
for the first step in that direction, having been the 
first to point out that, at some time or other, the 
Aryan family separated and became divided into two 
distinct branches, the Sotdh-Easlern, comprising the 
languages of India and Persia, and the NoTth-Western, 
comprising Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, and Teu- 
tonic. I do not mean, however, to shirk that amount 
of responsibility. When we find, aa we do, in the 
moat ancient languages of India and Persia, in the 
Vedic Sanskrit and in Zend, identical words of 
decidedly secondary character, technical terms even, 
connected with a peculiar system of religion and 
sacrifice, and such words not borrowed, but modified 
according to the phonetic system of either Sanskrit or 
Zend, we are safe. These two languages must have 
continued together, after they had separated from the 
rest, in which no traces of these words occur. Thus 
we find in Sanskrit hotar, the name of a special 
priest, in Zend regularly changed into zaotar. We 
find another name for priest in Sanskrit, atharvan, 
in Zend, fttharvan. The sacrificial plant, which in 
the Veda is called s oma, occurs in Zend as haoma. 
While other Aryan languages have common numerals 
up to one hundi'ed only, Sanskrit and Zend have the 
same word for thousand also, viz. aahasra in San- 
skrit, changed regularly in Zend into hazanra, 
Such evidence ia sufficient to prove that the people 
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who Bpoke Sanskrit and Zand must have remained 
united for aome time after they had left the common 
Aryan home, and after they had become separated 
from the speakers of the other Aryan dialects. Be- 
yond this, however, all is uncertain and mere guess- 
work. It was my chief object in the inaugural lecture 
which I delivered at Strassburg, in 1872^, to warn 
scholars against wasting their time on an impossible " 
problem, I pointed out how certain peculiar simi- 
larities had been discovered ; 

I. Between Slavonic and German, by Bopp, Zeuss, 
Grimm, and Schleicher ; 

a. Between German and Celtic, by Ebel and 
Lottner ; 

3. Between Celtic and Latin, by Newman and 
Schleicher ; 

4. Between Latin and Greek, by Mommsen and 
Curtius ; 

$. Between Greek and Sanskrit, by Grassmann, 
Sonne, and Kern, 

What does all this prove? It proves no more than 
that all the Aryan languages are cognate dialects. If 
some of them agree on certain points on which they 
differ from all the rest, this is no more than wo should 
expect ; if they differj this is again exactly what 
we are prepared for. Nothing but coincidences in 
late, secondary, or technical temis, such as we find 
between Sanskrit and Zend, for instance, but cer- 
tainly not between Greek and Latin, or German 
and Slavonic, ought in any way to disturb our equar 
nimity. Such coincidences, however, as could in 
the least compare with the coincidences between San- 
' Selected Eaeays, vol. i. p. 17^. 
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skrit and Zend, we find nowhere else, not even in 
Greek and Latin, and therefore the problem of the 
gradual separation of the Aryan languages, beyond 
the great split into a North-Westera and a South- 
Eastern branch, is, from the nature of the case, in- 
soluble, and must be abandoned. I do not deny that 
the ancestors of Greeks and Romans, of Romans 
and Celts, of Celts and Germans, of Germans and 
Slavs, may have remained together for some time, 
before they became finally separated ; all I maintain 
3 that the linguistic evidence is too weak to support 
such conclusions. It may seem a kind of intellectual 
cowardice to withdraw from an nndeiiaking which 
appeared so promising, hut if there is no evidence for 
solving a problem, the tnae scholar ought surely to 
have the courage to say so, and not to waste valuable 
time on mere guesswork which simply cumbereth the 
ground. About the same time, when I had published 
my Strassburg lecture. Professor Schmidt made a bold 
attempt to save what could be saved of the shipwreck ; 
but in the end his researches led to much the same 
conclusion. We both admit that there was from the 
beginning dialectic variety within certain spheres, 
hut no sphere was entirely excluded from contact 
with the other spheres, till the great split between 
the North-West and the Soufch-East took place. The 
cherished idea of a real pedigree of all the Aryan lan- 
guages has to be surrendered once for all, Let any 
Romanic scholar attempt to fix the time when ItaUan, 
Provencal, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Roumanian 
and Roumanseh branched off respectively from Latin, 
or bow long some of them remained united before 
assuming an independent existence, and be will be less 
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surprised at the failure of all attempts to restore the 
sfemma ge7tealogicum of the ancient Aryan languages. 

And now we come to the laat question. Is it 
possible to fix the original home of Aryan speech, and 
to determine the migrations of the races who epoko 
Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, 
and Teutonic, in their progress from their original 
historical head-quarters "i 

Before we attempt to answer this question, we 
must first try to clear our ideas of what we mean 
by the Aryan race. It is generally taken for granted 
that in the beginning, whenever that may have 
been, there was an immense Aryan population some- 
where, and that large swarms issued from a central 
bee-hive which contained untold millions of human 
beings. This may or may not have been so. But 
first of all we ought to remember that a common 
language is by no means a certain proof of a 
common bee -hive. We know fi'om history how 
families, clans, and whole nations) were conquered 
and led into captivity, and had to learn the language 
of their conquerors ; how tribes were exterminated, 
women and children carried off ; and how even con- 
querors had sometimes to adopt the language of the 
country which they had subdued. AU this does not 
destroy the continuity of language, but it breaks the 
continuity of blood. If a black man marries a white 
woman, or a black woman a white man, their ofi'spring 
is either white, or black, or mixed. It is easy to say 
that the stronger race always prevails ; the question 
is, which is the stronger race except that which 
prevails? Besides, it is a well-known fact that a 
race-type, which disappeared in the children, often 
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out again in the grandchildren. But if a 
renchinan marriea an English wo man, their children 
Bpeak either French or English or both, they never 
speak a mixed language. In fact, in spite of all that 
has been said to the contrary, there is no really mixed 
language, while there is at present no race that can 
safely be called unmixed. Languages may adopt 
ever so many foreign words, foreign idioms, even 
foreign grammatical forms, and in that sense every 
language may be called mixed. But these adopted 
elements always remain foreign elements. They are 
like adopted children in a family. They may have 
the same name, but they have not the same blood. 
There is a continuous growth in every language, 
which enables us to say, even in the case of so motley 
a language as English, that it is Low-German, whether 
it be spoken by Celts, Saxons, Danes, Normans, or by 
Zulus, Malays or Chinamen, If the indigenous races 
of India learnt Sanskrit and dialects derived from 
Sanskrit, they became ij)so fado representatives of 
Aryan speech, whatever their blood may have been. 
Have not the Jews forgotten Hebrew, and leamt 
English, German, and French ? Have not the Beau- 
champs and St. Legcrs broken their tongues to Saxon 
idiom and Saxon grammar in England 1 How then 
shall we t«ll from language what races had to learn 
the language of their Aryan conquerors or their Aryan 
slaves? There is no Aryan race in blood, but who- 
ever) through the imposition of bands, whether of his 
parents or his foreign masters, has received the Aryan 
blessing, belongs to that unbroken apu-itual succession 
which began with the first apostles of that noble 
speech, and continues to the present day in every part 
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of the globe. Aryan, in scientific language, is utterly 
inapplicable to race. It means language and nothing 
but language; and if we apeak of Aryan race at all, 
we Bhould know that it means no more than x + 
Aryan speech. 

And why should there have been in the beginning 
a vast number of that Aryan race ? Let us remember 
that one couple, having two children, would, if every 
successive marriage was blest with two children only, 
produce a popnlation of 374,877,906,944 human 
beings in about 1200 years'. Now the population 
of the whole earth at the present moment is vaguely 
estimated at 1500 millions. We are not driven, 
therefore, particularly if the first Aryan separation 
may be placed at least 3000 years b.c, to the ad- 
mission of a vast Aryan stock which was broken up 
into seven or more nationalities. That may be the 
more natural hypothesis, but whether more natural 
OT not, it is not the only possible hypothesis. 
Granted two Aryan couples, each with seven chil- 
dren, and everything that has to be explained may 
be explained quite as well with this as with the 
bee-hive theory. Each of the seven children, by 
marrying children of the other family, might become, 
particularly if they settled in different forests or 
valleys, founders of dialects; and each of these dia- 
lects might, in twenty generations, or six hundred 
years, be spoken by more than two millions of human 
beings. Two millions of human beings, however, are 
much more difficult to move from one country to 
another than two hundred ; and it is, at all events, 
quite open to us to imagine that the Aryan migra- 

' GuataiTMoBen,'WaBeinMorgen80Qneiiatralilhervogerufenb»t,' p. 46, 
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tiona took place by tens or hundreds instead of by 
millions. If one missionary is able, in twenty years, 
to impose Ilia peculiar, and perhaps not quite gram- 
matical, dialect on the population of a whole island, 
why should not one shepherd, with his servants and 
flocks, have transferred his peculiar Aryan dialect 
from one part of Asia or Eui'ope to another? This 
may seem a very humble and modest view of what 
was fonnerly represented as the irresistible stream of 
mighty waves rolling forth from the Aryan centre 
and gradually overflowing the mountains and valleys 
of Asia and Europe, but it is, at all events, a possible 
view; nay, I should say a view far more in keeping 
with what we know of recent colonisation. 

But the old question returns. Can we not discover 
the cradle of our race ? I say, decidedly we cannot. 
We may guess, with more or less probability, but if 
our guesses are to bo submitted to the test of mathe- 
matical certainty, not one of them will stand that test. 
This ought to be understood ; and is, in fact, under- 
stood among most scholars. Many opinions held 
with regard to periods of history which are beyond 
the reach of historical evidence can never be more 
than possible or plausible. To demand for them a 
different cbai'aeter does not show any critical saga- 
city, but rather ignorance of the limits of our know- 
ledge. Thus, when we see the Celts diiven to the 
western parts of Europe, pushed forward by Teutonic 
tribes, and these again pressed hard by Slavonic 
neighbours, wo naturally conclude that the Celts 
were the first to arrive in Europe, the Germans the 
second, the Slavs the third. But there is no mathe- 
matical certainty for this. It is nothing but the 
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result of an historical combination, and can never be 
more. Again, if we see Hellenic civilisation extending 
from Asia Minor to Greece, and from Greece to Italy, 
and if we find the Italians pressed by successive 
inroads from the north, we are inclined here too to 
admit a progreaa of Aryan speech and thought from the 
east to the weet, and from the north to the south. If, 
on the contrary, we conaider that the Aryan con- 
querors of India came clearly from the north along 
the rivers of the Panjab, while before that time they 




must have dwelt for a certain period together with 
the people who spoke ancient Persian, and, before 
that time again, with people who became the 
founders of the first European dialects, we find it 
difficult to resist the conviction that some half-way 
point from which the North-Westem and South- 
Eaatem tribes could have diverged may mark the 
original home of the Aryans. This may be roughly 
represented by the sketch above. 

But if we proceed to ask in what exact spot the 
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Aryan centre has to be placed geographically, the 
answers will vary very considerably. 'Somewhere 
in Asia,' used to be the recognised answer, and I do 
not mean to say that it was far wrong ; only we must 
not expect, in a subject like this, our much-vaunted 
mathematical certainty. The reasoning which we 
have to adopt is one that Mill recommends for other 
complicated and, at first sight, confused sets of appear- 
ances*. We have to begin by making any supposi- 
tion, even a false one, to see what consequences will 
follow from it, and by observing how these differ 
from the real phenomena. The simplest supposition 
which accords with the more obvious facts is the best 
to begin with, because its consequences are the most 
easily traced. This rude hypothesis ia then rudely 
corrected, and the operation repeated, and the com- 
parison of the consequenees deducible from the cor- 
rected hypothesis with the observed facts suggests 
still further correction, until the deductive results are 
at last made to tally with the phenomena. 

Now the first rough hypothesis was that the cradle 
of the Aryans may have been somewhere in Asia. 

There may have been a time when scholars were bo 
much impressed with the prim itiveu ess of Sanskrit 
that they would have preferred India as the cradle of 
the Aryas, and Sanaiirit as the mother of Greek, Latin, 
and the other Aryan dialects. But that time, if it ever 
existed, ia long past. We know that the Aryaa were 
originally strangers in India, and that, if primitiveness 
of language could settle the home of those who speak 
it, Iceland would be the original home of the Scan- 
dinavianSj and the Danube that of all the Germans. 
' Logic, It. 14, 5. 
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But thougli conclusiona like these, to be drawn from 
the primitiveneas of Sanskrit, have been surrendered, 
the fact that Sanskrit is the moat primitive language 
of the Aryan family is as true to-day as it was fifty 
years ago. Though it baa been clearly shown that 
Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic eaimot 
be derived from Sanskrit, as little as French can be 
derived from Italian, no grammarian in his senses 
would listen to the idea that Sanskrit could be derived 
from Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, or Teutonic, least 
of all from Scandinavian. 

Yet that extraordinary theory has lately been 
started by certain ethnologists, who maintain for 
various reasons that Scandinavia was the fatherland 
of all the Aryas, and that Scandinavian, or Lituanian, 
or al! the European Aryan languages together, ai'e 
more primitive than Sanskrit. 

It is really difficult to know bow to treat such 
arguments, for even when we have shown that on 
almost every point Sanskrit is more primitive than 
Scandinavian or Teutonic, we have only wasted om- 
time, because our very opponents turn round and 
reject as no argument the argument which they tried 
to support by facta which are no facts. 

But in order to show what is possible in mere asser- 
tion, let us see what it really means when we are told by 
ethnologists, nay even by certain students of language, 
that ' instead of being the moat faithful representative 
of the parent-speech, Sanski'it is in many respects far 
lesa so than are its sister-languages of Europe. Its vo- 
cabulary, for instance, has been thrown into confusion 
by the coalescence of the three primitive vowel-sounds 
of 5, C, ij into the aingJe monotonous &. Greek, or 
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even Lituanian, has preserved more faitlifully than the 
Sanskrit of India the features of the parent Aryan. 
If the faithfuhiebs of the record ia any proof of the 
geographical proximity of one of the Indo-European 
languages to this common mother, it is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lituania, rather than in the neighhour- 
hood of India, that we ought to look for the first 
home of the Aryan family.' And again r 'It will be 
in the neighbourhood of that starting-point and in 
norfchei-n Europe that we shall expect to find the largest 
number of undiluted Aryan languages and the purest 
example of Aryan blood. In Greece and Armenia, in 
Persia and India, we must look for mixture and decay.' 

What is the meaning of all this ? Pirst of all, if 
all that is here asserted were true, nothing would 
follow from it, because, as we have been told again 
and again, the primitivenesa of language is no proof 
■whatever of the primitiveness of the geographical 
habitat of its speakers. It would be a mere revival 
of the exploded argument that all the Aryas must 
have come from the Sarasvatl. So much for the 
argument which is no argument. Now for the facta 
which are no facts ? W'hei'e is there any confusion in 
the Sanskrit vocabulary "i Such confusion may arise 
from two causes, from a too great and from a too small 
variety of phonetic and alphabetic representation. In 
our case we are told that it ai'ose from the latter 
cause, fi'om the coalescence of the thi-ee primitive 
vowels ft, (5, o into the monotonous Sanskrit a. 

But in fact there has been neither coalescence nor 
confusion. There has been difierentiation of a common 
vowel, and all we want to know at present is the vera 
cama of the differentiation, called Ablaut. In Sanskrit, 
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even supposing that short a was always pronounced 
alike, the people distinguished such words as ijiepia and 
tfiopos quite as well as the Greeks, by saying bhdrami, 
but bhArda^. 

, We must remember that short a ia never written in 
Sanskrit. It is pronounced where no other vowel 
is written. Even initially w marks really the spiri- 
tus lenis, as in ^, W~f, wt, while in WT the long vowel 
lias been added. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
the 5., which PJ,/ani (viii. 4, 68) describes as different 
from all other vowels, namely, as saravrita, closed, 
may have varied in its pronunciation in different 
parts of ancient India as it does to the present day. 
Nor is this mere surmise. For, first of all, it is a 
mistake to say that Sanskrit does not tolerate the 
sounds of 5 and 6. This is true for P^winean Sanskrit 
only, but in the Vedic Sanskrit we have 6 and ^, and 
in PMi and Prakrit again it is well known that every 
final a and o can be treated as either long or short *. 

Secondly, the change of k into & in such forms as 
^■akara can be explained on one supposition only, 
namely, that the a in the reduplicated syllable was 
the palatalised a, that ia, S, and thus caused the change 
of the guttural into a palatal consonant. Nor can 
this change be ascribed to some not yet Sanskritic 
period, for it is in Sanskrit and Zend only that we have 
this peculiar change of k into ^ ; it is in the South- 
western branch only that the palatal series has been 
so fully developed. We may really say that what in 

' For the vowel-changes by which the Ablaui was rendered in San- 
Bkiit, see Hiibachmann, Vofaltyslem, 1885. 

" M. M., Tranalatioii of Rig-veda-BamhJtil, vol. i. p. Imiii. 

' LoEBen, 'Inst. Linguae Pracriticae,' pp. 145, 147, 151; Cowell, 
' Vnrarnij,' Intcodnction, p. ivii. 
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the N.W. branch was phonetically represented by kS 
was in the S.E. branch represented by IS,, the inten- 
tion being the same in both casea. 

And if we look at this matter historically, how can 
we call the S, e, 5 series the most primitive in Sean- 
'dinavian or Teutonic in general, if in the oldest repre- 
Bentative of Teutonie, in Gothic, we find as yet no trace 
of it ? We look in vain in Gothic for wi-itten exponents 
of S and o, and yet there is in Gothic no more diffi- 
culty than in Sanskrit in representing the changes of 
Ablaut. Gothic, the most primitive representative 
of the Teutonic class — more primitive, therefore, than 
Scandinavian, and, as we are told, infinitely mora 
primitive than Sanskrit— has no 6 and o, ao that in 
writing Greek words e and o have to he represented 
by ai and au. And in addition to this, Gothic has not 
even a long 4, nor a long !, while the degenerate 
Sanskrit possesses not only a, i, u, a, i, t, e, 6, M and 
&u, but ri, ri, and U. 

I ask then, what is the meaning of saying that 
Sanskrit, phonetically at least, is less primitive than 
Scandinavian, or Greek, or Latin, or Lituanian 1 In 
Lituanian too we find that in several instances a is 
written, but, as in Sanskrit, the pronunciation is e ^. 

And when from the vowels we turn to the con- 
aonants, where do we find the most perfect system ? 
Five modifications of each check, guttural, dental, 
labial ; a whole palatal series, and a lingual series, 
which is not by any means restricted to non- Sans kri tic 
words ; five modifications of the nasal, and five modi- 
fications of the Visarga ; — is not this a set-off against 
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the loss of 5 and 6, supposing that these sounds were 
really unknown in Sanskrit f 

I do not mean to say that for repreaenting the 
changes which are comprehended under the name of 
A bl a ut,the three vowels S,,S,5 are not very convenient 
in Greek and in the later Teutonic languages. But 
by means of a, i, ^, and by dropping of the vowel, San- 
skrit obtains exactly the same results which other 
languages obtain by &, S, 8, and there is, at all events, 
no confusion of any kind. And when we come to 
declension and conjugation, a mere look at an 
Icelandic or Lituanian gi'ammar is enough to make 
us see the utter romance of saying that these lan- 
guages are more primitive than Sanskrit. Lituanian 
has preserved some precious relies of Aryan grammar, 
but as a whole it is not even the most primitive repre- 
sentative of the Ealto- Slavonic branch ', and Balto- 
Slavonic is certainly not the most primitive represen- 
tative of the Aryan family. I can here give a few 
specimens only. 

SanBkrit. Litannian. Greek. 

Sing. dtidami, I give. du(d)mi biSmfii. 

dMa,Bi d&di StSuc. 

d^fHi duati Siduo-i. 

JDual dadv-ds du(d)va, 

datthaa dustn Sidorov, 

dattaa dusti SiBoTor, 

Plural dadm^ du{d)me fliV™- 

datthi duBte SiSon, 

d^ati duati SiSoSiri. 

Gothic has nothing to put by the side of these 

primitive forms, and I have therefore added Greek. 

' p. J. ' In grainiaar, at least 
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A look at these three paradigms will show that, though 
we may apeak in very high terms of Lituanian as 
having preserved to the present day faint traces of 
a reduplicated present and a. dual, yet by the side of 
Sanskrit its vaunted primitivenesa assumes a very 
different character from what ia commonly supposed. 





SanBkrit. 


Lituanian. 


Gothic. 


Norn. 


v>-/kas 


■riliaa 


TulfB. 


Ace. 


vKkam 


rilk^ 


vulf. 


Alil. 


vrftftt. 






Gen. 


VfTtasya 


Tilko 


TUlfiS. 


Loc. 


vWke 


vilke. 




Dat. 


vrikaya 


(vilkui) 


vul&. 


Inatr. 


vi'rtta, vrikena, 


vilkii. 




Voc. 


vriia 


vilke 


vulf. 


Nom. 


vHk&s 


rilkai 


vuIKb. 


Ace. 


yWkaa(a) 


vUkiis 


vuliuna 


Gen. 


wft&n&m 


viliii 


vulfa. 


Log. 


vrfkeahu 


Tilkftsi.. 




Dat.& Ab 


. T/Vkebhjaa 


viTkdma 


v1ilFn.ni, 


Inrtr. 


vrfkaia 


vilkafs. 





I do not mean to say that it is not quite delightful to 
find in Lituanian a locative plural such as vilkusTl,or 
in Gothic an ace. plur. suchasvulfans. Euttbeseare 
a few gema, while Sanskrit offers a complete diadem. 
That Lituanian has a dual in declension places it above 
Gothic, but here again it is no match for Sanskrit. 

I repeat, therefore, without fear of contradiction, 
that although no historical conclusions may be drawn 
from the primitiveness of Sanskrit, that primitive- 
ness itself remains the same as ever, whether we 
follow Bopp's, Schleicher's, or Brugmann's Compara- 
tive Grammar. 
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We now return to the question, Do we know of any 
facts which make that rough hj-pothesis of an Asiatic 
home of the Aryas untenable ^ If we do, then it is 
worth while to reopen the question, and no one would 
be more willing than I am to shift the Aryan home 
to any quarter of the globe, from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic regions, if only there were an atom of new 
tangible evidence forthcoming. 

The first fact that was supposed to militate against 
the Aryan home being somewhere in Asia was the ab- 
sence of common Aryan names for animals which, we 
were toM, ought to have been known to dwellers in 
Asia, such as the lion, the elephant, the ape, the liger, 
and the camel. The dog, it was said, mast have been 
known to the Aryas before their separation, because it 
has the same name in Sanskrit, «van, in Zend, span, 
in Greek, K^av, in Latin, canis, in Irish, ku, in 
Lituanian, szu, in Gothic, hund. These are all 
dialectic modifications of one typical form kuan. 
But there ai'e no common Aryan names for Hon, ele~ 
pMnt, ape, iiger, and camel, and therefore, it ia con- 
cluded, the Aryas could not, before their separation, 
have known these animals or lived in a country 
■where they were known. 

This argument is ben trovato, but no more. First 
of all there are pai-ts of Asia where none of these 
wild animals are known, and where the Aryas might 
have had their earliest seats. M. de Ujfalvy, in a 
classical pa.'isage, quoted by M. J. Van den Gheyn ', 
says: 'Les vallees qui avokinent h Pamir, le Bar- 
vdz, le Karategine et le Kohistan mtixfont h ionles 
Its dounees de la paUontologie linguistique. U y a Ih 
' 'L'origine Enrop^eone des Aryaa,' iSBj, p. 43. 
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nn pay» froid, tie la glace if Je la neige en hner , tele 
eat court. Lea plantes ahmentairea el lea ammaux do- 
meatiqueg »ont lien ceux que tignale le loeahulatre 
an/aque. Oh troute U jitn, le iouleau et le chene Let 
grands fauvea n'l/ vitent pas Lea montagnardt de VOxua 
tont de rudet pielont, adonnea des lea tempt lea plua reculea 
aux pratiquea mazd^ennea. Pasteura et agriculteura, its 
irrigwent leurs c/iampa et se eervent de la charrue la plus 
primitive.' 

Secondly, if some obstinate critic were to say that 
the Aryas may have possessed common names for 
these wild animals, but lost them all, we might indeed 
shrug our shoulders, but we could not prove the con- 
trary. Ever so many Aryan words exist in one or 
two branches of that family only, and if they disap- 
peared in some, they might have disappeared in all. 

Lastly, we find that the animals which have common 
Aryan names are mostly such as had become familiar 
and useful by being domesticated. The fact that cow, 
goat, sheep, dog and horse have common names in all 
Aryan languages seems to me a strong proof that they 
had been tamed and domesticated. Tigers and lions 
were simply wild beasts, and there was no necessity 
for distinguishing and naming them beyond classing 
them as fera or 6rip, the objects of the chase {Qripa). 
And suppose that the elephant and the camel had 
really been known and utilised as beasts of burden 
by the united Aryas, when living in Asia, would it 
not have been most natural that, when transplanted 
to more northern regions, their children, who had 
never seen a camel or elephant, should have lost the 
names of themi Wo have no longer any doits, and 
the word would havo been altogether lost but for 
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such familiar phrasea as 'I care not a doit.' ThM 
Americans have no pence, and in America penn^ i; 
longer an American, but only a foreign word. Some- 
timea, as in the case of ush^ra, we see that f 
Arjas both in Persia and India possesaed it ; but t 
Iranians used it for a 'camel, the Vedie Indiana for t 
humped ox, while in later Sanskrit it again meai 
camel. Uah/ar, nom. ik, in the Veda means ox onlj 

The negative argument, therefore, which, from the 
absence of common Aryan words, tries to establish 
the absence of their objects during the Aryan period, 
breaks down. It ia plausible, and combined with 
other arguments it appeals to scholars and historians, 
but it cannot by itself stand a cross-examination in a 
court of law. 

Much stronger, however, is the positive ai^ument. 
If the North-Westem and South-Eastern Aryas have 
the same word for bear, for instance, they must, unless 
it can be proved that one language borrowed the 
word from another, have known the bear before they 
separated, and have lived in a country where that 
animal was well known. The hear ia no doubt a wild 
beast, but he is not so ferocious, and has never been 
so dreaded as the tiger and lion. He was often con- 
sidered as a friend and patron of a village, and at an 
early time became quite a character in local traditions. 
Many families and tribes, such as the Arcadians and 



he meaniitg of worda ought to make iia 
very careful io drawing conolusionB. Wo know that fij^ii tneauB 
oak in Greek, while fagite in Latin uieana beech. Ulbandus in 
Gothic means camel, tiough the name is clearly derived from 
elephant. In Mod. Greek i^aKaKqi is a badger, thongh it aeemB con- 
nected with jackal, the Persian ghagh^l, Sk. iriggla. (See Knhn'a 
' Zeitachiift,' i. p. 501.) Hence, even thoDgh the names may bathe Bame, 
the animals or trees intended need not always have been the Borne. 
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even the Arsacidae, were proud of their descent from 
the bear, and we need not be surprised, therefore, 
to find his name aa r/keha in Sanskrit, as &pktos in 
Greek, and as ursus in Latin. 

But because the Aryas, before they branched off 
into North-Westerns and South -Easterns, knew the 
bear, it doea not follow that we must push their 
original home away from Central Asia to the extreme 
Arctic regions, and still leaa to Europe. Even the 
north of India may be called arctic in one sense, 
for the Great Bear is visible there ; nor need we 
go to Axcady or Germany in order to meet with 
real bears. That the Aryaa did not come from a 
very southern climate has long been known, for 
they possessed common names for winter, such as 
Sanskrit hima, Greek x*'^""'') l-atin biems, Old 
Slav, zima, Irish gam. Ice, too, la repreaented by ia 
in Teutonic, by iai or isu inli'anic; snowbynixin 
Latin, viipa (ace.) in Greek, snaiv-a in Gothic, snSgil 
in Old Slavonic, anigi in Old Iriah, and anizh, to 
snow, in Zend. There being a common name for 
the birch-tree, bbiir^a in Sanskrit, bereza in Rus- 
aian, birke in German, likewise points to a more 
temperate climate ^. But none of these climatic indi- 
cations diives us aa yet out of Asia, as may be seen 
from the description quoted above from M. de Ujfalvy. 
The birch (Birke), which, being mistaken for the beech 
(BucAe), has lately been said to be confined in Europe to 
countries westward of a line drawn from Konigsberg to 
the Crimea, flourishes and abounds in the North of 
India. I possess Sanskrit MSS. from Kashmir, written 
on birch-bark. The roofs of houses are thatched there 
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with birch-bark, and boats even are made there of the 
eame material, without any necessity as yet for im- 
porting it from Kussia. In Kulidiisa's Urvaai and 
elflowliere the bhur^a-patra is mentioned as a com- 
mon writing material. And I now see, from a letter 
dated Sept. 2, 1887, signed Geo. B., and published in 
the Times, that birchworta are found all over Northern 
Europe, Northern Asia, Northern America, and on the 
Himalayas and the mountains of Peru and Columbia, 
and in the Antarctic regions^. 

HoAvever, taking the bear and the birch together, I 
confess I was at one time inclined (' Selected Essays,' 
i. 1H7) to follow Benfoy, when, on the strength of 
this and similar linguistic facts, he proposed, in the 
preface to Fick's Wiirzellexicon, 1868, and in bis Ge~ 
gcMchle iler SjiracJncmensc/iafi^ 1869 (p. 600), to fix the 
original home of the Aryaa on the very frontiers of 
Asia, ' north of the Black Sea, from the mouth of the 
Danube to the Caspian Sea.' But Benfey himself 
perceived that he had been too rash in trying to fix 
the home of the Aryas so definitely, and in 1 875 he 
speaks with far more caution on that subject^. Any- 

' Bit George Birdwood adds: ' Moreover, tha cominon birch (Brfu/a 
alha'i IB not restricted to tlie porta of the Euro-Asiatic contiaeDt west- 
ward of the Ime drawn by frofesBor Stijce, but iB a native of all the 
colder regions of Europe and Asia, It is found everywhere throughoat 
the GnBBinn Empire, and the oil extnuited tccaa it ia used iu the prepara- 
tion of Russia leather. Two apeciea are ooniinon to the HimoIajaB — 
viz. Belitta acnminala, found in Tibet and Nepaul and the outer ranjjes 
oi the Uimalajaa generally ; B. B/iojpatfra, colled bha'ja [l e. birch) 
in Sanskrit, and bh&jpaiira in the North-WeBt Provinces, a native of 
Ladoh, Lahoui, Cashmvre, ISpiti, Kunawar, Sikkim, and Bhutan. The 
inner back of the bliitrja, wbioh ia cloaely allied to ]i. papijracea of 
North America, haa been uaed by the Hindus aa paper fioni the 
beginning of the Chriatian era.' 

■ 'AUgemeine Zeitung,' 1875, No, ]o3, Beilage, p. 3170; Schrader, 
' Sprachveigleiohung,' p. 137. 
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how, fcbe arguments which be promised have never 
been forthcoming, while the arguments which other 
scholars have produced, and by which they have 
tried to push the frontiers of the Aryan home as 
far as Germany, Scandinavia, and Siberia, seem to 
me to have rather weakened than strengthened 
their case. The reasons which induced Geiger^ to 
proclaim Germany as the original home of the 
Aryas, have not stood tbe criticism of unpreju- 
diced scholars, though the evidence with which we 
have to deal is so pliant that it is possible to make 
out a more or less plausibJo case, as M. Pietrement 
has done for Siberia, and Dr. Fenka for Scandinavia, 
as the true offidna gentium Aricanim. Dr. Penka's 
arguments are in themselves extremely interesting^. 
He tries to show that the picture which linguistic 
paleontology has drawn of Aryan life previous to 
tbe separation, coincides with the picture which 
archseological palaeontology constructs from the neo- 
lithic remains discovered in Scandinavia. But how 
would this prove that the Aryas were autochthonous 
in Scandinavia or in Switzerland or along the Pol 
Even the identity of the flora and fauna of Scan- 
dinavia with the fauna and flora attested by the 
common Aryan language would in no way decide the 
question, unless we could prove that no other country 
could put forward a similar claim. 

Dr. Schrader has likewise collected a considerable 
amount of evidence to show that the civilisation, if so 
we may call it, revealed to us in the common vooabu- 
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lary of the Aryas, correaponds in several details ' with 
the civilisation attested by the remains of the lacus- 
trian dwellings of the stone period. But he does not 
lay it down therefore as an established truth that the 
Aryaa had their original home in Switzerland ; he only 
doubts whether their Asiatic origin is quite as certain 
as was formerly supposed. I may quote his own 
words : ' If we survey these certain and, as it seems to 
me, well-established points, I urge once more that I 
do not beheve they suffice in order to solve at present 
the question whether the origin of the Indo-Germans 
is to be looked for in Asia or in Europe, in a final and 
decisive way. But, in conclusion, I should not like to 
conceal the fact that, contrary to my former belief, the 
European hypothesis, i.e. the view that the origin of 
the Indo-Germanic peoples is to be looked for in the 
West rather than in the East, seems to me far better 
to agree with facts.' 

We ought to be extremely grateful to M. Van 
den Gheyn, who, in his recent essay, L'Ongine Eiiro- 
jpeenne des Aryas, Anvcra, 1885, has taken the trouble 
to subject all these theories recently put forward 
by Cuno, Poesche, von Liiher, Schrader, and Penka, 
to a minute examination. It is often far easier 
to start a theory than to refute it, the domain of the 
'ale being so much larger than that of the im- 
We have had similar theories before. 
Goropius tried to prove that Dutch was the language 
of Paradise; Kempe preferred Swedish; Erro, Bask^. 
M. Van den Gheyn treats the views of Schrader and 

' M, Van den Gheyn Hhows that the eheep is not foand [n the 
tercamares uf the Po, nhich ore Ister than the Btonc ago, while the 
hoFBe has been foimd at VivUle. 

' See M. M., 'Lecturea on the Science of Language,' vol. i. p. 149. 
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von Liiher with the respect which they deserve. 
Neither of them goes beyond assorting that the Asiatic 
origin of the Aryas has not yet been placed beyond ■ 
the reach of doubt, and should not be treated as an 
established fact, like, for instance, the continental 
origin of the Sasona in England, But M. Van den 
Gheyn is justly impatient with the theories of Cuno, 
Poesche, Tomaschek, and Penka, because their con- 
clusions, advanced with so much assurance, rest on 
arguments which crumble at the very first touch, 
Tomaschek ia satisfied with claiming Eastern Europe 
as the home of the Aryas, Poesche restricts their home to 
the sources of the Danube, Cuno relegates them to the 
centre of Germany, Penka to Central Europe (p. 91), 
and then to Scandinavia. Not one of these theories, 
as Van den Gheyn shows, reaches even the lowest 
level of probability, while in every one of them facta , 
or arguments are simply ignored, which strongly point \ 
in a diSerent direction. 

Much stress has been laid by Penka and others on i 
the physical characteristics of the Aryan race, aa 
pointing to Scandinavia as our original homo. No 
one can deny the fact that the people who speak 
Aryan languages are partly dark and brachy cephalic, ( 
partly fair and dolichocephalic, and partly mixed. The 
majority, however, even at the present day, is with the 
dark and brachycephahc tribes. Nevertheless, wo are 1 
asked to believe that our earliest forefathers were ■ 
dolichocephalic, had blue eyes and blond hair, though 
nothing is said as to how they became brachycephalic, 
and how their eyes became brown and their hair 
black. Poesche, in his book Die Arier, 1878, tells 
us indeed of a place in the Kokitno swamps of 
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BusBia, near the rivCr Prypet, a branch of the 
Dniepr (the old BoryHthenee), where depigmentation 
takes place very rapidly, not only among plants and 
animalsj hut also among men, and where in consequence 
he places an important station of the Aryas. But if 
the dark Aryas might possibly have been bleached 
there, we know as yet of no place where the fair 
Aryas could have been blackened. 

The whole idea of depigmentation is purely gratuit- 
ous. If the people who speak Aryan languages are 
partly dark and partly fair, simple conquest would 
explain all that has to be explained. Some of the 
blackest inhabitants of India now apeak Sanskritic 
dialects, Franks speak a Romanic, Celts in England 
a Teutonic language. Historical conquests explain 
all these facts, and pre-historic conquests would explain 
many more. But, apart from all that, when will 
people learn at last that blood has nothing to do 
with language, and that all we can do as philologists 
is to classify languages, taking it for granted that 
they were spoken by somebody, but leaving those 
somebodies to the tender mercies of the ethnologist ? 

M. Van den Gheyn has performed his task of critic 
with great patience, moderation, and skill; and if the 
theory of a European origin of the Aryas is to be 
taken up again, it is to be hoped that its advocates 
may first of all take to heart the lessons which M, 
Van den Glieyn has taught them. 

Let us examine now the purely linguistic argu- 
ments. On no subject have positive assertions been 
made with such assurance as on the character of the 
people who spoke the original Aryan language. If it 
is difiicult to prove^ it is equally difficult to disprove 
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anything with regard to such distant times, and scien- 
tific imagination has therefore frye scope to roam. 
ScholaiB, however, who know how thin the ice really is 
on which they have to skate, are not inclined to go 
beyond mere conjecture, and they tremble whenever 
they see their own fragile arguments handled so 
daringly by their muscular colleagues, the palfeontolo- 
gists and cranioscopists. 

Dr. Penka, for instance, tells us with great assurance 
that the Aryas had a common name for the sea, but 
be must know that this is one of the most contested 
points among scholajs. I hold that ^A? (fem.) meant, 
first, sea, afterwards, as a masc., salt. Others take 
the opposite view. I connect &K-s and sal with sal- 
ila, water, in Sanskrit. Curtius objects to that de- 
rivation, I think that Benfey was right in assigning 
to Sanskrit sarii the meaning of salt (see his last 
article in Sitznngsberichte tier Gollmger aniliropoloffischen 
Geaellsckaft, 15 July, 1876), but I still doubt whether 
this proves that sea-salt was known to the Aryas 
before they separated. Though ^s meant salt, be- 
cause it first meant the sea, no one can pi'ove that 
sard in Sanskrit meant first the sea, and afterwards 
salt^. The Aryaa have no common name for the sea, 
for even if mira did mean sea in Sanskrit, that word 
could never be identified with mare, Goth, marei, 
Irish muir. Old Slav, morje. I do not say that there- 
fore the sea must have been unknown to the united 
AryaB ; I only say, we cannot prove by linguistic evi- 
dence they bad reached the sea before they separated. 
Over and over again we see palfeontologists, in 
their eagerness to prove their point, taking for granted 
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what Bcholars would either decline to grant, or grant 
only with every kind of caution. Dr. Penka tells ub, 
for instance (p. 45), that the beech was known to the 
Aryas before they separated. But that is not so. 
There is no word in Sanskrit or Zend corresponding 
to 0i)yd?, and fpTjyos in Greek is still the oak, not yet 
the beech. If we are told that the original Aryas 
must have lived in Europe west of a line drawn from 
KiJnigsberg to the Crimea, because the beech does 
not overstep that hne, we must observe, first, that 
Grisebach, on whose authority this statement rests, 
allows the growth of the beech along the Caucasus, 
and, secondly, that the whole nerve of the argument 
is cut by the fact that no word corresponding to fag us 
occui's in Sanskrit. One more instance of Dr. Penka'a 
courage and we have done. Dr. Penka (p. 23} is 
bold enough to say that we have evidence of Aryas 
in the names of the Chatu-arii, Attu-arii, Ansu- 
arii, Ripu-arii, Chasu-arii, Boructu-arii, Can- 
tu-arii, Vectu-arii, Teutono-aroi, and Boio- 
arii. This is really unpardonable. So long as we 
deal with names of which the historical antecedents 
are unknown, a mere guess that they may have meant 
this or that is pardonable. But in Cantuarii we 
have the Anglo-Saxon Cant-ware, men of Kent, as 
in Rom-ware, the men of Rome; and who would 
venture to see in ware a representative of Arya? 

Let U9 now see what has more recently been said in 
support of an Asiatic home. Nothing, I know, is so dan- 
gerous as when we find our own opinions suddenly sup- 
ported by quite unexpected evidence. It seems almost 
ungracious to examine our new ally too closely, and we 
generally succumb to bis Mendly pleadings. Thus 
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■when in 1879 Dr. Hommel of Munich showed in a very 
learned paper, Di^ Arier vnd SemUen, that the Aryai 
and Semitic nations possessed in common a number ' 
of names connected with early civilisation, and that 
therefore they must have lived in very ancient times, 
previous in fact to the Aryan Separation, in very 
close proximity, I felt sorely tempted. I thought at 
lirst that this would settle once and for all the Asiatic 
home of the Aryas. No one has yet doubted that 
the Semitic nations were of Asiatic origin^, and if w 
could prove that the Aryas had borrowed from the 
Semites words which are found both in the North- 
Western and South-Eastera branches of the Aryan ' 
family, no one could question again the Eastern origin 
of the Aryas. The principal words which Dr. Hommel 
mentions as ancient Semitic loan- words are the names J 
for hull, horn, lion, gold, silver, and vi^e. 

Though I am arguing against my own interests, 
I must say that in most cases his etymologies seem to 
me doubtful, the words lending themselves as well to I 
an Aryan as to a Semitic etymology. 

Secondly, supposing the words to be Semitic, far 
too much laxity is allowed in the changes which such ' 
words ave supposed to have undergone in migrating 
from a Semitic into an Aryan language. It is quite 
true that foreign words undergo strange corruptions, 
even between languages so closely alUed aa Greek and 
Latin, yet when all depends on mere similarity of 1 
sound, some attempt should surely be made by the ' 
advocates of Semitic loans, to show how the phonetic 
changes could have arisen. Thus, to give a favourite 

' By a lentenoe in Dr. Penlta's last lioolt, 'Die Herkunft der Arier/ 

C. i^, I flee that lie is bold eiiouj;li to doubt that ' inner Asia i 
ome of the t^emites,' What do Bahjlonian echohos say to this ? 
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instance, when ovos, donkey, is derived from aton, we 
want to know why the Semitic &ton, female donkey, 
should have become ovos in Greek, aainus in Latin', 
The Aryan etymology of ovos is much less objectionable, 
if objectionable at all. If wos stands for oavo'i'^, then 
aainiis and ouo? point to a base as. From the s 
base we have Sk. as-ita^ as-ikni, etc,, express- 
ing a dark or greyish colocr. Why should not the 
donkey have been called the gi'ey animals This is at 
all events a possible etymology; and a passage quoted 
by Professor A. Weber* from the .S'atapatha-Bra.hmawa 
throws some curious light on it. There we read, 
Atha yid fisilA p^wsivaA paryAaisbyanta tilto 
gardabhd^ sdmabbavat, 'then from the ash- 
dust that was left, the donkey arose." 

Thirdly, before we admit that the Aryas borrowed 
some of their common words from their Semitic neigh- 
bours, we must not entirely neglect the possibility 
of accidental coincidences. We know as a fact that 
in several cases the same objects have received very 
similar names in languages unconnected by any ties of 
relationship ^. 

If we examine, for instance, the name for gold, it 
seems now to be taken almost for granted that the 
Greeks borrowed their name for gold, chrysos, 
from their Semitic neighbours". But ch^lrbz in 
Hebrew is only a poetic name for gold, the ordinary 
name being z6,hab, presupposing a primitive Semitic 

' Schr»der, ' SprachTergleiehung,' p. 346 ; Curtiufl, p, 40J. 
' G. Meyer, 'Griech. Graioraatik,' p. «4g. 
' Bee Eoehtlingk-Rpth, g.v. 
' Kuha'a ' Zoitsohrift, ' j. p. 400. 

' See Gtunetb, ■ PUlological EgBfiyB,' pp. 79, S5 ; M. M., 'Letter on 
the Turftnisn Languages,' pp. 95-96. 

° Schrader, ' SpraoSvergleichung,' p. 149. 
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<fahabu. As to ^ura^u, which ia said to he a name 
for gold in Assyria, I cannot tell whether it is a 
common name. But whatever it be, why should the 
Greeks have rendered the sound of chardz or 
^ura^u or hariidu by cbrysos? We might as well 
identify harfidu with garur/a, a name of gold in 
Sanskrit. I have tiied to prove elsewhere that the 
Greek chrysos, gold, ia an Aryan word, and that it 
meant the yellow metal, and I do not think the 
eimilarity in sound, such aa it ia, between the Aryan 
word chryBoa and the Semitic word cbariiz at all 
surprising. 

With regard to the Greek name for lion, which ia 
likewise supposed to have been borrowed from a 
Semitic source, I can understand how Greek lis 
might have been borrowed from Hebrew laish, but 
how Hfin could be called an adaptation of laish, 
or even of l^bi, or old Semitic labi'atu, I confess 
I cannot see. I do not maintain that we have a quite 
satisfactory etymology of le&n in Greek ; far from it. 
But Lefmann's derivation from ravant (lavant), 
roarer, seems at all events more plausible than a 
corruption of the Semitic labi'atu. 

Again, we are told that the Aryas borrowed their 
word for hull from their Semitic neighbours. But 
why? If the Aryaa knew cows, and no one denies 
that, ia it likely that they should have been un- 
acquainted with bulls, or have had to borrow their 
name for them from the Semites? The Greek tauros, 
Lat. taurus, Gothic stiur, needs no foreign etymo- 
logy. It is simplythe Sanskrit sthftra, which means 
strong, Uke athavira and sthira, and is actually 
given as a name for bull by native lexicographers. 
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If the Semitic name for bull ia tauru or thauru, 
that would never account for Gothic stiur, or for Sk. 
sthlira or sthdla. I look upon this coincidence too 
as purely accidental. 

Aryan scholars seem to me as a rule far too yielding 
towards etymologies of Sanskrit words taken &om 
Semitic sources. Why should we derive the Aryan 
word for vine from Hebrew jain or Arabic wain? 
Neither form can be derived from any Semitic root, 
and, as even Schrader ^, who often favours Semitic 
loan-words, has pointed out, jain could never have 
become otuos in Greek. I doubt whether vJnum in 
Latin is boiTowed from Greek*, though the Gei'man and 
Celtic names were certainl y borrowed from the Romans. 
I have always held that vinum cannot be separated 
from vttis, vimen, etc., and that it meant originally 
a ci'eeping or twining plant, from root vi, vyA, to 
twine, to embrace. From the same root o~i>os can be 
derived without the slightest diiEculty; and if we 
find corresponding words in Anneuian gini, Georgian 
ghwino, and Albanian vene, are we not justilied in 
saying that the vine was first known to the Aryas in 
its natural home, the neighbourhood of Pontus and 
the Caspian Sea ^ 1 

If one considers all the historical consequences 
which would flow from a borrowing of Semitic words 
on the pai't of the Aryas, one cannot be too cautious. 
In our case Dr. Hommel's identification, if proved to 
be tenable, would settle once for all the original home 

■ I.e. p. 377. 

' Trnces of 'wine were found in the lacuetrioD dwellingB of the 
Aeinilia, ; see Helliig, ' Die Italjkec in der Poebene,' 1879, vol. i. p, 61 ; 
Bolirftder, I.e. p, S3. 

' See iWiraiier, l.o, p. 377; also ' Gedaoken,' by the same, p. 7, 
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of the Aryaa, as close neighboura of the early Semites ; 
but decisive as no doubt it would be in support of a 
theory which I myself hold to be true, I do not consider 
the argumunt, as such, admissible, or capable of sup- 
porting the conclusion which ia to rest on it, namely 
a close neighbourhood between Aryas and Semites, 
before the breaking up of the Aryas into a North- 
Westeni and Suuth-Eastern branch. 

I cannot even admit an intercourse between the 
Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia and the Aryas of 
India in later, though still in pre-Vedic times, such 
as has been asserted by several scholars ou the 
slenderest evidence. Dr. Schrader, for instance, re- 
peats the statement that the Accadian word mana, 
which Herodotus mentions as i^va, the Latin raina, 
Hebrew maneh, Egyptian mn, is found in the Veda. 
Far-reaching speculations as to a very ancient commer- 
cial intercourse between India and the great Assyrian 
and Eaby Ionian Empires have been based on. this 
isolated fact, for if a road was once open for minas 
to travel from the Euphrates to the Indus, the same 
road would admit everything else in India for which a 
foreign origin was desired. But mana, where it occurs 
in the Veda, cannot possibly mean mina; it cannot 
even be an inatnimental case, as it was supposed to be. 
' If we must conjecture, mana in the Veda may pos- 
sibly be connected with ma«i, Zend minu, necklet, 
Greek ii,avvos, and Latin monile, a precious orna- 
ment. The lingual n in mawi is irregular, but so is like- 
wise the n of vetti. Anyhow, an intercourse between 
Babylonia and Vedio India, whether commercial, 
astronomical, or religious, is as yet a mere postulate. 

I may mention here another assertion which has 
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likewise served as the foundatioii for several historical 
theories. Because the art of riding on horseback was 
unknown, as Schrader ' says, to the Vedic Indians aa i 
well as to the early Greeks, we are asked to believe ' 
that the Iranians of the Avesta had learnt that art 
from their nomadic neighbours of Turco-tataric origin ', 
and if they had learnt that, they might have learnt 
many other things, no doubt, from the same masters. 
But the art of riding on horseback and sitting astride 
is several times alluded to in the Veda- In Ev. v. 6i, 
3, we read of the Manits: — 

Where are your horses, where the bridle ? How could you, 
how did you come ? — the seat on the back, the rein in the 
noHtrils ? 

Their goad is hehind, the heroes stretched their legs apart, 
putrakrithe na jandyafi. 
Can anything be clearer than this ? 

It is difficult to stop a ball after it has once 
been set rolling, and therefore wo cannot 
cautious in starting a ball. The question as to the 
original home of those who spoke an Aryan language, 
before the Aryas separated, was a very natural 
question, and among scholars who bear in mind the 
natural limitations under which such questions ( 
be answered, I do not say that to place that home 
provisionally somewhere in Asia was likely to lead 
to grave misunderstandings. Tho jjrima facie BvidencB 
points certainly to the East, and more than that ii 
cognisant of these matters, would expect. We have two 
Btreams of language, one tending South-East to India, 
the other North-West to Europe. The point where 
these two streams naturally intersect, points to Asia. 
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Secondly, the earliest centres of civilised life were 
in Asia. We have evidence of oval literature in India, 
when there is as yet no ti-aee of it among any of the 
nations of Europe, least of all in Scandinavia. It was 
natural therefore, though I aay no more, to look to the 
East aa the home of the Aryas. 

Thirdly, we see in later times large ethnic waves 
rising from Central Asia and overwhelming Europe, 
such as the Huns in the fourth, and the Mongols in 
the thirteenth century. 

Fourthly, if the migration had taken place from 
Europe to Asia, particularly from Scandinavia, we 
should naturally look in the common Aryan language 
for a number of words connected with maritime life. 
There is, however, no name for the sea shared by the 
North-Western and South-Eastcrn branches'; while 
the pi-incipal members of the North- Western branch 
share in common, as we should expect, a name fw sea ; 
Lat. mare, Old Gaulish more, Old Slav, morj e, Goth. 
marei, and mari-saiv, Xinftj. 

Wo know that the people ia the North of Europe, 
and particularly in Seandina\ia, depended from the 
earliest times on fish for their food. The Kjiikken- 
moeddings are there to prove it. But while we find 
common Aryan names, not only for special domestic 
animab and birds, but also for animals (paau) and 
birds (vi) in general, we look in vain in the ancient 
Aryan Dictionaiy, not only for names for any special 
fishes, but even for a general word for fish ^. In the 
Vedic hymns there is no mention of fishes being eaten, 
nor, as yet, in the Homeric nowms. 

But though most i 'ave common 
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names occur in Europe as well aB in Asia, I doubt 
whether, if the Aryas had lived at first in Scan- 
dinavia, they would have brought from thence a com- 
mon name for serpents. Curiously enough, however, 
while wc have no common Aryan name for fi^h, we 
have two for serpent. We have Sanskrit uhia, repro- 
duced in Greek as e^'S, in Latin as anguia, in Old 
High-German as unc. I knowthat those who cannot 
account for serpents in Germany or Scandinavia look 
upon ah is as a name for dragon rather than serpent, 
and explain it as a half -mythological recollection of 
prehistoric times. But there remains Sk. sarpds, 
corresponding closely to Lat, serpens, and even to 
Greek ipTHTov, creeping things, which cannot well be 
relegated to geological periods likewise. Eeaidea, 
whereas ahis means large serpents in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, which may therefore be supposed to have 
been familiar to the Aryas before they separated, 
another animal, namely the eel, which, so far as I can 
ascertain, haa no name in Sanskrit, was called by 
the Aryas, when settled in Europe, the little serpent, 
anguilla in Latin, ungurys in Lituanian, lyx^ekvs 
in Greek. How are we to account for this, if the 
Aryas were first settled in Scandinavia, where they 
knew eels and no serpents, and afterwards migrated 
to India where they knew plenty of serpents, but no 
eels, at least not for culinary purposes. I see, how- 
ever, that some of the vernacular names for eel in 
India may be derived from ahi. 

It seems almost impossible to discover any animal 
or any plant that is peculiar to the North of Europe, 
and is not found sporadically in Asia also. However, 
in the ease of the cratie wo may say at least this, that 
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the bird seema to have excited no interest among the 
speakers of the South -Eastern languages, and that they 
never used its name metaphorically as the name of an 
engine. SS,rasa, crane, in Sanskrit means no more 
than a lacustrian hird. In the North-Weatem lan- 
guages, on the contrary, the crane was evidently an 
old friend. It is y4pavos in Greek, griia in Latin, 
cran in A. S., ieravl in Old Slavonic, garan in 
Cornish, and kroiinkn in Armenian; and the use 
of the same word aa a name for a crane showa 
how familiar the bird must have become to the 
speakers of the North- Western dialects, after they 
had separated from their companions in the South- 
Easfc. 

However, 1 claim no irresiatihle force for any of 
these alignments. All I say is, that whereas such 
evidence as is attainable points Eastward, I know of 
none that points decidedly Westward, to Germany or 
Scandinavia. 

If it can he shown by linguistic evidence that 
the occupations of the united Aryas were on the 
whole like those of the people of the kitchen- middens 
or of the lacustrian dwellers in Switzerland, why 
should not some of the early Aryas have been so far 
advanced as the inhabitants of those marine villages or 
of the Pfaalbauten? But here again we must bo 
careful. Lacustrian dwellings determine the life and 
language of lacustrian dwellers. Hence if at Moos- 
seedorf no remains of the horse have been found, that 
would not necessitate our denying to the united 
Aryas a knowledge of the horse as a tamed and 
useful animal. It was not wanted in lacustrian 
dwellings. But the name for horse exists in all the 
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Aryan languages, and, as I said before, people generally 
name only what they care for, and they do care most 
for what is useful. Besides, we should bear in mind 
that if linguistic science is still in its infancy, 
lacustrian science may be called almost embryonic. 
With every year new finds are made, and, in the case 
of the horse, its bones have lately been discovered at 
ViviUe'. 

I have declared again and again that if I say Aryas, 
1 mean neither blood nor bonea, nor hair nor skull ; 
I mean simply those who speak an Aryan language. 
The same applies to Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Germans, 
Celts, and Slaves. When I speak of them I commit 
myself to no anatomical characteristics^. The blue- 
eyed and fair-haired Scandinavians may have been 
conquerors or conquered, they may have adopted the 
language of their darker lords or their subjects, or 
vice versa. I assert nothing beyond their language 
when I call them Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Gennans, 
Celts, and Slaves ; and in that sense, and in that sense 
only, do I say that even the blackest Hindus represent 
an earlier stage of Ai-yan speech and thought than 
the fairest Scandinavians. This may seem strong 
language, but in matters of such importance we 
cannot be too decided in our language. To me an 
ethnologist who speaks of Aryan race, Aryan blood, 
Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner as a linguist 
who speaks of a dolichocephahc dictionary or a brachy- 
cephalic grammar. It is worse than a Babylonian 
confusion of tongues — it is dowmight theft. We have 

' See VftD den Gheyn, 1. c. p. 7. 

' See my letter to H. H. Ribley, Esq., dated Oxford, aotli July, 
1886, pablisiied by Government. 
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made our own terminology for the classification of 
languages ; let ethnologists make their own for the 
classification of skulls, and hair, and blood. 

If it can he proved that the people who brought 
Sanskrit into India came fram Scandinavia, let it be 
BO by all means. But to say that the ancient lan- 
guage of India, that Sanskrit, can be derived from 
Scandinavian, even from the oldest Norse, is simply 
a blunder. Let anybody compare Sanskrit with 
Gothic or Icelandic, and he will not hesitate long 
as to which of the two represents a more original 
character. What should we make of the Norse 
god Tyr, and T^s-dagr, his day, Tuesday, un- 
less we had the Sk. Dyu, nom. Dyaus, and its 
clear connection with deva, bright? In Sanskrit 
all is clear and coherent, in Icelandic words and 
their meanings have grown hard and become 
purely traditional. Are the people who say tfu 
for ten to be considered as representing an earlier 
stratum of language than the Hindus who say d(i«an1 
Is fjordi, the fourth, a witness to greater antiquity 
than i-aturth^ ? I know quite well it is possible to 
wriggle out of everything, and say that the language 
of Scandinavia was once, before we know it, more 
primitive than that of the Aryas in India. This 
applies to all languages, if only we go back to the 
Tower of Babel. But where is there an atom of 
evidence for saying that the nearer to Scandinavia a 
people lived, the purer would be its Aryan race and 
speech, while in Greece and Armenia, Persia and 
India, we should find mixture and decay? Is not 
this not only different from the trath, but the very 
opposite of it ? 
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We ought to Hfto cli;arly that tlio question as 
th« origftuil home of tho»e who spoke Aryan, before 1 
tbfl Aryan wtparated, will nover a'imit of a positive 
tnuwer, luleM ttomo quite unexpect^^l evidcncu or 
■ome very ingenious combination shall be forthcoming. 

In spite of all the eloquence of the advocates of 
TAriouH thcoricB, in npite of the reckless atMertions 
niaijo by othnologiit^ in tbeir atteinptM to convert the 
linguiJttM, and tbu imprudent Htatciiients made by Iin- 
guifttA in thiiir attempts to convert the ethnologisttt, 
the r«al statt; of the problem huit during the lant forty 
yearn lost none of its inherent difHculties. 

To sum up, — W(; Iiavoproveil that the iSouth- Eastern 
and North- Werttern brancbcB of the Aryan family lived 
together somewhere, biifore their final separation. If 
theriiloru wo want to prove tliat thu quarters of the 
uniteil Aryfld were somowhere in Asia, we must prove 
two things — 

(i) That the South-Eaatcrn and North -Western 
bmiic'hi's possess words in common which refer to 
ohjectt found in that neitjhbourhood; 

{3) That the South-Eaatern and North-Western 
branohcH are deficient in common words which refer 
to objects not found in that neighbourhood. 

With reference to (1) our case is easy. Many such 
words, an tho names for winter, snow, ice, cow, sheep, 
goat, dog, hirch, etc., are common to the South-EuHtern 
and Nortli-Wontern branches, — so many that with 
tbum wo can cotiiposo a moro or less complete picture 
of tho early life of the united Aryas. Hut unfortu- 
nately the same objection applies to all of them : they 
are all found, whether indiycinouB or naturalised, not 
only in Asia, but in Kuropu nlao and in other parts of 
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the world. With refcrenco to {2) our case is stronger. 
We ask. What would follow if the Aryas separated in 
Asia, some migrating to Persia, India, others to Europe ? 
and if we find that what we expectedwould follow, has 
followed, we have a certain right to trust our argu- 
ment. Now one thing which we expect would follow 
ie that the two branches, starting, say, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarcand, would not have a common 
word for tjca. And so it is. They have no common 
word for sea. But more than that. We should expect 
the various members of the North-Western branch to 
have the same word for sea, and so again it is. We 
have in Latin marc, in Gothic marei, in Lituanian 
mare, in Ii'iah muir. Greek only is wanting, unless 
weappoalwithCurtiustoason of Poseidon, called Am- 
phi-maros. Again, people starting from that central 
home in Asia ought to have little knowledge of fishes. 
Fish is niatsya in Sanskrit, masya in Zend, but in 
Latin piscis, in Gothic fisk, in Iiish iasc. 

In Greek, as we saw before, we have iyxeKvs, eel, by 
the side of ^x'^. ii* Latin anguilla by the side of 
anguis, in Lituanian ungurys by the side of angis. 
In the Soutb-Eastem branch on the contrary we find 
no such names, and it seems not unreasonable to con- 
clude that this was owing to the fact that the South- 
Eastem Aryas did not fall in with the eel, or at all 
events, did not eat it^, 

Such fulfilments of expectations, I know, are dan- 
gerous, but Ihey must he allowed to carry some weight, 
even with thc'se to whom they are unwelcome. And 
we may test them once more. Suppose, as we are 

' The eel is nbBent in the Elnclt Sea and the Caupmn with their 
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told, that the South-Eastem Aryas came from Scan- 
dinavia, and that the ancestora of the Aryas were 
the very people whose remains we can examine in the 
Bcandinavian kitchen-middens. Well, these kitchen- 
middens are full — I quote from Professor Prestwich — 
not only of periwinkles, mussels, oysters, and three 
or four other speciea of shells, but of herrings and 
four or five species of fishea. These Scandinavian 
Aryas therefore depended on maritime food, and yet 
there is not a single trace of that maritime food in 
the common vocabulary of the Aryas. 

I say so with trembling ; for the assertions of the 
ethnologists on these points are really startling. Dr. 
Penka, in his Herhmft der Arier, p. 39, states that the 
name of the oyster is urarisch. But the fact is that 
it occurs in the North- Western branch only, and that 
even there it is simply a Greek word, oirrpcov (cf. 
Sa-rpaKov, shell), borrowed by the Romans from the 
Greeks, ostrea, and then sent on to Anglo-Saxon as 
OBtra, to Welsh as oestren, to Slavonic as ostrel,to 
Modern Greek aa da-vpCbi, from whence it found its way 
to Turkish as istridia, to Persian as istiridiya, etc. 
Pictet, who is generally responsible for these incorrect 
statements, is blameless in this case. He says, indeed, 
' L'accord genSral det langues europeennes eiitre elles ne 
gaitrait faire dottier de t existence d'-UH ancien nom arien 
^urarisc&'i)^.' But he adds very ingeniously, 'Si Von, 
jiouvaii conclure guelgue ehoae Snnfait i»oU, on terait lenU 
de CToire que ce nom de VhuUre, commun ^ tout letpeuplet 
eun^ens,tnai8 Stranger aux Aiyas orientaux, a pri» naiasance 
a Vepoque oi la race arienne commen^it h 9e divUer en deux 
brancliei par suite de son exlension gradueUe vera la titer 
' 'Lei Origines lodo-Europfennea,' l.p, 515. 
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caipienne, dont let riverains apprirent eeuiemenl alors h 
connaitre et h vtiUser ce moUusqne' 

Where is there any excuse, then, for calling oa-rptov 
urariscli, and for extending the same denomination 
to numbers of other animals, all of which have 
common names in the North-Western branch only, 
but not in both branches of the Aryan family? Of 
course we may say that the members of the South- 
Eastern branch possessed all these words and lost 
them afterwards, but in that case it is, to say the 
least, extremely misleading to call them urarisch. 

As the case stands at present, we may say therefore 
that there are no facts, whether positive or negative, 
which make the hypothesis of an Aryan homo in 
Asia untenable ; but we ought not to say more. 

Let U8 now apply exactly the same tests to the 
Scandinavian theory. If the South-Eaatern branch 
separated from the North- Western branch in Scandi- 
navia, then — 

(i) The two branches ought to possess words in 
common which refer to objects found in Scandinavia ; 

(2) The two branches ought to be deficient in 
common words which refer to objects not found in 
Scandinavia. 

With regard to (i) there is naturally here, as before, 
a considerable number of words referring to objects 
found in Scandinavia, but elsewhere also. Still it 
ought to be remembered that maritime terms do not 
answer our expectation, and that there is not a single 
common word expressive of anything that is found in 
Scandinavia only. With regard to (2) I do not know 
whether the snake, ahi, may be called un-Scandi- 
navian ; if so, it would at once render the Scandinavian 
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theory impossible, and would atill further confirm the 
formation of the name for eel, as explained before. 

Dr. Penka ^ gives a long list of names of animals 
which he declares to he urariach. If by urarisch he 
means what exists in all the languages of the North- 
Western branch, it ia simply a misnomer, and in that 
case nothing can be proved by these words. If he 
means by urarisch what is common to the North- 
western and South-Eastem branches, then hia facts are 
wrong or doubtful so far as the following animals and 
trees are concerned: fox, lynw, otter {udra is very 
doubtful), heilgehog, bearer (babhru is not beaver, and 
fiber may be, like fibra, from findo) harf, roe (not 
risya), squirrel, marten, 'seal, wild cat, eel, gtarUng, crane, 
quail, beech, oak, fir, Itorgc, elm, alder, asp, asi, maple, yew. 
All these names belong to the North-Western branch 
only. If they were common to the North-Western 
and South-Eastern branches, they would indeed be 
of great interest ; but as they are not, how can any 
one say that the fauna and flora of the united 
Aryas, as represented hy these words, agree with 
the fatma anilfiora of Scandinavia? 

All this may sound very disheartening, hut we must 
learn to bear with our horizons. It is wonderful enough 
that we should have discovered that our own lan- 
guage, that Greek and Latin, that Slavonic and Celtic, 
are closely connected with the languages now spoken 
in Armenia, Persia, and India. It is wonderful enough 
that out of the words which all these languages, or, 
at all events, some members of its two primitive 
branches, the North-Western and South-Eastem, share 
in common, we should have been able to construct 

' 'Herkuntt,'p. 37. 
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a kind of mosaic picture of the fauna and flora of the 
original home of the Aryas, of their cattle, their 
agriculture, their food and drink, their family life, 
their ideas of right and wrong, their political organ- 
isation, their arts, their religion, and their mythology. 
The actual site of the Aryan paradise, however, will 
probably never be discovered, partly because it left 
no traces in the memory of the children of the Aryan 
emigrants, partly because imagination would readily 
supply whatever the memory had lost. Nor is the 
actual site a matter of great importance. Most of 
the Aryan nations in later times were proud to call 
themselves children of the soil, children of their 
mother earth, autochthones. Some thought of the 
East, others of the North, as the homo of their 
fathers; none of them, so far as I know, of the 
South or the West. New theories, however, have 
their attractions, and I do not wonder that some 
patriotic scholars should have been smitten with the 
idea of a German, Scandinavian, or Siberian cradle 
of Aryan life. I cannot bring myself to say more 
than Non liquet. But if an answer must bo given as 
to the place where our Aryan ancestors dwelt before 
their separation, whether in large swarms of millions, 
or in a few scattered tents and huts, I should still 
say, as I said forty years ago, ' Somewhere in Asia/ 
and no more. 
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THAT the words which all the Aryan languagea 
share in common must have existed before the 
Aryas separated, and that they may be used therefore 
as evidence of what was seen and heard and known 
and thought and done by the Arj'as at that early time, 
is a thought so natural that we need not wonder at its 
having occun-ed independently to various scholars. 

The earliest list of common Aryan words seems to 
have been that of Colebrooke, made in 1801, and 
published by me in the fourth volume of my ' Chips 
from a German Workshop,' p. 41 8. 

In 1820 J. Crawfurd, in his ' History of the Indian 
Archipelago,' drew up on the same principle a sketch 
of Polynesian civilisation, previous to the dispersion 
of the Polynesian race. 

In 1836 F. G. Eicbhoff, in his Farallele de» laiu/ues 
de FEarope el de VInde, made a new attempt at a 
rough sketch of Aryan civilisation, which was after- 
wards more carefully carried out by Winning in hia 
'Manual of Comparative Philology,' 1838 1. 

In 1845 the subject was taken up independently 
by A. Kuhn, in a small pamphlet, Zur aUegfen Ge- 
mhichte der indogerwiavisehen Yolker, Oxler-jtrogramm des 

'■ I find tlmt it waa Mr.Wiimiag;, and Dot, SB I imbued, I tnjself, 
who first gpoke of the Lavi>ienichiebaiigs-ge»tH as Grimm's Law. Mr. 
Winning's Manual has been atrongel; neglected both in England and in 
Germany. Considering its date, it wiu a ferj meritariooa work. 
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Berliner BeaUGpnimsiume'^. Though it fills a few 
pages only, it differs from its predecessors by a far 
more critical sifting of the evidence, and likewise by 
the pronounced intention of the author to write a 
chapter of history based on linguistic documents. 

In 1848 appeared Grimm'a Gescliichte der Deutgcheit 
Sprache, which contained a large collection of material 
principally intended to elucidate the earliest history 
of the Germans, but throwing many side-lights also 
on their relations with the Slavonic, Celtic, Greek, 
and Italic races of Europe and the ancient inhabitants 
of Persia and India. 

During the following years a reaction set in, and 
many of the results that had been at first readily 
accepted, had to he subjected to a renewed criticism. 
Kubn himself, in his Zeiischift, pointed out the dangers 
which beset the study of linguistic palaeontology. 
Mommsen warned against the admission of a too far 
advanced state of civilisation before the Aryas mi- 
grated to Europe; others pointed out the danger of 
trusting to mere identity of roots without an identity 
in the derivative elements also. 

In the year 1849 I presented to the Academie des 
Iiiicrip/ioiis at Paris an essay on the Early Civilisation 
of the Aryas, which received the Prin Volnei/. I was 
unable at the time to find a publisher for this work, 
but tlie MS. is in the archives of the French In.stitute, 
where any one may see and consult it. It was not 
till the year 1856 that I published the pi-incipal results 
of it in the Oxford Essai/e, in a paper entitled Compara- 
iive M^thologii, I state these facts, not in order to 
establish any claims of priority, which I bate, but 
' Eepntilished in ' IndiscliB Studien,' vol. i. pp. 331-363. 
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Bimply in order to correct a mistake into ■whieh Dr. 
Schrader has fallen in his SpracJivergleichvnff vnil 
VrrjegchicUe (1883). Here, in giving a Matory of the 
Bucccssive works devoted to liDguietic palaeontology, 
he places my Esaay in 1867, that ia eight years after 
Pictet's work, whereas it was really publiBhed three 
years hefore it, and written nearly ten years earlier ^. 
Pictet's work, in two large volnmes, Les origineg 
J>tdo-e«ropeennes oit le» Aryas primitifg, Paris, 1859-63, 
second edition, 1877, excited, no doubt, much wider 
attention than any of the works which had preceded 
it. But I believe that among scholars there ia but 
one opinion, namely that it marked no real progress. 
Pictet accumulated an immense material, but he was 
not scholar enough to sift it critically. Many of his 
etymologies and equations are simply impossible, and 
it will take a long time before all the erroneous state- 
ments which pass under his honoured name can be dis- 
lodged again. I do not mean to say that in the lists of 
common Aryan words collected by Kuhn, Grimm, and 
others, no mistakes whatever have been discovered 
during the thirty years that they have been before 
the world ; that would be strange indeed in ao pro- 
gressive a science as Comparative Philology. What I 
maintain ia, that after what had been published before, 
Pictet, in spite of his undoubted industiy and in- 

* This eiplains what leems ineiplicabla to Dr. Sctrador, namely 
that in my EaBay, i. 348 (1856), I oinsidered iron as a met«l known to 
the Aryaa, while in uiy ' l-pctiires on the Soienoe of Language,' ii. a^S 
(1864), I eipreBied the conviction, at which Ihad arrived in the 
mean time, that iron (bb such) was unknown, that is nnnamed, before 
the Aryan Separation, and that all which wa can safely aaaert of thia third 
metal is that it waa neither gold nor ailver. Dr. Sohrader, by aBBigning 
the year 1867 to ray Essay, and 1B6+ to my Lectures, is naturally 
puzzled by this contradiction. 
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gpnuity, has really retarded the advance of theae 
archaeological researches hy re- introducing principles 
of comparison which had long been discarded. After 
the publication of my own paper in 1856, the most 
impoi-tant contributions to linguistic palaeontology 
were Justi's article in Baumer's Ilh(or. TaseJienhich, 
1 863, and Schleicher's aiiiicle in Hildebrand's JalirlUcher 
fur Nafionalokonomic, 1 863. There were besides many 
contributions on special points, such as Forsteinann's 
early papers on the names of animals in Kuhn's 
Zeifsciriff, voh. i. and iii; and several articles by Pott 
in the same journal. 

A more comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject was attempted once more by Dr. Fick in his 
TeTgleiehendes WoHerhuch der Indogermatiiiehen Spraefieu, 
1 868 ; a book which may still be consulted with great 
advantage 'by students of hnguistic palaeontology- 
After this there followed another reaction, which 
found its most eloquent expression in Hehn's Cultur- 
pjlameu triiii Haudhiere in ihrem Ubergmig von Asten nach 
Griecheuhnd vnd Ilalien, 1870, fourth ed. 1883. Dr. 
Hehn is first of all an historian, and as an historian 
he objects to a number of conclusions which, according 
to him, have been less accurately formulated by 
students of language than students of history would 
allow. In this he seems to me partly right, partly 
wrong. He thinks that the picture of early Aryan X | 
civilisation has been painted in too glowing colours, j ' 
and that we ought to moderate our affections towards / 
our Aryan ancestors. This is perfectly true, but I 
think he often exaggerates this danger. All scholars, 
in speaking of what may have been the state of 
civilisation four thousand years ago, take it for 
K 3 
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granted that those whom they address know the 
limitationa inherent in the Bubjeet. Thus, to take an 
instance ; Dr. Hehn Jays gi-eat stress on the fact that, 
though the name of horse was a common Aryan word, 
it does not prove that the horao waa tamed or domes- 
ticated before the Aryas broke up their common home. 
It certainly does not; and the same remark applies 
to Beveral other animals. There may have been wild 
horses, but there may also have been tamed horses. 
Some tribes may have excelled in horsemanship ; 
others, in mountainous I'cgions or in lacustrian dwell- 
ings, may have found the breeding of horses an un- 
profitable occupation. But the very fact that the 
horse was called the ' quick,' suggests that it was quick, 
and useful aa quick, to those who tamed and named it. 
The equation of v^dhri = l9pis is very significant, 
while that between Sk. khalina, bit, and xoXIi'ds 
seems almost too good to be true. Still to say that 
khalina in Sanski-it was borrowed from Greek, is as 
yet a mere assertion, and the occurrence of the word 
in the Ga^/a arddhar^'adi deserves more consider- 
ation than it has hitherto received'. 

If Dr. Hehn remarks that Sk. nt/a,, Greek aEf, alyos, 
which we translate by goat, may have meant any 
'jumping deer,' it is difficult to know what to say. 
It may have meant that, no doubt ; it also may have 
meant any animal that is driven, from a^, a^ra, etc.^ 
But the fact that it means goat in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Lituanian ia surely of some weight, to say nothing 

' KremBT (^aj/nwrf, 1875, Nob, i, 1, 4, 5) derives the Semitic bub 
from asTft, the Arable furuB &i>ui P&ras, Persia. Houmiel denies 
thi»: see Schroder, I.e., p. Go. 

'' Mr. Whitley StokeB deriveg Bg in ag allaid (lit, wild ox) from 
the root t.g, to diive, 
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of a.^ina and alyU, and Old Slav, azno, meaning 
originally goat-akin, then akin, then leather. 

When we compare purf and Greek ttoA,!?, and 
translate it town, we do not mean therefore a town like 
London. The most primitive place of safety might have 
been called puri, yet that such places should have been 
called by the same name in Sanskrit and Greek shows 
a significant continuity in the growth of towns from 
their fii'st primitive beginnings to their latest develop- 
ments. 

Dr. Hehn often complains that those who connect 
concepts of modem civilised life with old words have 
no difficulty in finding our modern life in the period 
of the eariiest beginnings^. But is that a fair repre- 
sentation of what Kuhn and others have done ? 

We have never held tliat such words as ^^^ in 
Greek, mola in Latin, muli in German, prove that 
regular mills were known before the European nations 
became separated. What would Dr. Hehn call a 
regular milH No one thought that the Aryas had 
large water-mills, or wind-mills, or steam-mills. 
Their mills were probably nothing but hand-mills, or 
two stones between which grain was crushed, such as 
have been found in neolithic strata ^. Still, here again 
we see the same curious historical continuity, which 
shows that, though the process of gi'inding was con- 
stantly impi-oved, there was no break between the first 
idea of a mill which sprang up in the earliest Aryan times 
and our present mills. Nor do I think it at all likely 
that, if the idea of grinding corn had been started in- 

' ■Cultarpflflnzen,' p. 476, 

' Ynier, ' Tidsltrift otgiven af Sventha SiillskapBt for anlropologi ooh 
geografi,' iv. ForhandJingar xu ; Penka, 'Herkunft,' p. 3G. 
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depcndently ty each Aryan tribe, the Greeks would 
have called a mill fivKr;. the Eomana mola, the Germana 
muli. It ia truB they all had a right to the common 
Aryan root MM ; but they might have derived their 
names for mill from different roots also, and formed 
them by means of different suffixes. In Sanskrit, for 
instance, they did not derive the name for mill from 
M^ or MA.L, to crush, but took pish, to form pish/a, 
flour, poshawa, hand-mill, peshani, grin d- stone ; 
or A'ABV, from which khrna,, meal, etc. There was a 
third root c.5t, to crush, from which we have granum, 
Old Ii'iah gran, possibly borrowed, Goth, kaurn, Old 
Slav. zrCino, Greek yvpis, flour, possibly ypv in oibi ypv^- 
Tbis also might have yielded a name for mill, and it has 
done 80 to a certain extent, when we consider the Old 
Slav. 2riny, mill, the Lit. girnos, plural, mill-atones, 
Goth, asilu-qairnus, Gk. fiuAos owko'i-, mill-stone, and 
the English (juern. The fact, therefore, that Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, Slaves, and Celts, that is, all the 
members of the South- Western branch, have a common 
word for mill, derived from the root HM or mal, 
which in Sanskrit means to pound, possesses in my 
eyes some historical importance, which need not be 
exaggerated, but which ought neither to be unneces- 
sarily minimised. 

When wo say that the Aryas, before their sepa- 
ration, were agiicultural, we mean no more than 
that they did not depend for their food on mere 
chance, but cultivated the soil and grew some kind of 
com. The root JR tells its own story. It meant 
originally no more than ' to stir.' As applied to the 
stirring of the water by means of oars, it came to moan 

■ Clemin, ' StuJicn,' iii. ^94 ; CartinB, p. 1 76. 
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to row, as we see in Sk. arltras, oar, aAi^pijs, sea- 
stirring, and fpfTfios, rudder, in Greek, rSmua in 
Latin, ruodar in OHG,, irklas in Lituanian, 
rdra in Irish. Aa applied to the stirring of the soil 
by raeana of a stick or a plough, we see it in ap^to, 
arare, Goth, arjan. Lit. drti, but irti, to row, Irish 
arathar'. In Sanskrit, it is true, this root is not 
used with the meaning of ploughing. In that sense, 
the South-Eastem Arjas used k,51Sh, to draw lines or 
fuiTOWS, which is never used in that sense in the North- 
western branch. The root^may, however, have left 
some very old derivatives there also, viz. in id, iilk, and 
ira, earth, Gk. ipa in tpi^e ; and in urv^ra, field, for 
a.T-va,T3L=&povpa. In Zend'' urvara means what is 
grown, the produce of the field, rather than the field 
itself. If therefore Dr. Hehn admits a half-nomadic 
agriculture among the early Aryas, he will find this 
is all that we contended for ourselves. 

And what applies to the oldest art, the ars par 
f£i:eUin:-e, the art of ploughing, applies naturally to 
all the other arts which we ascribe to the ancient 
Aryas, such as platting, sewing, spinning, weaving, 
and all the rest. They must all be conceived as most 
simple and primitive, and it would be difficult in many 
eases to say where platting ends and weaving begins. 

All this, I thought, was understood, and it seems to 
me really as if our critics often called up a ghost in. 
order to lay it. In drawing the outline of so very 
distant a landscape as that of the common home of 
the Aryas we must be satisfied with broad, often with 

' See an intereeting puper by E. E. Tylor, ' On the Origin of Oia 
flough,' in the ■ Journal of the Anthropological Institute,' August iSSo ; 
and G. A. Griernon. ' Bihar Peasant Life,' 1885, pp. 1-g. 

' Spinel, ■ Die Arisohe Perioile,' p. 43. 
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faint outlines. We must neither be too confiding, aa'l 
Professor Fick is Bometimefl in his Spracheinhiiit derM 
Indogermanen Europas (1873), nor too aceptieal, like Dr*/ 
Hehn, lest we offend against those very canons ofl 
historical criticism for which he pleada. 

The best we can do under present circumstance 
is to let facts speak for themselvea. I thought so in 1 
1 856 when I drew up a number of lists containing the 
words which the Arj'an languages have in common, 
and which I accompanied with a very short commen- 
tary. I shall content myself at present with print- 
ing these pieces jngiifiratires, leaving it to others to 
complement them and to draw from them such con- 
clusions as they seem to warrant. I have divided 
them, as well as I could, according to subjects. 
I. Family -relations. IX. Seasons. 

II. Domestic Animals, X. Weapons. 

in. Wild Animals. XI. Metals. 

IV. Eii-ds. XII. Government. 

V. House and Home. XIII. Body. 

VI. Home-occupations, XIV. Mind. 
VII. Trees and Plants. XV, Religion and Myth. 
VIII. Agriculture. 

Though I quite admit that the most satisfactory 
coincidences are those in which not only the roots, 
hut the derivative suffixes also, agi'ee, yet I have not 
excluded such equations as Sk. sian^i, son (not sunu, 
as Curtius writes and many after him), and Greek vEo's, 
son, because both words aeem to me to express the 
Bame concept, namely a male child, vrishan, &p<n}v. 
The suffixes vary even in Greek, where we have i-i, 
i-io, and v-iu': the Sanskrit 8&-nu is therefore a 
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fourth variety only. It is tlifferent with Sanskrit 
suti, son ; there the suffix has a passive meaning, and 
expresses one who has boen begotten, corresponding 
to Old Irish suth, fetus, and therefore conveying 
a totally different concept. 

When the same word has assumed various meanings 
in different languages, I have generally noted them. 
Thus Greek ^pi.T'qp must have conveyed originally 
the same concept as Sk, bhratar, but it came to 
mean member of a clan; and thus ceased to be the 
recognised term for brother. 

In Latin and Greek I have as a rule given the 
nom. sing., while in Sanskrit and in Teutonic, Sla- 
vonic, and Celtic words I have prefeiTed the mere 
base. In eases where there could be any uncertainty 
I have added in Sanskrit the nom. sing.; while in 
some cases, when the nom. aing. or the nom. plur. 
seemed preferable, they have been inserted, but so 
that the terminations could be clearly distinguished. 

I have not added refei-ences, because the words 
given in my statistical lists can easily be traced 
in the ordinary books of reference, such as Pott's 
Mymdogische Forsclmngen, second ed., JFick's Worlerbuch 
der Jtido-germatiiichen Spracheti, Curtius' GruiuhUge tier 
Grkchischen Etymologie. With regard to Celtic only 
I felt sometimes at a loss, and had to consult 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, who has carefully examined the 
Irish words which occur in my lists. Several of the 
Celtic, Slavonic, and Teutonic words are clearly bor- 
rowed, but I have left them aa likely to be useful, 

I have still to say a few words about the sharp 
line of demarcation which I have always traced 
between words belonging to the S. E. and the N.W. 
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brancbea, i, e. between Sanskrit and Persian, old and 
- modem, on one aide, and Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Sla- 
vonic, and Celtic words on the other. The soundnesa 
of all the biatorical conclusions to be derived from my 
Iist.9 of common Aryan words, depends on that line of 
demarcation. I still hold aa strongly as ever that 
the first division of tho Aryan race was into two 
branches, the North-Weatern or European, and the 
Bouth-Eaatern or Asiatic. After they became once 
separated, these two branches never met again. Every 
word, thereforcj shared in common by the South- 
Eastem branch and any single member of the North- 
Westera branch is a real historical document which may 
safely be used to elucidate the life of the Aryas before 
their aeparation. I know that I stand almost alone 
in this opinion, but I also know that no real argument 
has ever been advanced against it '. 

Whether it will ever he possible with tho linguistic 
materials at our disposal to draw a picture of North- 
Western civilisation in general, or of any aubdiviaion 
of it, such as Greek, Italic, Teutonic, Slavonic, and 
Celtic, I am not prepared to say. But judging from 
what has hitherto been achieved in this line, I should 
think it was almost ultra vires. Whatever the North- 
Western and South- Eastern languages share in common, 
must have existed before the two became permanently 
separated. But what the North -Western and the 
South-Eaatern possess sepai-ately, may or may not 

' Spiegel, in hia 'Ariaohe Periode,' jnat publiehed, agrees with me. 
' It the Ariana,' he writes, p. lo, and by Ariana he meaua Hindus and 
Fersiana, ' share an eipreBsiciD with only one aingle branch of the 
European Indo- Kelts (by which he means the wliole of tlie Kotth- 
Weatem brandi), this BQftii;eB to stauiji that eipresaion aa Indo- Keltic 
(i. e. Indo-European) ill goueral.' 
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be older than their separation. One language may 
have preserved what the others lost, and, once arrived 
in Europe, one language may have borrowed from 
another. 

And if we attempt to draw smaller pictures of 
civilisation from the materials supplied by the lan- 
guages of certain groups, such as the Greco-Italic, 
Germano-Slavonic, Latino-Celtic, etc., the chances of 
error are almost as numerous as the chances of truth. 
The very existence of such groups is extremely doubt- 
ful, for their coincidences are often outweighed by 
their divergences, while there is no proof that their 
coincidences may not go back to dialectic peculiar- 
ities, preceding even the fiist beginnings of national 
separation. 

Thus with regard to mere pronunciation, Greek, 
Italian, Old Irish, and Teutonic are closely allied in 
resisting the assibilation of palato-gutturals, while 
Sanskrit, Zend, and Slavonic, with Armenian and 
Albanian, give way to one and the same assibilating 
tendency. While we have Uarov, centum (i.e. ke n- 
tum), Irish cet, Gothic hund on one side, we liavo 
the assibilated Sk. *atdm, Zend sata, Slav, suto on 
the other. 

The same group of languages, Greek, Latin, Irish, 
and Teutonic, which is united in resisting the as- 
sibilation of palato-gutturals, is equally unitcjd in 
succumbing to the peculiar infection of the labio- 
gutturals, which in turn is successfully njsisted by tluj 
other class, Sanskrit, Zend, and Slavonic, with Ar- 
menian and Albanian. Thus while wo have as tlio 
base of the interrogative pronoun Sk. k a, Zend ka, 
Slav, kii-to, we have Greek ko and tto, Lat. ([ui, 
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Goth, hva, Irish cia, and Welsh pwy (for *kvey)^ 
But this ooincideEce in pronunciation carries no 
liiBtorical weight. Palatalisation, produced by i-con- 
tact, and labiahsation, produced by u-contact, may 
have set in at different times, in different places, and 
among different classes. They are natural processes, 
perfectly intelHgible from a phonetic point of view, 
and therefore, if possible once, possible twice and 
thrice, 

I should say the same even with regard to the aspi- 
ration of the mediae in Sanskrit, and of the tenues 
in Greek, which is ignored in Teutonic (Gothic), 
Slavonic, and Celtic, and imperfectly observed in 
Latin. This too does not seem to me to prove a 
closer historical relationship between Sanskrit and 
Greek, for, after all, they differ in the character of 
their aspirates. Nor does it necessitate the ad- 
mission of a continued association between the 
speakers of Gothic, Slavonic, and Celtic, for here 
too the phonetic peeuhaiity may have arisen under 
different circumstances. And unless we looked upon 
the corresponding High-Gei-man modification namely 
the tenues, as a secondary and later development, a 
view which is, no doubt, the generally received one, 
though it has never been proved *, we should be 
driven to admit that the Low Germans had been more 
widely or for a longer time separated from their High- 
German brethren than from the Celts and Slaves. 

When we observe such partial coincidences, we must 
not forget the differences which separate the same 

'See AbcoH, ' Fooologia CompBTsta,' 1870; Pick, 'Die ehemaiiffti 
Sprach»nbeit,'iS73; Brugmaan, ' Vergleichende Grammatik,' $ 583)ieq. 
Bragmann calls the paJato-gutturala, PttUtnl, the labio-gatturala, Volar. 

' ■ Lecturija on the Sclenoe of Language,' i. p. aifi. 
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languages. Students of Comparative Philology are 
naturally far more ready to see aimilaritien than dis- 
similarities, and classical scholara alao find it far more 
difficult to perceive what diatinguishea Greek from 
Latin than what they have in common. And yet, if we 
only glance at the Latin alphabet, where are the Greek 
aspirates, x> ^i '!>> '^^ Latin, and where on the contrary 
the Latin semivowels, y and v, in Greek 1 If to this we 
add that n is often vocalised in Greek.but not in Latin, 
that in Latin every a between vowels becomes r, while 
in Greek it disappears, that in Greek every final con- 
sonant except V, p, s (k) must be modified, while Latin 
19 most tolerant in that respect, we begin to perceive 
that we arc deahng indeed with languages wide apart 
from each other. As to grammar, Latin has no article, 
no dual, no comparativea in repos, no futures in s, no 
aorists in flijr ; while Greek has no ablatives, except 
sporadically, no imperfecta in b, no passives in r, etc. 
In fact Latin and Greek are quite as far apart from 
each other as German, Celtic, or Slavonic. 

With all this, however, I do not wish to discourage 
all attempts at reconstructing separate pictures of the 
civilisation reached by those who, after they had 
separated from the rest, spoke Teutonic, Slavonic, or 
Celtic languages, or even, if such fancies are atill 
allowable, of those who spoke a language that was not 
yet either Slavonic or Teutonic, or not yet either Latin 
or Greek. Only we must remember the many dangers 
which beset them. We can never tell what words one 
language may once have possessed and have lost, and 
we often find the greatest difficulty in determining 
which words may have been borrowed at a later time. 
No doubt this latter difficulty is gradually being 
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lessened by the establishment of phonetic laws which 
will enable us to say that such and such a word could 
not have been I/atin, but must have been borrowed 
from Greek, or muat have been Celtic, and could not 
have been borrowed from Latin. Caduceus, for 
instance, must have been borrowed from the Greek 
KrjpijKfiop (Dor. Kap-vKwv), because, if it were a common 
Aryan word, the r in Greek would not have been re- 
presented by d in Latin. Sarff in Welsh must have 
been borrowed from serpens, because in a straight line 
the p would have been lost in Celtic and the b become 
h. But the cases are not always so clear. The Welsh 
arttdyr, plough, was formerly supposed to be bor- 
rowed from Lat. ardtrum. We are now told that 
the short a inarildyr is sufficient to show that it is 
a common Aryan word, like iporpov, and not borrowed 
from Latin. 

Celtic scholars tell us that the common Aryan word 
ity as, the third metal, was changed by the Celts into 
*ais, *ei8, and *i8, to which the Celts, and the 
Celts only, added their peculiar derivative arn, thus 
forming aisarn, Isarn. When the intermediate a, 
according to a Celtic phonetic rule, had to vanish, the 
L-ish word became iarn, iarunn, Welsh haiarn, 
haearn. Now, aa we find in Gothic eisarn, AS. 
isern, iron, ON. isarn, jarn, OHG. tsarn, we 
are asked to believe that the Teutonic tribes borrowed 
this name for iron from their Celtic neighbours, who 
alone had the suffix arn, but that they borrowed it 
before the s had disappeared. If all this is true, it 
shows how careful we ought to be before we use such 
words as historical documents. We should here have 
a common Aryan word, borrowed by the Germans 
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after it had been appropriated, and, as it were, 
stamped with a purely Celtic die, and we should be 
driven to admit that the Germans owed their first 
knowledge of iron, or, at all evenis, of the smelting 
and working of iron, to their Celtic neighbours. 

All these difBeulties vanish when we compare the 
dictionaries of the North- Western and South-Eastem 
branches of the Ai-yan family. When that family 
was once bi'oken up, no historical contact and no 
borrowing of words was possible, till we come to 
clearly historical times, the times of Darius or 
Alexander. There *are words in San ski'it which may 
or may not have been boiTOwed from Greek, but they 
are seldom of any importance for periods of histoiy, 
euch as we are concerned with at present. We may 
lay it down therefore as a general rule that whatever 
■words are shared in common by Sanskrit and Zend on 
one side, and any one of tlie Aryan languages on the 
other, existed before the great Aryan Separation took 
place, and may be used as throwing light on Aryan 
civilisation, such as it was at that distant time. 

It has been objected in answer to this theory that, 
after the first separation of the South-Eastern and 
North-Westem branches, the Greeks must have re- 
mained some time in contact with the ancestors of the 
Indian Aryas, because Greek shares so many words 
in common with Sanskrit, which we find nowhere 
else, Such words are ; — 



4 

4 



Sanskrit. 
93^ 



Greek. 
Wf, arrow. 
(3(0 [, bowatring. 
irii^it, town. 
■noTyia, mistress, venerable. 
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Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Vanuin, 




vaetu 


no™, town. 


vddhri 


iB/iit, cHBtrated. 


iirrara 


npovpn, field. 


fri 


TiVofun, to take vengeance. 


tarkii 


SrpaKTos, spindle. 


sahasra 


X^toi, thousand. 


dani, tree 


86pv, shaft. 


isftn 


itwB, stone weapon. 


para«ii 


jrAfCTft, ftxe. 


tshuri 


fupJr, razor. 


datfCro Tdsanam, ) 




Z. data vaiihvftin j 


BoT^pft ('dlH'. 


Words like these are d 


lO doubt very interesting, b 



tiiey may be noted aa indicating a closer proximity 
between the eai'liest ancestors of Greeks and Hindus 
at a time when the waves of the Aryan language were 
still running high, and each stream had not yet been 
confined within its own national channel. But they 
cannot be made to prove more, or be used for re- 
constructing a picture of an imaginary Indo-Greek 
civilisation, apart from all the rest. If my premisses 
are right, we may safely use these words, like any 
other words common to Sanskrit and one of the North- 
Western languages, as evidence of what the Aryas 
knew before their separation, for they could not 
possibly have been formed after the Greeks had once 
gone north and the Hindus had migrated to the Panjib. 
Granting, for instance, that the occurrence of such 
a word as kshurd and ^u^o'y, scraper or razor, 
would strictly prove the existence of the habit of 
shaving among a segment of the Aryan family only, 
the Greeks and Hindus, it would prove it there 
at a time when the general national differentiation 
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had not yet taken place. Even now, when wo aay 
that the nations of Europe know the art of shaving 
the beard or the head, we do not assert that that 
custom is univei-sal. And with the same reservation, 
it seems to me that we are perfectly justified in 
claiming the razor as an achievement of ancient 
Aryan civilisation in general, though fully admitting 
that some Aryas may have strongly objected to 
shaving their locks or beards. The Aryan razor 
may have been a mere scraper of the most primitive 
kind, possibly made of stone, like the obsidian razors 
found at Mycenae. All this I readily grant to those 
■who are afraid of our painting the Aryan Paradise 
in too brilliant colours. But the fact remains that 
the ancestors of Greeks and Hindus had a common 
word for razor before they separated. While they 
improved the instrument, they retained the old name, 
and that old name they gave and retained, because 
shaving of the beard ^ had become to them at that 
early time a matter of social interest^. 

I consider it therefore as a well-established principle 
that any word which occurs in Sanskrit or Zend, and 
at the same time in any one of the North- Western lan- 
guages, may be used as a fossil belonging to a stratum 
previous to the Aryan Separation. If we find asi in 
Sanskrit and ensis in Latin, we may safely place 
that name in the list of the oldest Aryan weapons. 
If we find *a«a for hare in Sanskrit, and haao for 
hare in OHG.^, we need not hesitate to claim for the 

' BarbB, Lit. brazdfi, ON. barithr, beard. 

' See Banfey, Sasiermfgaer in IiidogermanischeT Zeit, in 'AUgemeina 
Zeitni^,' iS7g, Beilage, 6 Mara and 6 April; Schrader, I.e. p. 51. 

' In Old PriuBian too the hare is called Basins, for BzaeinR, 
•nd Mr. WUtley Stokes suggosts an original *caainacca for Well^ 
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imited Arjas an acquaintance with that animal. I 
claim a right to treat VaruKa as a common Aryan 
god, though of the other branches of the Aryan 
family Greek alone has preserved hia memory in 
Oipav6s. But if the ancestors of Greeks and Hindus 
worshipped Varu?ia, that la enough to atamp him 
as an Arj-an god, known hefore the Greeks croaaed 
the Bosphorus or the Hindus set eyes on the Seven 
Rivera. 

We must except from thia rule such words only aa 
could have been formed by each nation out of the re- 
sources of its own language. While the Romans had no 
living root from which to form ensis, or the Greeks 
to form Oipavos, it is poasible that the Gothic fra- 
vauhrt, sin, may have been formed independently 
of Zend fravarshta, and Gothic usvauhrt, right- 
eousness, independently of Zend uzvareza, penance. 
We often see the same concepts expressed in the same 
manner by different languages. Thus the Greek 
■npoa-iptpiis corresponds to German zutriiglich ; Greek 
iK<p^poi to Latin ef fero, to bury; Sanskrit anusaya 
to German Anlage ; Sanskrit udvahayati to 
German ausfiihren. It is quite intelligible therefore 
that the idea of crime as something that is badly 
done may have been expressed independently by 
fra-vauhrt in Gothic, and by fra-varshta in Zend. 
With these exceptions, however, every word common 
to one of the South-Eastern and any one of the 
North-Westem languages may be accepted as a trust- 
worthy witness of the life and the thoughts of the 
Ai-yaa, before they had been broken up into these 
two great streams. 

We have only to examine the words which are 
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peculiar to Sanskrit and Zend a little more carefully 
in order to see that they confii-m this view, and at the 
same time convey an important historical lesson. 
They show that no two Aryan languages are so 
closely united as Sanskrit and Zend, and they also 
teach ua that the vocabulary of the two languages 
together marks a decided historical progi"esa on the 
port of the South-Eastern as compared with the 
North-Westem branch. 

If we want to see how closely Sanskrit and Zend 
must have remained united after they separated from 
thereat, and before they separated from one another, we 
have only to look at the names of the deities, known 
to the Veda and Aveata, but quite unknown to the 
North-Westem Aryas, Whether the change in the 
meaning of deva, which means bright and god in 
Sanskrit, but an evil demon (daeva) in Zend, is due 
to a real schism between the Aryaa who remained in 
Persia and those who migrated to the Seven Rivers, is 
a question which has not yet been settled. My own 
impression is that such a change of meaning, accom- 
panied as it is by similar changes in the character of 
certain Vedic gods, such as the Nasatyaa and Indra, 
who have become evil spirits in the Avesta (N4on- 
haitya, Indra or Afidra), points to a religious 
schism ; but I am quite willing to accept it aa the 
reault of a natural religious development, if that can 
be proved. What is important for our purposes ia 
that such names aa Indra, N^satya, Ap^M Naptlt, 
Aramati, Gandharva,Druh,Yama, etc. are utterly 
unknown to the other Aryaa, and must owe their 
origin to a period following the Aryan Separation, 
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during which the ancestors of the Iranians and HiiidnS 
were not yet definitely divided. 

But beaidea these names there are many others 
which at once betray their later origin, and yet are 
preserved both in Sanskrit and Zend. Such are, for 
instance : — 



Sanskrit. 


Zend. 


asvatara, mule 


aatar. 


adveaha, not hating 


advaeaha, without torture. 


anrita, onrighteous 


anarata. 


an art ha, useless. 


anaretha, wrong. 


anArya, not Aiyau 


anairya, lawless. 


Hyena, hawk 


saena, eagle. 


mj"fga, bird of prey 


meregha, Mod. Perg.murgh; 




cf. Simurgh, i. e, ainamrfl. 


kasyapa, turtle 


kaayapau 


matsya, fish 


masya. 


aetu, bridge 


haetu. 


Ben^, army 


haena. 



This list might be enlarged to any extent, as a look 
at Justi's Zend Glossary will abow. But although 
Zend and Sanskrit may be treated almost as twins, 
they have each a character of their own. Sanskrit 
has many words which it shares with Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic, and of which no trace 
exists in Zend. This, no doubt, might be accounted 
for by the extreme scantiness of Zend literature. But 
Zend, in spite of its literary poverty, possesses also 
a number of words which exist in the Nortb-Western 
Aryan branch and are absent in Sanskrit. As this 
aeemed to me an important point to establish, par- 
ticularly in order to rectify the false impression pro- 
duced by lists of common words such as those in 
Greek and Sanakrit (p. 143}, I collected a list of Aryan 
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"words occurring in Zend, but not in Sanskrit, which 
will show how far a certain degree of independence is 
compatible even with such very close relationship as 
that between Sanskrit and Zend ^, 

Another very useful list might be made of words 
absent in the South-Eaatern but present in the North- 
Western branch, or present in the South-Eastern but 
absent in the North-Western branch, provided that 
such words are connected with the progress of civilised 
life and intellectual endeavour. 

The closeness of the relationship of the whole Aryan 
family is, of course, best shown by its different mem- 
bers sharing in common a grammatical articulation 
■which can only be the result of a long previous growth, 
which has ceased to be alive and intelligible, and has 
become purely traditional and formal. The real mean- 
ing of the growth of what we call grammar has never 
been fathomed as yet. One single grammatical form 
opens vistas which far transcend our ordinary chron- 
ology. Even a single particle, such as ia, and, in 
Sanskrit, ia in Zend, W in Greek, que in Latin, h in 
Gothic, ch in Celtic, all placed after the word, shows 
a continuity of growth and opens strata of thought 
which lie deeper than the deepest strata of our globe. 
A look at the numerals from one to ten tells us more 
of forgotten intellectual labour than all the pyramids 
of Egypt and the palaees'of Babylon. 

But while we admire these remnants of common 
Aryan work, we may also learn some lessons, though 
referring to a later period, from differences which 
divide the two great branches of the Aryan family. 
I shall give a few specimens only. When we find 

' Selected Esaajs, S. p. 115. 
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that the common Aryan root M, which meant ' to 
stir,' whether the soil or the sea, was retained in the 
North- Western branch to express anything connected 
v/ith ploughing, while in the South-Eastern branch it 
was replaced by kjRsh, which means to draw, we may 
conclude, not indeed with the vaunted assurance of 
the mathematician, but with the sober reaaonablcnosa 
of the historian, that the habit of ploughing by having 
a sharp instrument drawn across the field, whether by 
men or by beasts, dates from a time later than the 
Aryan Separation. The root K^sir, to plough, of 
which we have no trace in the North- Western, is so 
firmly established in Sanskrit that it has yielded 
not only such words as k^-^'shi, ploughing, k/'/shi- 
vald, plougher, but also kr/sh/i, originally plougher, 
which, like arya, has become in the Veda already a 
name for man in general. When we find that the 
Suuth-Eastern has its own name for bridge, setu, 
Zend haetu, we may, unless there is evidence to the 
contrary, assume that before their final separation 
the Aryas crossed rivers by fords and not yet by 
bridges. 

It has been accepted by most comparative scholars 
that the common Aryan name for daughter, Sk, 
duhitar, meant originally milkmaid, and was de- 
rived from a root duh, to milk. Some people may 
call this too pastoral, others too idyllic, a name. The 
fact remains that nothing better has as jet been 
suggested. But this root Due means ' to milk ' in the 
South-East only, while in the North- West ' to milk ' is 
expressed by M.KC, 'to stroke,' i.e. an^Xyto in Greek, 
mulgeo in Latin, milehu in OHG., mliiza in 
Slavonic, bligim in Irish. I do not mean to say 
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therefore, as others might, that duhitar, milkmaid, 
ae a name for daughter could have been formed in 
Sanskrit only. But I do mean to say that it was 
formed before the Aryan Separation, and that the 
South-Eastern branch only retained the root DUH 
in its original special meaning of milking, while the 
root MMG marks a new start in the history of the 
North- Western branch. 

Again and again when we find these marked differ- 
ences between the North-West and the South-East, 
wo feel that they cannot be purely accidental, but 
that they convey some kind of historical lesson. Tho 
Aryan names for gold are all derived fi'om the 
same root : but Sanskrit and Zend alone agree in 
their derivatives also, Sk. hirawya, Zend zaranya. 
The names for silver too point all to the same root, 
but no two names for silver are so close to each other. 
as ra^ata in Sanskrit and crczata in Zend. The 
root M-^D and MAL, to grind, may he common Aryan 
property, hut the actual name for mill, fiwAij, mola, 
muli, is restricted to the North-West. 

Among animals the donkey and the mule have 
their own names in the South-East on one side, 
khara, gardabha, e^vatara, and in the North- 
West on the other, &oj, asinus, ^/aWo?, mulus. 

Among trees the heeeh is known in the North- 
West only. Flax has its own name in the North-West,. 
\tvop, Lat. linum, while in Sanskrit it is uma, and 
kshumfi,. There is no ancient word for wine in the 
South-East, no word for Soma in the North- West. 

Many more words might be added, all teaching us 
the same lesson, that the break between the South- 
Eastern and North-Western branches was an historical 
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event, and that, not only the coincidences, but the3 
differences also, between the two, are full of historioai'J 
import. Wb find here too what we expect, and thispl 
as I said before, is really the highest confirmation ioTm 
our theories which we have any right to anticipate inf 
this field of research. 

Let us remember that we expected that the North- 
Western branch, if it separated from the South-Eastern 
branch, in Asia, should not have the same name for the 
Bea which we find in Sanskrit and Zend. We expected 
it, and we found it was so. But let ua now go a step 
further. If the Aryas of India separated from the 
Iranians, before they had reached the mouth of the 
Indus, the names for sea in Sanskrit and Persian too 
ought to be different. And so they are. We find I 
sindhu and samudra, sS,gara and ar»ava for sea J 
in Sanskrit, but in Zend zrayanh, Mod. Pera. daryft J 
(aea and stream). This zrayanh may correspond tol 
Sk.^riLyas, which in the Veda means tract or expanse J 
(Rv. X, 75, 7), quite applicable to such vast expanses'! 
of water as the Iranians would be familiar with, f 
before having seen the real sea. 

And now I venture on a last step, which may seem 
very bold, but which certainly is not half so bold as 
the combinations by which Germany or Scandinavia 
or the North Pole has been claimed as the cradle of 
all the Aryas. 

It is well known that there are some striking 
coincidences between the names of certain rivers in 
the Avesta and the Veda. We find — 

Sarasvatt, the Sursuti in India = Haraqaiti, the Arachotus ; 
Sarayil, the Goggra in India = Haraeva or Haroju, the 
Heri-rud ; 
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Ita,B&, a northeTn river 
Sapta sindharaA, the aeven 
rivers of the PanjSb 



: RaAghA, the Atasee ; 
: Haptahindu, India, 
e others might be added, 



These names, to which a 
arfi not borrowed from Sanakrit into Persian, i 
from Pei-sian into Sanskrit. They must have existed 
therefore before these languages became permanently 
distinct. They may for a time have retained their 
appellative power, and been given independently to 
rivers known to the Aryaa in Persia and India. This 
is possible, though it is not probable, for the coinci- 
dences are almost as strong as between E5ston in 
England and Bdaton in America. And with regard 
to one of them, that of the ' Seven Rivers,' we can 
hardly escape from the conclusion that it was given 
by the united Indo-Iranians to the Seven Rivers 
of the Panjab, and not, as Spiegel thinks, to some 
imaginary country of Seven Rivera. 

I shall not open the question here once more as to 
the northern Airyanem vae^afth^, and the other 
countries mentioned in the first chapter of the Vendi- 
d4d. Airyanem vaej7anh, 'the Aryan Power,' 
need not be a country near the BelurtSgh or Mustigh, 
83 Lassen supposed. It may be a mere ti-aditional name 
of a hyperborean home, like the Uttara-kurus in 
India. But the fact remains — at least I see no escape 
from it^that the ancestors of the Indian and Persian 
Aryas had reached the land of the Seven Rivers, 
namely the north of the Panjab, before they became 
permanently separated. 

Here, therefore, within sight of the Indua and its 

tributaries, the undivided South-Eaatem Aryas spoke 

' See Spiegel, ■ Die Ariaohe Periode,' p. t2j. 
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a language more primitive than Sanakrit and Zenit^ 
What that language was we can to a certain extent 
discover by selecting words common to Sanskrit and 
Zend. The date of that language, at the very lowest 
estimate, must have been about 2000 B.C. 

And now I ask my Scandinavian friends, Can they 
prove, or in any way make it plausible, that the 
people who spoke an Aryan language near the 
northern course of the Indus, and at least 2000 is.c, 
were emigrants from Scandinavia 1 and, is there any- 
thing in any of the Teutonic or European languages 
in general, which could have arisen in Europe only, 
and which is the necessary antecedent of any Sanskrit 
word or any grammatical form in Sanskrit or Zend "i 
If there is, let them produce their facts. 

I shall be as proud as anybody to look upon 
Germany as the cradle of all Aryan life, and upon 
Teutonic speech as the fountain of all Aryan thought. 
But if, on the contrary, no new facts have been dis- 
covered to disturb a theory which is the result of the 
combined labours of the most competent scholars 
during the last fifty yeara, let us not waste our time 
on building castles in the air, but let ua be satisfied 
with the humbler task of testing, strengthening, and 
completing the noble building which has been planned 
by bold but trustworthy architects, and carried out by 
many humble but honest labourers. 

The following lists of words may now speak for 
themselves. I have on former occasions endeavoured 
to interpret some of them, and to work them up 
into an Aryan idyll. I shall on the present occa- 
sion be content with placing before my readers 
the broken fragments, collected from the dictionaries 
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of the seven principal languages of Aryan descent— 
though by no means a complete collection — and leave 
them at liberty to people the most ancient Aryan 
Herculanum and Pompeii with such men and women 
as they consider might have given expression to 
their thoughts and feelings with the scant vocabulary 
recovered from beneath the accumulations of many 
centuries. Some will do it with the vivacity and 
imagination which we admire in Fick and Schrader, 
others with the sobriety and care which we honour in 
Hehn ; none, I hope, with that mere love of paradox 
against which I have had to protest, in common with 
all true scholars who care for the sure and steady 
progress of knowledge far more than for startling, 
brilliant, but too often untenable theories. 



I. 

TAMILY. 

Note. — UaderTeutonio the worda, unless otherwise marIiod,areGotliIo. 
Under SlaToniu the wocda, unlesa otherwise marked, are Old or Eocle- 
BiaBtic Slavonic. Under Celtic the word^, unlesa otherwiae marked, are 
Irish. 

Father. 
Sk. pitar, nom. pitS. Zend pitar, nom. pitfL 

Qreek iriiT^p. liat. pater. Tent. &dar. Slav, deest. Celt. 
at.hir, gen. athar. 



Htfpohorisiic. 
Child to parent and parent to cliild. 
Sk. tA,ta, father, son. 

Q-reek nirn, Ttrra; utto, Sima. Iiat. tata, atta. Teut. attan, 
nom. atta, father. Slav, otici ; Bok. tdta, iather. Celt, ate 
aite, fofiter-father ; Corn, tat. 



Mother. 
Zend mfLtar, i 



Teut. aitliei, mother 



~A 



Greek tUr. Teut bi 



Dauohteb. 
:. dutitdr, nom. duhtt^. Zend dughdh&r. 



Ehotqbb. 
ak. bhrtftar, nom. bhrata. Zend bratar. 

Qreek tppii-njp, member of n <jipaTp'\a. Xiat. friLter. Teut. 
lirOthar. Slav, bratru. Celt, brathir. 



Sis TEH. 
Bk. Hrdaar, nom. GvdsfL. Zend hvanbar. 

Xiat, eoEor. Teut. svietar, Blav, sestra. Celt, siur, gen. 
■ethar; Welah cliwaer. 



Teut. OUG. fataro; AH. 



Father-in-law. 

Sk. sv&soTd., for avd^ura. Zend hvaiara. 

Oreeb iinip&s. Iiat. socer. Teut. avaihmn, nom. svaihra ; 
AS. areor. Slav, avekril ; Lit. szeazura. Celt. Com. hvigeren. 
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mothee-js-law. 

Bk. avasru, for svagrd. 


Hvaihra. 1 


Greek iicvpd. Lat. Hocrua (also masc.) Teut. 
Slav, svekruvi. Celt. Com. hveger. 


SOK-IN-LAW. 
Sk. (T^mEitar. nom. -ta ; also gieter'a husband ; gkmi. consan- 
guineua. Zend namatar. Bon-in-law only ; zkiai, birth, breed. 

Oreek ynfiffpA!. Lat. gener. Slav, Kgtl, genei' ; Lit. genti, 
conaanguineua. Colt. Welsh dawf. 


Dau&hter-in-law. 
Bk. BDUEh^ (alao g5.m^) ; Mod. Peis. aunliar. 


. suiiclia, 


Greek yv6!. Lat nurua. TeuL OHG. armr. Slav 
bride. 


BEOTHEB-HT-tAW, FkATKB MabITI. 

8k. devAr, nom. devfi; alao «vaaurya; Mod. Feis. 
ftater uxoria. 


khoara, ' 
S'. tacor ; 


Greek Sci^p, also nvSpaSe\ipoi. Lat, Igvir. Teut. Ai 
OHG. zeihhur; ^S. geavirja, sister-Bon. Slav, dfiverl. 


SlSTBR-ES-LAW. 
8k. nanandar, nom. -da. 


1 


Greek T-nX^t, viri eoror, fratris uxor. Lat, glos, vi 
fratris uxor, Slav, zluva. 


Husband, Lobd. A 
8k. piti. Zend paiti. 1 

Greek jrtSmi:. Lat (potis). Tent fttth, in brOth-fath-s, ,^J 
bridegroom. Blav. Lit. pat^s, ^^^H 

¥ 1 
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Wife, Lady. 
Sk. pdtnl Zend pathni. 



Greek n&rvia. Slav. Lit. pati. 



Blood-kelations : Grandson, etc. 
Sk. ndp§.t, naptar, nom. napta. Zend napat, naptar. 



Qreek vcTrobfs, lost, but reintroduced by Alexandrian poets ; 
d-ve^i6sf i.e. connepotius; cf. consobrini, i. e. consororini, cousins; 
cousin or nephew. Lat. nepos ; cf. It nipote, Fr, neveu, nephew. 
Teut. nithji, cognatus ; ON, nefi, brother ; OJ&G. nefo, grandson, 
relative. Slav, netij, nephew. Celt, niae, gen. niath, filius 
sororis ; Welsh nai, nephew. 



Blood-relations : Granddaughter, etc. 
Sk. napti. Zend napti, relationship. 



Lat. neptis; cf. neptia, OF, niepce, niece. Teut. nithjd, 
cognata ; OHG, niftila, neptis ; ON. nift, sister, bride, maid ; 
AS. ngfe, niece, granddaughter. Slav. Boh. neter, nom. neti, 
niece. Celt, necht ; Welsh nith. 



Wives of Husband's Brothers. 
Sk. y^Ctaras, nom. plur. 

Qreek elvmp^s. Lat. janitrices. Slav, jgtiy, (rvvpvfi<f)os. 



Wife's Brother. 
Sk. sydld.. 



Qreek dcXiot, db€\<f)as yrifjLavres, i. e. *sasyalya8, having sy&lis 
in common ; cf. ttkidves, husbands of sisters. 
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Connections. 



Oreek TrttBipas, father, brother, ron-in-law ; mrSipii, mother- 



Widow. 
ak. vidhdva, Zend, Mod. Pers. bgva. 



Greek iitStoc, bachelor, liat. vidaa. Teut. viduvS ; vidu- 
valma, orphan. Slav, vidova. Celt, fedb ; Welsh gweddv. 



6k. aj:bha,kd, joucg. 



Qreek □pi^ai'dc. Iiat. orbus. Teut. arbi, inheritance ; OHG. 
arhja, heir. Gelt, arbe, inheritance ; com-arbe, heir, a 



Oreek yiros. Iiat. genua. Teut. kirni. 



DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Cattle. 



Sk. pa«ii. Zend {)asu. 

Iiat. pccus. I'eut. faihu. Slav. Old Ptitss. peku. 



F 



DOMESTtC ANIMALS. 
Shepherd. 



Sk. i>S,yis. Zend payu. 

Qreek jroi-fiiji' (jriv, cattle). Slav. Lit. pemu. 

Ox AND Cow. 
8k. go, nom. gau9, m. f. ; gavyuti, eattle-field. Zend gfto, nom. 
gftna; gaoyaoiti, cattle-field ; Mod. Peis. gkM. 

Greek j3oSr. Lat. bSs. Tent. OHG. ehuo. Slav. Lie. gow. 



I. 8k. ukehan, nom. ukshC iSend ukhshan. 



Tent, auhsa; OHG. ohio. Celt. Welsh ych, pi. ychain. 



Greek roOp 
tarb. 


r. Lat 


taurua. Tent. 


stiur. 


Slav 


turfl. Celt. 


8k. vatsa, yearling; 


Calf. 
cf. rataii, year, 




Celt 




Greek .VaXo 


t. Lat. vitnluB. Slav 


tel?. 


fithfti? 


Sk. Stan. 




Hkh-eb. 









Greek vriipa. Lat. eteriliB. Tout, staird ; die StMjke. 



8k. vHshan, nom. vHsh&. Zend arBhan. 
Qreeb Spirqii, 



Sk. v4dhri, 
Qreek tSpis. 



Greek Sis. Lat one. Teut. avi-etr, sheep-stable ; OHG. 
auwi, joimg sheep. Slav, ovica; Lit avi. Celt, 6i. 



Sk. a,ga,. 
Slav. Lit. otf. 



O-reek a'| ; alyit, goat-skin. Slav. Lit. oikft. 



Sk. Bfl-kafd. Zend ha. 



Qreek v[. Iiat. s&s. Teut sv-eln ; 0B(?. sQ. BlaT. srinija. 
Celt. Welsh hwch, hog. 



8k. ghrtshri, ghriabfi. 
Greek xoipoi. Teut. ON. g 
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Dog. 

Sk. flvan, nom. 8v&, Zend span, nom. sp§. (spaka, Herod. 
1. 1 lo), . 

Greek kikhv. Lat. canis. Teut. hund. Slav. IM, ezxm, 
nom. szu. Celt, cii, gen. con. ; Welsh ci, pi. own. 



HOBSE. 

Sk. ddva. Zend aspa. 



Greek ittttos (ikkos). Lat. equus, Epona. Teut. Old Sax, ^hu. 
Slav. Lit, aszva. Celt, ech ; GauL epo-B. ' 



Foal. 
Sk. pu-tra, son ; p6-ta, young. Zend puthra. 



Greek nS>\os, Lat. pnllus ; Osc, pu-klo. Teut. fula ; OHG, 
folo. 



■♦♦- 



III. 

WILD ANIMALS. 
Beab. 



Sk. Wkslia. 



Greek apicros. Iiat. ursns. Celt. Welsh arth. 

Wolf. 
Sk. vWka. Zend Tehrka ; Mod, Pers, guig. 



r 

Greek \vko5. Lat. lupus ; Sab, iipus. Teut. vulf-s. Slav, 
vliiku. Celt. fael. 

M % 



T; 
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Teut. OHG. haao. Slav. Old Pruss. Baain-B, for gzaain-s. 
Celt. Welsh ceinach, for *eaBinacca. 



Sk. mOah ; mOsha, 
Oreek uCc. Ziat. m 



Bk. krimi. Zend kerema ; Mod. Pers. kirm. 



Slav, firflvi; Lit. kirmi, Celt, cm 
Lot. vennia, Goth. Taurm, or Greek fX/ui. 



Bk. dhi, Zend ozhi. 

o. Oreek txit. Lat. angai§. Teat. OffG. nnc. Slav. Lit. 
angi-a. 

0. Oreek lyxft'.'is, eel. Iiat. anguilla, eel. Blav. Lit. 
xmgaif-B, eel. Celt, esc-uing, lit. water-snake, i.e. eel. 



Oreek Ipafriv. Iiat. serpens. Celt. WeUh sarfT, from Lat. 



\ 



3. Snakb, Ottkb. 
L udra, an aquatic animal. 



Oreek Zipa, snake. Tent. OBG. otter. Slav. Ffdnt, otter. 



I 
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IV. 

BIRDS. 

Sk. vi, m. Zend vi, m. 



a. Greek oi-<op6s. Iiat. avis. 

p. Greek tp6v, egg. Lat. ovum. Teut. OHG, ei, pi. eigir. 
Slav, aje, jaje. Celt, og, gen. uige. 

Goose. 
Sk. hams^. 



Greek xv'^- ^^^' ^'^ser. Teut. OHG. kans. Slav, g^i; 
Boh. hus. Celt, g^iss, swan. 

Duck. 
Sk. §.ti. 



Greek vrjaaa. Iiat. ana(t)s. Teut. OHG. anut. Slav. Lit. 
anti-s. 



Cuckoo. 
Sk. kokild. 



Greek k6kkv$. Iiat. cuculus. Teut. MHG. kuckuk and 
gouch. Slav, kukavica. Celt, cuach, coi. 

Kaven. 
Sk. k§;rava. 



Greek K6pa^, Kopavrj, crow. Iiat. corvus, comix, crow. Teut. 
OHG. hraban, hruoh. Slav. Pol. kruk. Celt. cni. 



Quail. 
Sk. vartik§». 



Greek opruf. Teut. (OHG. wahtala?) ; Dutch kwartel. 
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Crane. H 




Zend, ^nti.kroflnlni. ^M 




areek yipavi!. tat. grila. Teut. OHG. chrajiuh ; 4S. crMiJ 


Slav. 2erav1. Celt Com. ga,ran. fl 




Owl. ■ 


Sk. nluka. ^ 






V. 




HOUSE AND HOME. 


1 


r. HooBE. 


1 


Bk. dami. 


11 


Greek Bonor. Lat. domua. Teut. timrjan, to build. Slav. 


domQ. Colt dam. 




2. House. 


Sk. vis, yesa. Zend via. 




Qreek oikos. Lat. vicus. Teut. veih-s. Slav, visl, Celt. 


lich, from Lat. 




3. House, Dwellino. 


Bk. »aktu, m. n. Zend va»h, to dwell. 




Greek 5crni (town). Teut OHG. wist, mansio. Celt, aroaa, 


i, e. aivfoss, reaidence. 
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Settlement. 
Sk. dhltman, n. Zend dd,man. 



Iiat. familia ; Osc. fa&msk, bouse ; famel, famulus. 

Stbonghold, Town. 
Sk. pur, nom. pfl^ ; and puri. 



Greek irSXis. 



DOOB. 

Sk. dvar, dur. Zend dvara. 



Greek 6vpa, Iiat. fores. Teut. daiir. Slav, dvlri. Celt. 

doiTlHS. 



Bed. 
Sk. stara. Zend stairis. 



Greek (rrp&fia; arpaToSf camp. Iiat. torus. Teut. OHG. 
strS.0, straw. Slav. Lit, straje. Celt, sratb ; Welsh ystrad. 



DOOB-POSTS. 

Sk. ^t^. Zend aithya ? 



Lat. antae. Teut. ON. find, gen. andar, porch. 



Wall. 
Sk. dehf. 



Greek reixos, Iiat. Osc. feihuss, ace. plur. 



Egad. 
Sk. pathds. Zend path. 



Greek Trdros. Iiat. pons. Teut. fad. Slav. p^ti. 
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Ship. 
Sk. naUB. Zend, Old Pers. navi. 

Greek uoEt. Lat, nftvis. Teut. OHG. nacho. Celt, r 



Bk. takshan, r 



HOME OCCUPATIONS. 

Carfenteb, etc. 
Zend taahon, creator. 



Sk. dni, m. tree ; d&n, n. wood. Zend dm, spear; drvaena, 
wooden ; dSuni, tree. 



Oi-eek flpvr, tree, oat ; ftopti, spear. Tent. tria. Slav, drevo 
tree. Gelt, daur, oat. 



To COOK, TO BAKE. 

Bk. puA'. Zend pa^-. 



Lat. coquo. Slav, pekfi. Celt. Wdak pobi. 




^^^^^ 8]£. hhr&gg. 
H Greek <Ppdv 
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To BOAST. 
Zend, Mod. Fers. birialitan. 
^. Lat, frigo. Celt bairgeD 


, bread. 
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^M Raw Flesh. 

^P 8k. kravis, n. Zend kni-dra. with bloody epear. 

Greek Kpias. Lat. caro. Teut. ORG. hrSo. Slav. 
cruor. Celt, cniu, blood ; Wfhh crau. 


knl.1, ^^fl 


8k. mawBa ; 


Meat. 

Arm. mifl. 


alt. mir. 


3 


Teut. mimz. 


Slav, mgso ; Lit. miesa. C. 


Sk. aethi, a. 


Bone. 
; aethdn. Zaad asti, astan. 




5 


Greek o<7r« 


ic. Iiat. Ofl. Celt. Welsh asgn 


Bk. ma^^an, 


Marrow. 
□om. ^. Zend mazga. 




i 


Teut. OHG. 


marg. Slav. mozgiL 


Sk. yuBha, m 
Greek Cm^t 


Jdice. 
I. n. Zend, Mod. Pers. yoahldan, bullire. 
, Latjaa. Slav, jucha ; i«. jdsze ; Poi. 


jucha. ■ 


Sk. midliu. 


Honey, Mead. 
Zend madlin, honey?; Mod. 


Pera. may, wine. 1 
Slav, medu ; Lit. 1 


H Greek fiidu, 
H medus,hoiie7j 


mead. Teut. OHG. metu. 
midduB, mead. Gelt. mid. 
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To CUT. 
8k. kri, krit ; kartani, Bciaaora. Zend kar; kareta, knife, 

Greek Kripa, to akear. Lut. curtus ; culter, knife. Tent. 
hafni, knife, y^ C^TC'y 



Sk. kritti, skin, bark, 

Ijat. cortex. Slav. Lit. kamS, bark. 



8k. B.gina, a. 

Qreek alyit. Slav, jazno, ekin, leather. 

Wool. 
Sk. ura-bkra, wether; lirS, sheep ; toid, wool. 

G-reek tipos, tpiov. Iiat. vellus, villus. Teut, vulla. Slav. 
vlana. Celt, Welsh gTrlan. 

To STBETCH. 
Sk. tan ; tanti, string ; tanu, thin. Zend tan. 

Greek Tiiva, ranu. Lat. tendo ; tenus, atring ; tenuia, thin, 
Teut. thaiya; OKG. dunni, thin. Slav, teneto, string ; tinlkii. 
Celt, tana ; t^t, atring. 



To PLAT. 
Sk. prifs, to mix, to plat. Zend, Mod. Pers. peehldan. 

Greek isXiKia, irXiJtofint. Lat. plico, plecto, Parca. Teut. 
flahta or flahto, wXiyjia ; falthan, uriiririM ; OHG. flahs, flat. 
Slav, pletj. 
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To SPIN. 
Sk. tarku, spindle ; tarka, revolving, thought. 



Greek ^Tpaicros, spindle ; {Srponoij, Iiat. torques. 



I. To WEAVE. 

Sk. ve, vdjfi>mi ; limS., flax ; (ima-v§ibhi, spider. Zend vap ; 
uhdaena, woven ; ufyemi, I weave praises ; Mod. Pers. bS,ftan. 



Greek fJTptov, v^atW, vfivos ? Lat. vieo. Teut. OHG. weban. 
Slav. viti. Celt, feith, fibra. 



2. To WEAVE. 

Sk. sthavi, weaver. 



Greek larSsf arrifUDv, Iiat. stamen. Slav, stakli. 

I. To SEW, TO JOIN. 

Sk. nah ; uma-n§,bhi, spider. 



Greek vea>, vrjBo). Iiat. neo. Teut. OHG. n§,an; nMala, 
needle. Celt, sndthe, thread ; sndihat, needle. 



2. To SEW. 

Sk. siv ; hjxitL 



Greek xao--(rva>. Iiat. suo. Teut. siuja. Slav. sij^. 



To DYE. 

Sk. ra^ ; rakta. 



Greek pi^ta'^piyos. 



SIOQBAPHIEB OP WOBDS. 
To DB£BS. 

Sk. vas ; vaBtra, n. Zend vanh ; vastra. 

Greek ewujn ; (Vfl^e ; iavSs. Lat, Testis. Teut. \ 
gaTasjan. Celt. Weleh gmeg. garment. 

To POUND. 

Sk. piab. Zend pish. 

liftt. i>inBO, pistor. Sltiv. piaeno. 



To KNEAD, TO FORM. 

Sk. dih. Zend diz. 

Oreek Siyydina. Iiat. ficgo ; £guluB. Tent, deiga. 



To BTITCH, TO PAINT, TO ADOKN. 

Sk. pis ; ipigsts ; pe«al£.. Zend paeaafdi. 



Lat. pingo, piotor. Teut. filu-faih-s, ?roXu- 



Zend madh ; mad? 



Iiat. mederi ; medians ; remedium. 

Poisos. 
Sk. viebii, n. Zend visbii. 

Greek idc. Lat. nruti. Celt. fl. 



J 
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VIL 

TREES AND PLANTS. 

BiBGH. 



8k. hhtigA, 

Teut. OHG. bircha. Slav, breza. 



Beech and Oak. 
Sk. deest. Zend, Mod, Pers, bCkk, wood, oak ? 



Greek <t>rfy6s, oak. Iiat. fagus, beech. Teut. OHG, buohba ; 
Engl, buck-mast. 

1. Fnt AND Oak. 

Sk. dm, m. n. wood ; diCru, m. n. wood, tree ; devad§.ru, pine. 
Zend dru, shaft ; drvaena, wooden ; dSiuru, tree. 

Greek 8pvs, tree, oak. Iiat. larix, larch ? Teut. triu. Slav, 
drgvo, tree ; Lit. derv^ fir. Celt, daur, oak. 

2. Fib and Oak. 
Sk. deest. 



Iiat. quercus, oak. Teut. OHG, foraha, pinus ; Lomh. fereha, 
oak ; AS, furb, fir. Celt, crann. 

Withy. 
Sk. vetasd, reed. Zend vaeti ; Mod, Pers, b^d. 



Greek Irea, oJaos, olava. Lat. vitis. Teut. OHG, wida. Slav. 
Lit, vyti. Celt. Welsh g^den. 

Vine and "Wine. 
Arm, gini ; Georg. ghwino. 



Greek 011/09. Iiat. vinum. Teut. OHG, vein. Slav. vino. 
Celt, fin, from Lat, 
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Eeed. 
8k. kaUma, Zend, Mod. Ptrs. qalam. 


halm. 


' 


Greek Ka\a)xos. Lat. culmue. Teut, OHO 
Welsh kalaf. 


Celt, 


Hemp. 
Bk.«a«a,m.? Zend, Mod. Pera.kanaw; ^m 


kaoep. 
hanaf. 




Greek xdwagis. Iiat. cauuabia. Teut. OHG. 
konep. Celt, canaib. 


Slav. 


Tlax. 
8b. (kBhuin& and um&). 







Oreek Xivav. Lat. linum. Teut lein, linen ; OHG. l!n, flax. 
Slav. linn. Celt, lin, flax, iroia I^t. 



VIII. 

AGRICULTURE. 

To PLOUGH, TO 8TIE. 

8k. arja, landholder. Zend airya. 



Greek dpoa, Sporpov. Ijat. arare, aratram. Teut. aijaji ; 
ON. ardhr, aratnim. Slav, orati, to plough ; oralo, plough ; Lit, 
arkla. Celt. arfLthar; Welsh a]ra,dT. 

Ploughed Earth. 
8k. id, ira, urvari. Zend urvara, produce. 

Greek tpa, Spovpa. Iiat. arvum. Teut oirtHa ; OHG. Sto. 
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To SOW. 

Sk. sii&y furrow, from a root s§;, si, connected with as, (a)syati, 
to scatter ; see sasja. 



Greek ada), to strew. Iiat. sero for seso, sevi, satum ; 
semen. Teut. saian ; OHG, samo. Slav, sejati, s^m^. Celt, 
sil, semen. 



To PLOUGH, TO DBAW. 

Sk. knsli, knshd. Zend karsh, karsbti. 



Deest in S. E, 



Plough. 
Sk. koka, wolf (cf. vnka, wolf and plough). 



Teut. hdha, occa. 



I, Field. 
Sk. d^rra. Zend azra. 



Greek dyp6s ; aypios. Iiat. ager. Teut. akr-s. 



2. Field. 
Sk. pad^, n. 



Greek TreSov, nebiov. Lat. pedum ; Umhr, penim ; op-pidum. 
Slav. Lit ped^, vestigium. 



Wheel, Caet. 
Sk. rathd. Zend ratha. 



\ 



Iiat. rota. Teut. OHG. rad. Slav. Lit rita. Celt. roth. 
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Wheel. 
8k. takra. Zend Fakhra. 

Qreek KtJuXor. Ijat. circus, circulua. Teut. AS. hTealit. 

Yoke. 
8k. juga, n. Zend, Mod. Fers. yogh. 

Qreek fuyoV. Lat. jiigutn, jflgenim. Teut. jiik; OifG. joch. 
Slav, igo ; Lit. junga. Celt. Welsh iau, 

"Waggon. 
Sk. Tahana, n. Zend vS^Bha. 

CTreek 3;[or. Lat. vehiculum, via. Teut. OHG. wagan ; Goth. 
vig-B, way. Slav. vozu. Celt fen. 



Sk. dliaca. Zend dS.na. 
Blav. Lit. duna, bread. 



Z. COKN, OKOtrND. 

8k. (^ma). Zand, Pushtu zaiai ; but 8k. Mma, powder. 



Greek yvpic, ypv. Iiat. gr3,num. Teut. kaum ; qairnns, mill. 
Blav. zrOno ; zrttnj, mill ; lAt. gima, nullBtone. Celt, gran, Lat. 
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Mill, to gkind. 
Sk. malana, n.=mardana, rubbing. 



Greek fivXrj (fieXlmf, millet). Iiat. mola (milium, millet). 
Teut. maJan ; muli, mill ; melo, flour. Slav, meljg. ; Lit, malna, 
miller. Celt, melim, I grind. 

Kinds of Coen. 
I. 

Sk. ydva, barley ; yd^vasa, n. fodder ; Hind, jau, barley. Zend 
yava, fodder ; Mod, Pers, jav, barley. 



Greek ^etai ((cidttpor), spelt. Slav. LM, Java, com. Celt, 
edma. 

2. 

Zend, PM, gurt-ak ; Mod, Pers, zurd, fodder. 

Greek Kpi6riy barley. Iiat. hordeum. Teut. OHG, gersta. 

3- 
Sk. sasdi, grass ; sasya, n. (sown ?), grain. Zend bahya, grain. 



Greek ^ta, chaff. Celt. Welsh haidd, barley. 



-M- 



SEASONS. 

Spbing. 
Sk. vas-antd. Zend yanhra ; Mod, Pers, bili§.r. 



Greek tap, Iiat. ver. Teut. ON, vdr. Slav. Lit, vasara. 
Celt. Welsh gwanwyn ; not errach. 

Spbing, Yeab. 
Zend y&re, n. year. 



Teut. jer, year. Slav, jartl, spring. 

N 
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SUMMEtt. 

Bk. Bilmll, Bumrner, Eeaeon, year. Zead baia o: 

Greek Tpifvoi. Taut. OHG. Bumar, Celt. Earn ; Welsh haf. 

Autumn. 
8k. sarail. Zead garedlia; Mod. Peis. sai, year. 
Greek Kap-irdt. Lat. Ceres. Teut. OHG. her-bist. 

Winter. 
Sk. hima, n. snow; him^ winter; hemiinta. Zend zyam. 
gen. zemo ; hima, winter ; Mod. Pers. zamiatan, winter, 

Greek x^F^'i winter ; x""''> buov. Iiat. hiema. Slav, zima, 
winter. Celt. gem. 



Greek vi^-a, ace. Lat. nix, nivis. Teut. s 
snSga. Celt, snechta ; Welsh nyf. 

2ieiid iai or isu ; Mod. Pers. yakh, 
Teut. OHG. la. 



X. 

WEAPONS. 

I. Weapons op Bone, 
Sk. pani-TO ; cf. parsu, rib. Zend peresu ; Mod. Pers. pehlO. 
Greek niXcxvi. 
Sk. aatlii, i)one. Zend asti, arrow. 
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2. Weapons of Wood. 
Sk. dru, wood. Zend dru, speax. 

Greek dopv, speax. 



3. Weapons op Stone. 

Sk. araHi n. ; dsmaii) n. Zend aaan ; Mod, Pers, ^s, mill- 
stone. 

Greek cfKcov. Teut. OHG. hamar ? Slav, kamenl ? 



Stone Implements. 

Anvil, 
Sk. dsman, m. stone. Zend asman. 



Greek aKfiav, anvil. 

Oven. 
Sk. dsna, stone. 



Greek Ittpos, Teut. auhn-s. 



Mill. 
Sk. gr^Cvaii) stone. 



Celt. br(5, gen. broon, quern. 



SWOBD. 



Sk. asi. 
Iiat. ensis. 



Shaft. 



Sk. «&lya, n. 



Greek ic^Xov; laip. 
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Abhow. 
Sk. ishii. Zend islm. 

Oreek loV. 

BOW-STRINO. 
Sk. ffy&. Zeod sja. 

Qreek 8'os. 



SCBAFER, KaZOR. 

8k, kehura. 



Greek |up 



XI. 

METALS. 

Gold. 
. 8fc. hir-anTa. Zend zar-anyu. 

. Sk. hdrita, yellow, gold. Zend Eaiiita. 



Slav, zlatfi, yellow ; Lit. gelta, yellow. 



:. haiini, yellow. Zend z 



Greek ;(Xoui'iiv, gold. Slav, zelenu, yeUow. 
4. Sk. *hajitya. 



Greek "xepriot, *xpuTtor, xp'x^i'- Tout, gnlth. Slav, zlato, 
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SlLYEB. 

Sk. ra^ta, white ; ra^tam hiranyam, white gold ; ra^tam, 
silver, Ath.-yeda. Zend erezata ; Arm, artsath. 

Greek dfyy-vpos. Iiat. arg-entum; Osc, aragetud. Celt, 
(argat). 

Thibd Metal. 
Sk. dyas. Zend ayanh. 



Iiat. aes. Teut. aiz ; AS, ax, ore. 



» M 



Sk. jiranaka. 



GOVERNMENT. 
Fathbb, Kino. 



Teut. OHO, chunig. 



MoTHEB, Wife, Queen. 
Sk. gtaadf wife. Zend ^^ni. 



Greek yvyri, Teut. quind. Slav. zena. 



LOBD. 

Sk. pdti. Zend paiti. 



Greek 1^6a'^s, Slav. Lit, pat-s. 



LoBD OF Clan. 
8k. vispatii fern, vi^atnt. Zend vispaiti. 



Slav. LU, y^Bzpati) fern, v^szpatene ; Pruas, waispattin. 
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Leadek, EiNO. 



^•< 



y 



Lat. rex. Taut, reik-s. Celt, rf, gen. rig ; Welsh r] 



Law (settle i>). 
Sk. dha, to settle ; dhaman, law. Zend data ; Mod. Pers. 

dad, law. ^yjg^ 

Qreek fls/iit. Teut, dom, judgment, doom. 



Bk. n'^. Zend ei 



liaL rectus. Tsut. raibt ; garaiclit, just. 



Law (phocl aimed). 
8k. dis, to indicate ; dishftt, n. ordered. Zend dia. 



Ctreek dlxi]. Iiat. ju-dex. 



Law (. 
8k. yOB. Zend yaos, pure. 
Lat. jus, ju-des. 



Custom. 
St. Sva, course, cnstom, law. 



Tent. OHG. fiwa, law ; 6-haft, echt, lawful, genuine. 



Sk. S,ga.s. 
Qreek nyos. 
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To PUNISH. 

Sk. H ; apaHti, rewaxd ; ksLjSb, punishing. Zend Htha, 
penance ; ka§na, vengeance. 

Greek Tt©, ricris, Slav, cena, price. 
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BODY. 

Body. 
Sk. knp, form. Zend kehrp, body ; Arm. kerp. 

Lat. corpus. Teut. OHG. hrgf. Celt. cri. 

Bone. 
Sk. asthi, astlid;n. Zend asti, asta (body). 

Greek oareoy, Xiat. os. Celt. Welsh asgwm. 

Mabbow. 
Sk. ma^^n. Zend mazga, brain. 



Teut. OHG, marg. Slav mozgti. 



Head. 
Sk. siras. Zend sara. 



Greek Kap. Lat. cere-brum. 



Foot. 
Sk. pad, p£da. Zend padha. 



Greek ttov?. Lat. pes. Teut. f6tu ; OHG. fuoz. Slav. Lit. 
pada, sole. 
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Lftt. ciQnis. Teut ON. hlaonii. Slav. Lil. salauni. Celt. 
Welsh clun. 

Armpit, Gibth. 
Sk. kiUcsbo, side ; kaksM, armpit. Zend kasha, shoulder. 

Greek iroj^-inj ? Lat. coxa, hip. Teut. OJIG. hahsa, hough 
or hock. Celt, cobs, foot ; Welsh coea, leg, from Lat. 



Qreek 'i/k^oi. Iiat. umbilicus. Teut. OUG. nabolo. Slav. 
Old FruBs. nabi. Celt, imbliu. 

Knee. 

8k. gSjxa, gRa. Zend zhnu. 

Qreek ydm, wpdji'ii. Lat. genu. Teut. kniu. 



Sk. pfCrslini, Zend pfi,Hhca. 

O-reek wripva. Teut. fiifrana. Slav, pies 



ihii. Zend b^u. 



Qreek n^x'"' Teut. ORG. buoc. 



Nail. 
Bk.iiakhL 



Greek Sn^. Lat. imguia. Teut. OHG. nagftl. Slav, nogilti. 
elt. icea. 



Celt. icga. 
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Eight. 
Sk. d^kshina, right and south. Zend dashina. 



Greek dcfic^r. Iiat. dexter. Teut. taihsva; OHG, zgsaw% 
right hand. Slav, deslnii. Celt, dess, right and south ; Welsh 
deheu. 



Mouth. 
Sk. diS. Zend g,onh. 



Iiat. ds. 



Nose. 
Sk. nas. Zend n&onha. 



Iiat. nares, nasus. Teut. OHG, nasa. Slav, nosii. 



Jaw. 
Sk. h^u. 



Greek yewf) chin. Iiat gena ; dentes genuini. Teut. kinnu. 
Celt. giun. 



Tooth. 
Sk. dat) dijita. Zend dantan. 



Greek obovs. Iiat. dens. Teut. tunthu. Slav. Lit, danti. 

■ 

Celt, d^t ; Welsh dant. 

Brow. 
Sk. bhrCl. Zend brva^. 



Greek o^pus. Teut. OHG, brawa. Slav, briivi. Celt. brai. 
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Eye. 

8k. alislii, akaha, akshan. Zend ashi. 

Greek Soirr. Lat. oculus. Teut. augS. Slav. oko. C^ 
Aged, face. 



OreekSaKpt. Lat. lacnima. Tent. tagr. Celt. Aw; Old Weidtm 



Heaht. 
8k. hn'd, hrfdaja. Zend zarcdha.ya ; Mod. Pers. AH. 

Qreek xapMa. Lat. cor. Teut. hairta. Slav, srldice ; LU,'^ 
sKirdi. Celt, cride. 

Liver. 
Sk. yakj-it. Zend, ^'E. yakare ; Mod. Pets. jigH,r. 
Qreek ^-n-np, Lat. jecur. Slav. Lit. akni. 

Spleen. 
Sk. plihdtt. Zend, NE. epereza ; Mod. Fere. BUpnrz. 

Qreek <nt\^v ; cnrXayxi'ai'. Lat. lien. Teut OHG. limg&.l 
Slav, sleaena. Celt. selg. 



Qreek fimpov. Lat. intestiiium. Teut. OHG. ins&diii.J 
Slav, jjtro, jecur. Gelt, inathar. 
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MIND. 

Mind. 
Sk. manas ; man, to think ; manii, man. Zend mananh. 



Greek fxevos; fidvTis. Iiat. mens; memini. Teut. mun-s, 
mind ; manna, man ; OHG. minna, love. Slav, min^ti. Celt, 
menme, mind. 



Memory. 

Sk. smar, to remember; smaxd., remembrance, love. Zend 
mar. 



Greek fifpfirjpa ; fidprvp, Xiat. memor. 



Will. 
Sk. vn, to choose ; vara, wish. Zend var, to choose. 



Greek fiovXofim. Iiat. vole. Teut. viljan. Slav, voliti, to 
will. 



Knowledge. 
Sk. vid, v^da, vidyS,. Zend vidhya. 



Greek olba, torwp. Teut. vait. Slav. v6deti. Celt, rofetar, 
i. e. ro-fed-sar, Aor. in s. 



To KNOW. 

Sk. ^nami, I know ; ^ana, n. knowledge. Zend zan. 



Greek yiyi/axrico), yvaxris, Lat. gnosco, notio. Teut. kann, I 
know; kunthi, knowledge. Slav, znati, to know. Celt, ad- 
gennaa, I have known. 
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To PEECEIVE. 

Sh. bddhfLmi, I perceive ; baddhi. Zend bud, to perceive. 

Oreek iruvdavo/ioi, TriJorir. Teut. ana-Liudan, to make pet^ 
ceive, to bid ; faiir-biudan, to forbid. Slav, bfidgti, to wake. 

To^BELIMVE. 

8k. srad-dodhftmi ; sraddba (not connected witb bn'd, heart). 
liat. credo, credidi. Celt, cretim, credo. 



XV. 

RELIGION AND MYTH. 



Dxu, Dtaus, sky. 

1. dyaua, dyadtibpit^. 



DevX, ubioht, god. 
Sk. devd. Zend dogva, evil demon. 



Qreek fl.uc? Bros, beavenly. Lat dena. Teut ON. tivar, 
goda. Slav. Lit. dgva, god. Celt, dio, god ; Wetsh daw, god. 



Iiat. ignis. Slav, ogni ; lAt. ugni. 
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Apa-var. 
Sk. apomaydn, removing^ opening. 



Greek 'AttcXXcov, 'A9r<^a>v dvpalos ; cf. dn-eXXac, direWd^a ; d\ia, 

iflxSHA. 

Sk. Wksha, l>ear. 



Greek cipicroSf 'ApieroOpor. Iiat. Ursa major. Celt. Welsh arfch. 



Sk. Bibhu. 



Greek 'Op<^vf ? ; see Ra^fas. 



Ahana. 
Sk. Ahang, morning, day. 



Greek 'ABrjvrj. 



Ahabtu. 

Sk. *Aharyu, from ahar, day ; cf. AhalyS.^ dawn ; ahani, day 
and night. 

Greek 'A^iXXcvr ; 'A;(tXX^a, other name for Leuke, the island 
of the blessed. 

Ahi. 
Sk. Ahi, dragon. Zend Azish dah^ka, Ash dahak, Zohdk. 



Greek ?;(i£/Extd»'a. 



Akrjta. 
Sk. amrfta, n. immortal, nectar. 



Greek dpfipotria* 



biooeaphies of words. 
Ah gun!. 



Bk. Arffant, bright, dawn. 
Oreek 'Apyvvvli, name of 1 



ASMAN. 

]m.. asaiH, stone. Zend a 
', father of Uranus. 



Sk. Bhaga, giver, one of the Aditj^. Zend bagho, god ; 
Vid Pers. biiga, Bagaioa, Zeua Pbrygioa. 



Sk. BhrtgTi, Bbf-fgavaa, diBcoverer of Are ; bhargas, light. 



Qreek ^iXcyuc; ^\tyias, Lot. tulgco ; fulgur; Osc. Juvei 
flagidi, Jovi fulguratori. 



Ehukaatu. 
Bt.bhuranyu, flickering flame. 



r, discoverer of fire. 



Brjhaspati. 
8k. BHhaEpdti = V3,iTispati, lord of speecL 

Lat. verbum = bj-ih. Teut. waiinl. 
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Bi?JSAYA. 
Sk. Brfeaya ; the offspring of BWsaya, conquered by Pa»i. 

Greek. Bpto-iyty, if for Bapa-rjtsj the offspring of Brises, 
conquered by Greeks, given to Achilles. 



Dahana. 
Sk. 'I'Dahana, for Ahan^, dawn. 

Greek Aaxfiprf, 



DISAHANTAB. 

Sk. *D§/Sahantar, killer of Dasa, evil spirit. 



Greek Aeox^di/n^f, name of Bellerophon. 



Dasyanaei. 
Sk. *Dasyan§ji, wife of a Dasya or demon. 



Greek Arfiav€ipa, wife of Herakles, carried off by Nessos, etc. 

Dyunista. 
Sk. *Dyuni5ya, son of Dyu-nisau, heaven and earth. 



Greek Ai6w(ro9, Nv/trAio9. 



Dyavan, see Dyu. 
Sk. *Dyavan and *Dyavana. 

Greek Ztju, Zrjpos, Xiat. Janus, Januspater, Juno=Zendn, fern. 



Dyava. 
Sk. Dy^vS, in Dy^v§.-pnthivi, heaven and earth. 

Greek Afi», ArifjLfiTrjp='Dj§kY§, md,t^ 
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Bk. G&liuBhi, aettiBg bi 



Greek ziipupas ; cf. C'^4 



Harit. 
Sk. Harit, Haritas, red, light of morning. 



Qreek Xapw, Xapiret. Lat Fors Pnmigenia ; Ose. Herentat= 
Venns; cf. Protogeneia, prathama3&. Taut.OiTG.Getda, beloved 
of FrejT. 

8k. himfl, hiems. 



Qpaek xi/Mcp". fro°i JcVap"' =X"^'P"'Si™''er, but also goat, 01 
winter old ; lite vntsA, c^f, lTaK6t ; OS. gjmbr, lamb one ye 
old; S«i(. gimmer ; cf. Gymir, 



Id, 1d1, IhA. 
8k. Id, Idk, Ira, earth, daughter and wife of Manu. 



£SHAU. 

Bfc. Eaham, EshCmft, earth. 

Greek x^^"' 6'°' xfti"""'- Xnjiuiii, epithetof Demeter. Slav. 
Lit. 2emyna, goddess of the earth. 



Greek Mlvoii for /upfor, Sk. manvat. Teut. Mannus, 
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1 MAHf. 
■ Sk. Mahi, the CEirth. 


^B Greek Maia, i. e. ♦mahya. Iiat. Muja. Magna mater=maht 

■ mats:. 


■ Masut. 
^1 Sk. Marut, storm-god. 


^1 Lat Mars, Marspiter; Osc. Mamera. araek'-Vlt? ^^^^ 


^1 Sk. mas, maea, mooii, month. Zend maonh. ^^^H 


■ Qreete M^^, Lunua; M^i/jj, Luna. Lat. Mena, Teut. mena. ^^^1 
^ Slav, mgsgci. Celt mi, gen. mis. ^^^H 


Sk. Na«, nilkti, nis, ni^ night. ^^H 


Qreek tii$. I.at. Nox. Teut. iiaht. Slav, nosti. Celt, in- ^ 
nocht, hac nocte. 1 


^B Sk. naij^, manly, strong. ^^^^H 


m Iiat. Neria, wife of Mais. ^H 


Nasatya. 
Sk. N&atyau, the A^mnan, the constantly returning. 
Qreek vootihoc, Ndoroi. Teut. nas-jand, aar^p. 


NtavS. 

Sk. *nyaTfl, snow, ikim nju = niv, for smi. 


Greek Nid^rj; vlipa, ace. Lat. nix, nivis. Teut. ana(r-8. 
Chione, also killed by Artemis, because she abused the children 
ofLeto. 
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Pr/at. 

c, prik, tu mix, to plat. 



Qreek ttXikhv. Iiat. Parcae ; cf. KXudu Irom KXiiidcii'. to spin. 



Parcanya, 
8k. Parpanya, storm and rain. 



Slav. Lit. Ferkiina, god of thunder. Tout, fairguni, i 



Bk. pm, to sprinkle, also prtsh, pnish ; pnmi, aprinkted, 
speckled. Celt. ere. 



Qreek npotpn ; irpai, dew-drop. 



Sk. Pdvana, wind. 

O-reek Udv, eon of Hennee and Penelope, or of Odjeseus and 
Penelope. 



Pbamamtha. 
Sk. pramantha, fire-stick, for kindling fire by rubbing. 



Eacas. 
Bk. rigaa, mist, darkness ; rd^ni. night. 
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jSareaba. 
Sk. fiirvara, dark ; sdxvari, night ; cabala, son of Saramft. 



Greek Kepfitpos, 



SIlRAD, 

Sk. Sax&lf harvest, autumn* 



Greek Kap-rroi, ripe fruit. Iiat. Ceres, Gereris. 

SabamI. 
Sk. Sardm&y peep of day, dog of the gods, carried off by Panis. 

Greek 'EXcvi;. 

Sabameya. 
Sk. Sdjrameyd, son of SaramS,. 



Greek 'Epficuir, *Ep/i^r. 



Sabazvt©. 
Sk. Saranyii, dawn. 

Greek 'Epu/vr. 



SVAR. 

Sk. svar, sky ; stira and s^a, sun. Zend hvare. 



Greek 'HcXios and "HXioj, or=aushasya. 2ftp, sun; o-cAar, 
2€X^M7=svaraw§,. •Hpa=svaryaorvasra;''EXXi7. Lat. Sol. Teut. 
sauil. Slav. sM-nlca. Celt, siiil. 

% 
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Stabab. 
8k. atax, stW. Zend Etare. 

Qfeek darfip. Iiat. stella. Teut. staimS. Celt. Com, eiojr^ 
plur. "Welsh sgr. 



TAiATAI^. 
8k. talatala, one of the hells. 

Qreek Taprapos. 



Tas, btan, 
Sk. tanjatd, thunder. 



Lat tonitrn. Taut. ON. ThOrr. 



Qreek TpiTri, TpiToytViia ; Tpi'mn'? 



TJru, urtI. 
Bk. TJrvaai, urOti, urvl, wide, dawn, earth. 

Qreek Eipv^Uri, EipunTjSri, Eipvv6iai, Eipvtfiddrtra, Evpwn;. 



XJsHAa. 

Sk. TJshfia, uahiisa, dawn ; usrS, raatutinas ; usnya = nvpior 

Qreek 'Hue, rjpiyivcia, Aeol. aEar. I>at. Aurora. Teiit. OH<h 
Ostan, East; AuatrS, Easter, Slav. lAt. Auazr^. 




beliqion ant myth. 

Vadhan, 
vadta, striker; vaidhatra, thunderbolt. 



Greek Oipay6s ; Oupaviavis, 
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VABiTAS. 
8k. v&rkas, light ; ulk§^ meteor. 



Iiat. Yulcanus. 



YAVISHSTflA. 

Sk. j&viBhihsbj the youngest ; j&viahthjB, ; yavish^^ Agni, fire 
just bom. 



Greek ^H^aio-ror. 



YavyI, 
Sk. *yavy&, young. 

Greek "uprj. 



APPENDICES. 



Letter feom Siii Geoeoe Birdwood on the 
Aryan Fauna and Flora. 
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In tbe course of a controversy which arose lately with 
regard to the original home of the Aryas, it seemed to ma 
important to ascertain from a competent authority whether 
there are certain animals and trees which are restricted to 
the countries traversed by the North-Weatern or South- 
Eastem Aryas after their firat separation, and which in con- 
seqaence ought not to have common names in the Aryan 
vocabulary. I therefore requested Sir George Birdwood to 
pve me his opinion. His exhaustive answer, here printed 
with his permission, though it seems to exclude all hope of 
our being able to determine the original home of the Aryas 
by means of the names«f animals and trees either known or 
unknown to them, will save us infinite trouble in futui-e, and 
will, it may be trusted, make thoae who bave lately assigned 
the first Aryan home to Germany, Lituania, or Scandinavia 
more careful in tbeir statementa aa to the presence or 
absence of cei'tain trees and animals in various zones of 
Europe or Asia, whether "in the nineteenth century after 
or before our era. 

' You ask : — "Is there no animal or tree of coromnu occur- 
rence which exiata only N, W. of Samarcand or S. E. of it 1 " 
or, in other words, in " Western Turkestan " (Sogdiana and 
Bactriana), and the Panjab (" Vedic India "), respectively. 
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I find it extremely difficult, and in regard to trees quite 
impossible, to answer you Yes or No. In maps of i)liysical 
geograjihy the globe ia ruled round from the poles to the 
equator with blue, greeu, yellow, orange, and red zones of 
floral and faunal life. The first zone of vegetation is the 
northern glacial zoce — culled Wahlenherg's — of mosses and 
lichens and low tufted alpine plants, extending from about 
80° to about 70° of northern latitude. The second is the 
zone of winter cold — named after Linnaeus — extending from 
about 70" to about 50° and 45' of northern latitude, and 
marked by the predominance of fira, pines, larches, and such 
deciduous trees as the willow, birch, ash, alder, elm, maple, 
poplar, aapen, and ' British ' or, as you would say, ' German 
Oak,' and by tbe cranberry, cloudheri-y, berberry, currant, 
and other edible berries ; and also, in its more temperate 
areas, by the holly, beech, chestnut, eycamore, plane, hawthorn, 
and such almost sub-tropical climbers as the ivy, Iiop, and 
clemutia. The third is DecandoUe's zone of winter verdure, 
extending from about 45° to about 25° of northern latitude. 
It is the zone of the Caucasian range, stretching fi-om tha 
Pyrenees and the Atlas mountains on the West, to the ter- 
mination of the Kuen-lun mountains in northern China on 
the East. It is the enchanting Cestus of our Earth-mother, 
broiderpd with umbrageous trees, and all the fruits and flowers 
of the poetry of the Caucasian races, viz. the laurels and myrtle 
blooms and citron worts, with dark shining evergreen leaves ; 
the vine, fig, olive, walnut, mulberry, pomegranate, peach, 
apricot, date palm, and tea-plant ; the rose, oleander, hyacinth, 
narcissus and tulip ; and the sweet-leaved Labiates, and 
sweet-seeded Umbellifers, The fourth and fifth ai-e the 
tropical and the equatorial zone, together extending from 
about 20° northern latitude to the equator: and repeated 
from the equator to about 20° of southern latitude. In the Old 
World, to which I am conlining myself, these duplicated zones 
include Bengal and the Deccan in India, and Ceylon, and 
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Further India, and tlielndianArchipdago, with northern Aus- 
tralia, and are characteriaed hy such magnificent tree-forms, 
most of which are indigenoaB to India (exclusive of Kaj- 
putana and Sindh),as the cocoa-nut, " Palmyra tree," areca-nut. 
Bad other palms ; the " Indian Fig " trees ; the teak, ehony, 
sandalwood, and satinwood trees ; the jack-fruit and bread- 
fruit trees; the silk cotton trees, and the pulas tree {Bulea 
frondosa) which gives its name to the field of Plaseey; the 
apice-bearing laurels, cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg ; and 
the pepperworta and gingerworts. But these zones lie 
beyond the limits of your question, and are excluded from 
further consideration in my reply. 

'The Eoces indicated do not everywhere run parallel with 
the lines of latitude within which they are painted on the 
charts, like five {or seven) straightly stretched ribbons. 
They would indeed have done so had this globe been a 
perfect sphere, and the land and water uniformly distributed 
over it. But it presents the greatest confusion in the divi- 
sion of its land from its water, and in the contours and 
levels of its laud; circumstances all tending everywhere to 
deflect the lines of equal temperature, and with them the 
Kones of similar vegetable and animal life, from the roughly 
corresponding lines of northern and southern latitude. This 
is particularly the case in the northern hemisphere, more 
especially in the Old World, and most emphatically in the 
very regions to which your query refers. Here all the 
chains of mountains hy which the higldy integrated con- 
figuration of Europe, Asia, and northern Africa has been 
determined converge iu the stupendous steppe of the Great 
Pamir, known locally as the Bam-i-Dwmiah, or " Eoof of the 
World," as iu the mighty ajde of a six-spoked wheel: from 
which the Ural mountains stretch northward ; the Suleiman 
mountains aouthwaid ; and eastward the Himalayas and 
Kuen-lun mountains, holding up between thera the elevated 
tableland of Thibet ; and north- eastward, almost continuously 
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to Behrings Straits, the TbisD-sfaan and Altai raountaiiiH, 
leaviog between them and the Kuen-lnn mountains the wide 
extended depression of the desert of Gohi, presenting a 
waterless valley of even greater area than the corresponding 
hasin of the Mediterranean sea ; while westward the Caucasian 
range of the Hindu Kush, Elburz, Caucasus and TauruB 
mountains stretches continuously to the western coasts of 
Asia Minor, where it divides into the Balkans, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees on the north, and the Lebanon and far 
projected Atlas mountains on the south ; these northern and 
southern branches of the Caucasian range holding between 
them the vast valley, which, probably, within the mythical 
memory of the Caucasian races (Hamitic, Semitic, and Axyan), 
if we may so read the Samothracian legend preserved by 
DiodoruB, became converted, by the bursting of the waters of 
the presumptive Aralo-Caspo-Euxine sea through the Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont, iuto the Mediterranean sea. 

' Comparing the aones of vegetation to ribbons, it may be 
said that they are nil brought together about the N.W, 
frontier of India, and iatertwisted into an almost inextricable 
knot. Indeed you can no longer here arrange the develop- 
ment of vegetable life on tiie globe in zones ( Vegelaliong-eon^\ 
but must divide it into regions [FlormireicJie). India is in 
latitude within the tropical zone ; but the Himalayas and 
the high plateau of Persia bring down to the plain of the 
Ganges the climate and vegetation of the zones of Wahlenberg, 
Linnaeus, and Decandolle. The eoutbem slopes of the Hima- 
layas, marked by the prevalence of oak [Quercus ineana) and 
the deodar pine, constitute "Wallich's Kingdom, Central 
India and the Deccan, characterised by the tropical plants 
already enumerated, form Eoxburgh's Kingdom ; while 
beyond it, in the Indian Archipelago, is Blume's Kingdom. 
Persia is Gmelin's Kingdom, and carries the vegetation of 
Decandolle's zone eastward into the valley of the Indus, 
i. e. the Panjiib (Vedic India) and Siadh, and northward 
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info "Western Turkestan, which ie also overlapped by the 
flora of the Siberian Kingdom of Pallaa, There is thus at 
once a great Bimilarity between the flora of WeBtern Turkestan 
and of the Indus valley {India alba), and a great contraet 
between the flora of Western Turkestan and of India west 
and south of the Indus valley — that is, of the Ganges 
valley and the Deccan {India nigra). So many medicinal 
herbs indigenous to the PanjSb grow spontaneously on 
the sides of the famous Koh Umber, north of Kunduz, 
that the Turkomans believe this mountain to have been 
miraculously translated into their country from India. It 
IB difBcult therefore to discriminate between the flora N. E. 
and S.W. of Samarcand by naming plants either exclusively 
Inner Asian or exclusively Indian : meaning, that is, plants 
existing only either in the plain of the Oxus or in the valley 
of the Indus. It is easy enough to enumerate the assemblage 
of plant-forms which make np the vegetable physiognomy of 
each of these countries, and even to name a single plant- 
form predominant in either of them. But even so, I know 
of no " kenspeckle " plant, of no plant that would take 
hold of the popular eye and the memory of wandering 
barbarianB, that is characteristic of "Western Turkestan. I 
mean, for instance, in the same way as the " glutinous birch " 
and " "Weymouth pine " are character! stie of the Highlands 
of Scotland, and northern Sweden, and Ficland ; the oak 
of Ulster, England north of the Humber, and Scotland 
south of the Forth, and of southern Norway and Sweden, 
and of western and central Eussia ; the beech of southern 
Ireland and England and northern France, Denmark, and 
Germany ; Amygdalug nana and various species of Stipa 
(grasses) of the Russian Steppe region from the Black Sea, 
into upper Inner Asia; and the birch, willow, larch, and fir 
of the whole of Siberia; the oriental plane of Anterior 
Asia; the tragacanth and aseafoetida of northern Persia; 
and the date-palm of Mesopotamia, southern Persia, BaluchiB- 
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tan, and Sindh. In this way Lotanista cite the Borszczouna 
Aralo-Gaiqiica as characteristic of Western Turkestan; but 
it is a plant conspicuous only by tbe protracted cacophony 
of its scientific nomenclature. Wood, So!iuyIcr, and Lausdell 
repeatedly deBcribe the vegetation of Turkestan from the 
popular poiiit of perception, and over and oyer again they 
repeat the names of the same plantation trees, the plune, 
poplar, birch, elm, willow, ash, fir ; and of the same 
fruit-trees, the apple, plum, peach, apricot, fig, mulberry, 
pietacbio, and tbe vine ; and of the same flowering plants, 
the rose, poppy, and larkspur : plants which are everywhere 
found growing in natural or cultivated patches amid tbe 
undulating heatblands of grass, furze, broom, wormwood, 
and liquorice scrub. The assafoetida plant is found all 
over Western Turkestan, but it is more charuct eristic 
of northern Persia, In the Indus Valley the date-palm 
abounds; but it grows still more luxuriantly tlirougbout 
southern Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria. The niitives of 
India are peculiarly apt in identifying countries by their 
distinguishing plants. In Bajputana they have a famous 
Baying : 

"Aonla, aonla, Mewar ; 
Bauiul, ttaurul, Marwar." 
They thua identify the PhyUanOius Emhliea with the sub- 
tropical province of Mewar, and the Acacia Arahica with the 
Mediterranean province of Marwar ; and, if compelled to name 
a single plant aa predominantly characteristic of the Indus 
valley, and which, although not exclusively found there, does 
not exist in Turkestan, I should have to name tbe Acacia 
Arabica. Similarly, if forced to identify a universally popular 
plant with Western Turkestan, taken in connection with 
Central Asia generally, I should instance (for I know of none 
better for the purpose) the thorny shrub which yields the 
manna called titranjabin throughout the East. It is the 
" Hyrcanian tree," " occhus " of Hiny, tbe Alhagi Mawrorum 
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of botanists. Its area estends from Nepaul and the Southern 
Jlahratta Country to Syria, but it yields its manna, for which 
alone it is " keuepeckle " only in Western Turkestan. 

' In regard to the geogrflphical diBtribntion of animals, 
Mr. Alfred Eussell Wallace, the most philosophical aiifhority 
on the subject, divides the entire Euro-Asiatic continent 
into but two regions, namely, the Palaearctic, including all 
Europe, with northern Africa, and all Asia, excepting 
southern Arabia, Temen, India, Further India, and the 
Indian Archipelago, which, with all Australaaia, he includes 
in his Oriental region. The Palaearctic region he again 
subdivides into four sub-regions, namely the European 
or tmuB-Alpine, the Mediterranean or cia-AIpine, including 
northern Africa, Asia Minor, Syria, Northern Arabia, 
Afghan istan, and the western Panj^b; the Siberian or 
trans-Himalayan ; and the Mongolian, including Mongolia, 
Manchuria, northern China, and Japan. 

' Your question has strictly to do only with that portion 
of the Siberian region immediately north-west of the 
Hindu Kush, and that portion of the Mediterranean region 
immediately south-west of it. But it will be observed that 
immediately south-west of these mountains you have, as in 
the case of plant-life, to deal with two distinct regions 
of animal life ; that is, the Meditermnean west of the Indus, 
and the Indian sub-region of the Oriental region east of that 
river. But as animals exercise something of volition in their 
movements, and it is easy for animals of the Ganges valley 
to extend their range into the Panj4b, while it is scarcely 
practicable for any of the larger Indian or Siberian mammals 
to pass respectively northward or southward through the 
lofty recesses of the Himalayas, each into the other's natural 
region, it should be somewhat less difficult than it is in 
regard to plants, to name some animal of common occur- 
rence which exists only north-west of Samarcand or south- 
east of itt Wallace names four animals aa absolutely restricted 
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to the Siberian aub-region — a peculiar mole, two antelopes, 
and the yak. But deer and tnolea are found everywhere, 
and the i/ak is sInioBt entirely confined to the tableland of 
Thibet. He doea not name the dromedary, which ia of 
common occurrence only in Western Turkestan, its origbal 
country; and as in a popular sense it is a most conspicuous 
and memorahle animal, and with its double hump would 
never be confounded even by the moat barbarous of mankind 
with the eingle-humped camel of Arabia, I would cite it, "the 
Bactrian camel," as the exclusively representative animal 
of Western Turkestan. For India, i. e. Vedic India, I would 
name "the Bengal tiger," It is the distinctive animal of 
Oriental rather than of Mediterranean India. But it is 
occasionally seen roaming along the Bouthem slopes of the 
Himalayas and the Hindu Kush and Elburz mountains as 
far weatward as the Caspian Sea. Pliny tella ua that 
" Hyrcania and India prodace the tiger "; and it was as an 
Hyrcanian rather than an Indian beast that he first appears 
in English literature. Shakespeare speaks only of " tigers of 
Hyrcania," and " the Hyrcan tiger," the " Hyrcanian beaat" 
of the players in Hamlet ; and before him, Daniel, in one of 
his Sonnets, which was probably in Shakespeare's mind when 
compoaing Macbel/t, writes : 

" Restore thy fierce and cruel mind 
To Hircan tigers, and to ruthless bears." 

Unfortunately the range of the tiger extends also northward 
along the Thian-shan, Altai, and Kuen-lun mountains into 
China and Japan, and through the eastward confines of Western 
Tnrkestan. Still I should not heaitate to name it as the dia- 
tinctive animal of Vedic India ; and with its dazKling colour- 
ing, in black and yellow atripes, and ita terrific ferocity, ao 
" kenspeckle " a beast, once encountered by " the undivided 
Aryaa," should never have been forgotten by tbem. I find it 
stated however in standard ethnological works, I know not 
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what philological authority, that neither the tiger ' nor the 
dromedary' were known to them, nor the loud-roaring king of 
beafita, the lion ' ; which, although an African animal, ia com- 
mon to the whole Mediterranean region as far eastward as 
Sindh and Kattiwar ; and is the same iion in India and Meso- 
potamia as in Africa. Thia is strange, if " the Home of the 
Aryas " was, as I believe, in and about Western Turkestan. 
We must not however foi^t the great physical changes under- 
gone by the whole of the TJralo-Caspian region in past agea, 
and which it is still undergoing. The country has visibly 
altered within the hiatorical memory of its present inha- 
bitanta, among whom there is a tradition that in ancient 
times it was so well wooded that the bulbul {Peman night- 
ingale) could flit from tree to tree alt the way from the moun- 
tains of Kanghar to the Aral Sea. "What I however most 
rely on, after the (to me) sufficiently conclusive arguments of 
the philoI(^;ists, is the circumstance that all the traditions of 
the historical races of mankind, Turanian as well as Cau- 
casian, refer back to Higher Asia as their primitive historical 
(I will not say ethnologically aboriginal) home ; from which 
all the leading mountain-ranges of Europe and Asia radiate 
north, south, east, and west, pointing like road-poats the 
direction taken by the Turanian nations eastward and north- 
ward, and by the Caucasian nations southward and westward, 
when they first went forth from this universal " officina 
gentium" to divide the world between them. 

' Moreover, man himself modifies nature, and, before he has 
evolved a Ecientific civilisation, nearly always injuriouBly ; 
and it is not simply because the temperature of northern 

' The tiger, uiLknown in the Rig-veda, is kiiowii ia the Athorra*' 
Tcida.— F. M. M. 

' If the dromedarycnuld be the ushfrR, it nonld have been known 
totheVBdicIndiBiiB, The vriihablii* kakiidman ia tiikenfor the 
humped oi.— r. M. M. 

' The lion, Eimha, ia well knownin the Rig-veda. The Greek X^w 
might be the Ssnekrit ruvan, roaring. — F. M. M. 



Europe is milder than that of Central Asia aod southi 
Europe that it ia greener than tlieae regions, but beeaoaa 
it has not been bo long subjected to the corroding influences- 
of tie presence of barbarous and aemi-civilised humanity. 
Under these influences India, was being gradually reduced, 
during the decline of the Moghul Empire, to the blighted 
condition of Central Asia, and was ouly saved from this 
impending doom by the British conquest. Similarly, were 
extended irrigation and scientific forestry iotroduced into 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, their pristine verdure and 
prosperity would gradually be reatored to them ; and it would 
be found that in the apparently purposeless subjugation of 
these countries Eussia had fulfilled her highest destiny.' 
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The Original Home of Jade. 

The following letters were written in order to aacertaia 
whether the jade implements found in the lacuatriau dwell- 
ings of Switzerland could be considered as a tangible proof 
of the ancient migration of races from the East to the West. 
The final verdict on this point must rest with mineralogists, 
and they seem to agree more and more both on the chemical 
constitution of jade and on the places in Asia where alone 
real jade has been found. If it should turn out that such 
wrought jade as is found in the lacuatiian dwellings of 
Switzerland and elsewhere in Europe must have been brought 
ftoTU Asia to Europe, we should have a new indication of 
migrations from East to "West at a time which may be called 
prehistoric, whether we place it before or after the Aryan 
immigration. It is possible that these jade implements may 
have been carried into Europe by non-Aryan races, but in 
any case they would t«nd to show that our belief in an 
ethuic movement from East to "West, from Asia to Europe, 
is not based solely on the old proverb £x Onente lux, nor nn 
the old BHBumptiou derived from the theological prejudice 
of a past age according to which all human migration must 
be from the East to the West, nor lastly on the more recent 
and more popular assumption that man must have had his 
origin in a country formerly abounding in apes. 
The following paragraph appeared in the Timea : — 

'SWITIBBLASD. GBXBVA, Dsc. I5, iB^g. 

' In the course of some excavations now going on iu the 
bed of the Rhone near Geneva, many interesting objects, 
assigned by ai'chaeologists to the age of polished stone, have 
l[)een bi^ugbt to light, the most curious of which is u scraper 




of jade, biglily fioiahed, and in a condition aa perfect 

it left the handB of tlie workman. The question arises, and 

is being warmly discussed by the learned in lacustrine lore, 

how this instrument, made of a mineral which existB in a 

natural state only in Asia, can have found its way into the 

Rhone gravel at Geneva. "Was jade ever an article of trade 

between the West and the East in prehistoric 

this scraper a solitary specimen brought by Aryan wauderera 

from the cradle of their race on the Hindu Klish t Ah yet 

no satisfactory solution of the problem has been suggested.' 

On the ijtli December, 1879, I seat the following letter 
to the Editor of the Times: — 

' SiH.^The account sent by your correspondent at Geneva , 
(December 15), of a scraper made of jade, lately found in the 
bed of the Ehone, is very important. But your correspondent 
is hardly quite right in calling this scraper a solitary spe- 
cimen. Scrapers or cutting instruments made of real jade 
are very rare, in Switzerland and elsewhere, but I have 
myself seen several beautiful specimens — among the rest, one 
found by Dr. Uhlmann of Miinchon-buchsee, whose collection 
of lacustrine antiquities, all taken out by his own hand from 
one aud the same small lake, the Moossee-dorfsee, is perhaps 
the most authentic and most instructive collection in tha 
whole of Switzerland. 

' Tour correspondent asks wliether, as true jade is never 
found in Europe, the Aryan wanderers could have brought 
that scraper from the cradle of their race in Asia. Why not ) 
If the Aryan settlers could carry with them into Europe bo 
ponderous a tool as their language, without chipping or 
1 facet, there is nothing so very surpnsing 
in their having carried along, and carefully pi-eserved from 
generation to generation, so handy and so valuable an instru- 
ment as a scraper or a knife, made of a substance which is 

■e perennius. F. Max Mijller.' 
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This letter elicit-ed several replies, I liere reprint one 
tter from Professor Story- Mask elyne which contains Bome 
important information on jade. 

' SiE, — The space you have given in your columns to the 
curious question disouEBed by Professor Rolleston and Mr. 
Weatropp regarding the sonrces of pre-historic jade, em- 
boldens me to hope that you may not reject another letter 
on the subject. 

' I believe Professor EoUcBton is right in aBserting an 
Oriental, poBsibly a single Oriental, source for the pre-historio 
jade of the Europ-Asiatio contiuent. I think ao for these 
reasons ; — Jade eelta are very rare ; they are found, however, 
few aiid far between, from Mesopotamia to Brittany; and 
they evince the passion of every race of mankind for the 
poasesBion of green stones as objects endowed with an intrinsic 
preciousness. Now, if jade was a native product of all or of 
several of Uie numerous countries in the buried duat of 
which these jade implements are thus sporadically scattered, 
how comes it to pass that so remarkable a mineral has »ever 
been lit upon by the races of men who have lived and died 
in those countries eince the " old men " wandered over them I 
One does, indeed, see a Email jade celt once worn in a neck- 
lace by a Greek girl Btill pendant, as a taliemau probably, 
from that specimen of antique gold jewellery in the British 
Museum. But it is a celt, not an object of Eoman workman- 
ship. One single cylinder among the hundreds of Assyrian 
and Babylonian cylinders in the same great repository attests 
the exceptional character of jude as a material among the 
peoples who inhabited Mesopotamia, where, however, jade 
celta have been found of still older date. But among the 
numerous materials of Egyptian ornamental and sacred art, 
jade is, I believe, unknown. There is no evidence that 
Greeks or Romans ever employed jade or {pace Mr.Westropp) 
had even a name for it. Had it been a product of the r 
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or of the quarries of the Eoraan world, specimens of it would 
certainly have aurvived as the material of gema or in aonM 
other form of art. It may seem a startling proposition to 
maintain that the jade mines of the Kara Kash river, in the 
Kuen Luen range, north of the mountains of Cashmera, 
should have been the sources of the jade celts found ovM 
the whole of Eurojje. The difficulty of believing this seemed 
all the greater, for that, while white as well as green jads 
may he quarried there, it was only the green jade, and not 
the white, which thus penneated the pre-historic world 
But a few months ago Dr. Scliliemann asked me to look at 
some of the strange stones which he had lit upon in th* 
oldest of the cities of Hiaaarlik, and there, ivith seTeral 
speciraena of green jade — one of them heing a beautifnUj* 
translucent specimen of the stone — was a single celt of fine 
white jade, just such as might have been dug from one of 
the pits above the Kara Kash, or fashioned from a pebble 
out of its stream. 

'In contemplating these venerable treasures from that old 
town or fortress, one had to recognize that Dr. Schliemana 
had lit upon a place of importance, perhaps a sort of em* 
porinm planted on the stream of a pre-hiatoric oommero^ 
and situated just at ore of the points where Asiatic producte 
might collect previously to their being distributed by ft 
process of barter among the peoples of the West. Or waa it 
a halting-plaee at which some great wave of emigi'ation was 
arrested for a time by the barrier of the Dardanelles t At 
any rate, there in considerable numbei-s were the green jade 
celts, the kind, no doubt, more valued on account of their 
colour ; and there too was this solitary white celt, their 
companion probably from a common far-distant home in the 
Kuen Luen Mountains, 

'To what cause is the failure in the supply of jade to the 
world lying to the south and west of the Paniir, after pre- 
historic timea, to he attributed 1 I do not attempt to answer 
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thia qneation ; I would only surest the apparent evidence 
of such a failure. It ia far from improbable that the green 
jade implement had in some sense a sacred character in pre- 
historic times, and waa borne westwards by emigrating 
peoples, 88 they might bear their household gods, while by 
a slow proceaa of barter apetimens might have penetrated 
from the Hellespont to the Atlantic sea-board. And it may 
be that in even that remote age, or towards the close of it, 
people of Chinese race came to dominate over the district 
that produced the jade and closed the rugged passes that led 
south and west from that inhospitable region ; and bo, while 
China has from time immemorial had jade in plenty, the 
rest of the Asiatic continent may have been cut off from the 
BOurce of its supply. Or, possibly, the geological changes 
that have raised the level of the lands to tlie north and east 
of Persia may have been still in action, and were gradually 
increasing the inhospitable features of the district towards 
the close of the period which we call the pre-historic period 
in Asia. It is probable that other sources of jade further 
north may have contributed some of the material borne west- 
ward in the form of celts. The Amoor in the far nortb rolls 
dowtk jade pebbles from the Yablono Mountains of the Trans- 
Baikal district of Siberia, and the Chinese have probably 
some sources of green jade unknown to us. Their jadeite, a 
different mineral from jade, ia supplied, though probably not 
exclusively, by mines in the mountains to the north-west of 
Bbamo in the Lao State of Burmah. 

' The introduction of jade, or at least its use as a material 
for artistic workmanship, in India, dates almost from yester- 
day, since it belongs to the time of the early Mogul Emperors 
of DdjS- " The magnificent son of Akbar," Jehanghir, and 
Shah^fthan seem to have taken pleasure in jade cups and 
ornaments ; and the art of inlaid work that found such 
exquisite expression in the Taj Mahal was copied under their 
munificent auspices in the most precious materials, rubies and 



diamonds and other precious stones being inlaid in jade of 
various colours, which was cut in delicate openworlc and 
adorned with enamels, in the production of which India ia 
atill unrivalled. The collection of these beautifal productions 
of Indian art contained in the India Museum is the finest 
ever brought together. It was purchased, at a suggei 
from myself, when the present ChanceDor of the Excheq^oer 
[Sir Stafford Northcote] was Secretary of State for India ; i 
selection having been made by the late Sir Digby Wyatt and 
me from an unique collection of jade vessels of alt sorts, 
formed at great expense and trouble by the late Colonel 
Charles Seaton Guthrie. 

'But these may be said to be the only forms in which 
civilized man beyond the confines of China baa made jade 
the material for carving ai-tistic creations. 

' The Mexicans worked a kind of jadeite. The Maoris 
worked jade, which ia a native mineral in their hornblendio 
rocks ; and the inhabitants of !New Caledonia, and indeed of 
Polynesia generally, have fashioned jade or some varieties of 
jadeite into implements, useful, ornamental, and perhaps too, 
in some sense, sacred. 

'Jade is erroneously supposed to be a very hard substance. 
It is by no means so. Its most remarkable property—a 
property emineptly fitting it for an implement — is an extra- 
ordinary toughness. Like well-tempered steel, in which 
toughness is combined with only enough hardness to do the 
work of cutting and to retain an edge, the implement of jade 
shared with the implement of fibrolite an unique combination 
of these qualities, essential alike in a weapon and in a work- 
ing tool.^ — I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

'Nevii. Stokt-Maskeltne.' 
Deo. 30, 1879.' 
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In January 1880 1 summed up the whole subject in 
another letter to the Times ;— 

' Sib, — The interesting and instructive letters 011 jade tools 
to which you have lately granted admission in your columns, 
will, I hope, have convinced most of your readers that the 
theory which I tried to uphold in my letter, publiahed in the 
Times of December iG, was not quite bo wild aa at first sight 
it may have appeared. What are called wild theories are in 
many cases very tame theories. Students at first laugh at 
them, turn their backs oq them, and try every possible exit 
to escape from them. But at last, when they are hemmed \a 
by facts on every side, and see that there is no escape, they 
tamely submit to the inevitable, and after a time the in- 
evitable is generally found to be the intelligible and the 
reasonable also. 

'The problem of the jade tools ia really very simple. 
Mineralogists assure us that jade is a mineral the identity 
of which, if properly tested, admits of no doubt, and they tell 
UB with equal confidence that Eurojie does not produce true 
jade. These two statements I accept aa true till they are 
upset by competent authorities. If, therefore, jade tools of 
exquisite workmanship are found in Europe during what is 
called the Stone age, I do not see how we can escape from 
the conclusion that these tools were brought from those 
well-defined areaa in Asia— I suppose I may leave out of 
consideration America and Oceania — where alone Jude has 
becD found, and where it is stiil worked to the present day. 
Some of these are not so very distant, for true jade ia found 
in the Caucasus and the Ural Mountains. I do not deny 
that at firat one feels a little giddy when, while handling one 
of those precious scrapers, one ia told that the identical 
scraper was the property of the first discoverers of Europe. 
And it was chiefly in order to remove that feeling of giddiness 
that I wished to call attention to another class of tools, 
equally ancient, possibly even more ancient, which were 



likewise brought into Europe from Asia by our eariiert 
anceBtore, aud ivliich we use every day without feeling tliB 
least surprise. Thougb no one nowadays doubts that our 
language came from the East, yet we do not always realize 
the close continuity between ancient and modern speech and 
the unbroken chain that holds ail the Aryan dialects together 
from India to Ireland. We wonder how jade tools should 
have been brought from the East and pas=ed from hand to 
hand during many thousands of years, " before pockets were 
invented," and yet every woid of our language came from the 
East and must have parsed from hand to hand daring' 
thousands of years before pocket-dictionaries were invented. 
If we take such useful tools as onr numerals, and consitlei' 
what iH presuppoeed hy the fact (hat, making allowance for a 
certain amount of phonetic wear and tear, these numerals 
are the same in Sanskrit and in English, we shall, I think, 
feel lees upset, even when biwught face to face with the jade 
tools in the lacustrine dwellings of Switzerland. Aye, I go 
a step further. Let ua look nt the fact that, of all the 
numerals from one to ten in Sanskrit, saptft (seven) and 
ashtiiu (eight) alone have the accent on the last syllable, and 
then turn our eyes to ancient and even to modem Greek, and 
observe exactly the same esceptional accentuation there. 
Any one who can look without a tremor into the depth thua 
suddenly opened before our eyes, will hardly feel a swimming 
of the head when examining the wildest theories that have 
been founded on the jade t«ols unearthed in Switzerland and 
other parts of Western Europe. 

' It is not necessary to enter here on the question, whether 
these jade Instruments were brought into Europe by Aryan 
or pre-Aryan colonists. It is certainly strange that there is 
HO ancient Aryan name for jade, but neither is there a pra- 
Aryan or Turanian name for it in any of the ancient Indo- 
European languBges. I have collected elsewhere (Lectures 
on tlie Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 251, gth ed.) some &ct8 
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which make it seem not unlikely that Arjai 
spoken in Europe during: ^^^ 8ge of stone and the prevalence 
of the Scotch fir, and I may add that the nature of the 
arguments brought forward against that hypothesis has 
strengthened rather than weakened my own confidence in it. 
Yet it is an hypothesis only. But, whether brought by 
Aryan or pre-Aryan settlers, certain it is that these jade 
tools were not made in Europe, and that, though jade in 
softer in situ, they testily to a high degree of humanity and 
niecbatiical skill among the people who made them. 

' My friends Profeseora Rolleston and Maskelyne have left 
me but little to add in support of the foreign origin of the 
jade tools. Two facts only I may still mention, hecauae they 
may help othera, aa they helped me, in forming their own 
opinion on the suhject. 

'It ia a fact, I believe, that with a few and somewhat 
apocryphal exceptions, auch aa the finds at PotEdam and 
Schwemsal, no raw or unworked jade has ever heen met with 
anywhere in Europe. This, to my mind, apeaks volaniea. 

' It is another fact that there ia in Europe no ancient name 
for jade. If on page 311 of H. Fischer's excellent work on 
Nejyhrit und Jadeit, 1875, we consult the chronological liat 
of writers by whom jade ia mentioned, we find in ancient 
times the name of jaspis, jaspis vireng, jaspis viridia, 
but nothing to enable us to identify that name with true jade. 
Jaapis itself is a name of Semitic origin. In Chinese, on 
the contrary, we find from the most ancient to tho moat recent 
times the recognized name for jade — viz. yu or chid. It is 
mentioned as an article of trihute in Professor Legge's trans- 
lation of the Shfl-King {Sacred Booh of the East, vol. iii. p. 72), 
and it ia curious to find in that, as we are told, most ancient 
among ancient books, articles auch as "gold, iron, silver, 
Bteel, copper, and flint stones to make arrow-heads," all 
mentioned together as helonging to the same period, and all 
equally acceptahle aa tribute at the Imperial Court. Formn 



el haec olim meminiese juvabit I The word jade is not met 
with before the discovery of America. The jade hrought 
front America was called by the Spaniards piedra de yjada, 
because for a long time it was believed to cure pain in the 
side. For similar reasons it was called afterwards lapis 
nephriticus (nephrite), lapis ischiadicaa, lapis divi- 
DUB, piedra de los reSoues, piedra ischada, pietra del 
fiancho, kidney- stone, Lendenhelfer, etc. The first who 
introduced this new nomenclature into Europe aeems to have 
been Monai'des, in his Sistoria Medicinal de las Cosai que se 
traen de las Indias Oecidentales ; Sevilla, 1569. The name 
which ho uses, piedra de yjada, is meant for piedra de 
ijada, i.e. groin-stone, or a stone suppoeed to remove pain in 
the groin. Tlie Spanish ijada is, according to the Dictionary 
of the Spanish Academy, il lado del animal debaso del 
vientre junto al anca, and there can be little doubt that it 
is derived from the Latin ilia. Iliaco in Spanish is il dolor 
colico. As the name ijada, jada, or jade, and the belief in 
its healing powers, came from America, it can only be an 
accidental coincidence if, as Professor Skeat tells as in hia 
escellent Elymological Dictionary, there existed in Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts the word yeda as a name of a mateiia! out 
of which ornaments were made. I have never met with such 
a word. 

' This is the state of the question of the jade tools at the 
present moment. To those who wish to study its history in 
all its bearings, Fischer's exhaustive work on Nephrit und 
Jadeit will give the necessary information. His survey of 
the literature on a subject apparently so abstruse and remote 
from general interest fills no leas than 248 pages, — Your 
obedient servant, F. Max MOllbb.' 

I cannot resist the temptation of adding here one more 
letter on the subject of jade-tools, which I received from Mr, 
James Lowell, at that time Minister of the United S 
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Madrid, a man perhaps the most widely admired and the 
most widely loved among the Aryas, whether in Europe or 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

*Le6acion de los Estados unidos de America 

EN ESPAlfA. 

•i8 Jan, 1880. 

* I read with great satisfaction what you wrote about jade. 
One is tempted to cry out with Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
" How now, ye pampered Jac?e5 of Asia ?" One thing in the 
discussion has struck me a good deal, and that is the crude 
notion very intelligent men have of the migration of tribes. 
I think most men's conception of distance is very much a 
creature of maps — which make Grim Tartary and England 
not more than a foot apart, so that the feat of the old 
rhyme — " to dance out of Ireland into France *' — looks easy. 
They seem to think that the shifting of habitation was 
accomplished like a modem journey by rail — and that the 
emigrants wouldn't need tools by the way or could buy them 
at the nearest shop after their arrival. There is nothing 
the ignorant and the poor cling to so tenaciously as their 
familiar household utensils. Incredible things are brought 
every day to America in the luggage of emigrants — things 
often most cumbrous to carry and utterly useless in the new 
home. Families that went from our seaboard to the West 
a century ago through an almost impenetrable wilderness, 
carried with them all their domestic pots and pans — even 
those I should be willing to wager that needed the tinker. 
I remember very well the starting of an expedition from my 
native town of Cambridge in 1831 for Oregon, under the 
lead of a captain of great energy and resource. They 
started in wagons ingeniously contrived so as to be taken to 
pieces, the body forming a boat for crossing rivers. They 
carried everything they could think of with them, and got 
safely to the other side of the continent — as hard a job, I 
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fancy, aa our Aryan ancestors had to do. There is hardly a 
family of English descent in New England tbat doesn't 
eheriah as an heirloom something brought over by the first 
ancestors two hundred and fifty years ago. And beside the 
motive of utility there is that also of sentiment — particularly 
strong in the case of an old tool.' 

I answered on the 3rd of February, 1880. 

' OxronD, Febr. 3, ) S80. 

' . ■ . Your remarks about jade are very true. I should 
have written once more to the Times, hut I felt jaded, and I 
was afraid the readers of the Times might share that feeling. 
Otherwise I really felt it due to our troglodyte ancestors to 
say a few words for their common sense, and not to let 
people believe that they kept their green jade tools " because 
thay reminded them of green fields." Why, the man or the 
clan who possessed one of those small jade scrapers or knives 
or scissors, was a Kothsclrild among beggars. You can cut 
an iron nail with those jade-chisels ', and they show no dent. 
Diamond only will tell on them. A man who possessed one of 
those treasures could eat a dozen of oysters and crack ten 
times aa many marrow-bones as his neighbours who had 
flint knives only, which broke at every blow, and had con- 
stantly to be renewed. It was like a Kmpp gun compared 
with old Bess. Of course any swell or family of swells who 
possessed snch a diploma of nobility would keep it as long es 
they could keep anything, and, as you say, even when it 
ceased to be useful, sentiment would protect it, as it protects 
an old razor, though it baa long ceased to be useful. 

The wonderful fancies about jade begin in the sixteenth 
century. If you should come across some of the books 
written by the Court physicians of Charles V and others, 
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the cures which they deBcribe as efPected by wearing jade 
are marvellous. These were men as great as Sir Andrew 
Clark and Sir William Paget, only three hundred years ago. 
They describe cases which they watched for ten years and 
more, and give the names of their patients, and describe 
how the calculi passed away in shoals as soon as the patient 
touched the jade ! Are we so much wiser than our fathers 1 

* F. Max Muller.* 



The Original Home of the Soma. 

The foUowing notes on Soma contain anotber attempt at 
fixing the original abode of the Aryaa, or at all events of the 
South-Eaaterii branch of the AryaB, by discovering, if possible, 
the true habitat of the famous Soma plaat which formed so 
prominent a feature in the worship and religion of the still un- 
divided South-Easterners, but is at present utterly unknown, 

'OXTOBD, Oci. ao, 1B84. 

'It is a real pleasure for once to see an official paper 
devoted to a. purely scientific subject. I say purely scientific, 
because, whenever science becomes practically useful, govern- 
ments are willing enough to patronise it. But here, in File 
No. 118, Govemm&U of India, Seventte and Agricultural 
DepartmmU, we are presented with " Papers relating to the 
Soma Plant," which have nothing to do with the cultivation 
or the export of Soma, but are simply intended to identify, 
if possible, the Soma plant, which is mentioned in the Veda 
and the Avesta, to determine its original habitat, and thus to 
find the original home, if not of the whole Aryan family, at 
least of its Soutb-Eastern branch, comprising the speakers of 
Sanskrit and Zend 

' It is well known that both in the Veda and the Avesta a 
plant is mentioned, called Soma (Zend hnoma). This plant, 
when properly squeezed, yielded a juice, which was allowed 
to ferment and, when mixed with milk and honey, produced 
an exhilarating and intoxicating beverage. This Soma juice 
mportance in Vedic and Avestic sacrifices as the 
1 of the grape had in the worship of Bacchus. The 
s often been discussed what kind of plant this 
Soma could have been. When Soma sacrifices are performed 
at present, it is confetsed that the real Soma can no longer be 
procured, and that some d-prSa, such as Pfltikas, etc., must 
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be used inateid. Dr. Haug, who was present at one of these 
sacrifices and was allowed to taste tlie juice, had to confess 
that it was extremely nasty and not at all exbikrating. 
Even in the earliest liturgical works, in the Siitraa and 
Briihmajjas, the Bame admisgion ia made, namely, that true 
Soma is very difficult to be procured, and that substitutes 
may he used instead. When it woe procured, it is said that 
it was brought by barbarians from the North, and that it had 
to be bought under very peculiar oircum stances. 

'All these facts were stated in some papers contributed by 
Roth to the Journal of the German Oriental Society in 1881 
and 1883, and in these papers the learned scholar pointed 
out how KuEsian or Eughsh emissaries in the northern region 
of the neutral zone might reuder useful service if, in their 
wanderings, they would look out for a plant resembting the 
Soma plant. Wherever that plant grew naturally, it would 
be safe to place the cradle of the Aryan race, or, at all eyents, 
of the ancestors of the people who, when they had migrated 
south, spoke either Sanskrit or Zend. 

' These papera were translated by Mr. Charles James Lyall, 
and forwarded to the Afghan Frontier Delimitation Com- 
mission. Mr. Lyall remarks ; — 

' " If we can find the Soma anywhere in the region of the 
Hindu-Kush, it at once fixes the region as the mother- 
country of Indians and Iranians, and locates them together, 
in the Vedic age, or at least its beginning." 

' It seema that ou this strong recommendation the Indian 
Government submitted Mr, Charles J. Lyall's papers and 
translations to Dr. G.Watt, a well-known Indian botanist. His 
answer has now been published, and though it is diEappoint- 
ing for tie present, it ia extremely instructive. Dr. G. Watt 
declares that no plant ia known at present which would ftilfil 
all the requirements, and he lays particular Etress on the 
fact that the vague and poetical descriptionB given of the 
Soma make any scientific identification almost impossible. 
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' Befoj* it iH too late, I take this opportunity of pointij^ I 
out the oldest scientific description ol' the Soma plant whicb 
I know of. I published it bo far back as 1855, in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society. On p, xliii, after 
describing the iieculiar rules for buying and rebuying the J 
Soma from northern barbarians, as given inthe Apaataii 
Ya^fiaparibbaslia,! added in a note: '' The only botanical J 
description of the Soma plant which I know at present iSQ 
found in an extract from the so-called Ayur-veda quoted in 1 
the Dh(lrtasvami-bha8hya(ika." There we read: "The I 
creeper, called Soma, is dark, Bonr, without leavea, milky , I 
fleshy on the surface ; it destroys phlegm, produces vomiting, 1 
and is eaten by goats." 

' I added, that, according to the opinion of Sir J. Hooker 
this description points to a Sarcoetemma, which, alone of 1 
lai^e ftunily, combines the qualities of sour and milky ; but I 
I remarked at the same time that the fact of this Sarcostemma. 1 
growing in the Presidency of Bombay militated against thiki I 
identification, because the true Soma must be a northern 
plant, which was replaced in India itself by Piitiias or 
similar substitutes, 

' I cannot vouch for the exact age of the Aynr-veda, but I ' 
doubt whether we shall find any scientific description of the 
Soma of an earlier date. F. Mas Mullek.' 

'Tubingen, Nov. 9, 1884. 
'Prof. Max Mailer's letter in the Aeademy for October 35 
calls the attention of your readers to the Soma, and to the 
arrangements recently made for searching after this plant in 
the region of the Hindu-Kush, Being interested in the 
matter, I beg you will allow me space for a few words which 
the occasion seems to demand. 

'The learned scholar takes the opportunity of supplying an 
a my papers on the Soma (translated by Mr. Charles 
i Lyall, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Assam) 
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by pointing out a passage of a certain TikSk, that is, a com- 
mentary on anotlier conunentary, publiEhed by himBelf thirty 
years ago, wliich contains what Prof. Max MUller declarea 
to lie the oldest Bcientific description of the Soma. 

' I dit! not, indeed, remember the paasoge referred to ; but if 
it had been in my mind I ehould scarcely have mentioned it. 
The verses in question are stated to be taken from the Ayur- 
veda, the esaot age of which Pi-of. Max Mailer says he cannot 
Toucb for, but doubts whether any Bcientific description of an 
earlier date could be found. 

' The Ayurveda, however, as Prof. Max Miiller was not per- 
haps aware in the year 1855, but now, at any rate, knows aa 
well as I, is not the title of a definit* book, but the designa- 
tion of the whole science of medicine, or rather, the medical 
literature. The expression ueed, " it is siiid in the Ayurveda," 
is equivalent to " it is said in a medical book." Thus no 
conjecture as to the date of the passage quoted is, on this 
ground, admissible. The wording, however, of the passage, 
Bounds exactly like tbat of the descriptions of plants which 
we are accustomed to find in books of later, and even the 
latest date, especially in the so-called Nigbaji/ua, treatises 
containing the names of drugs, and enumerating their 
Eupposed effects. The definition of the Soma, for instance, 
, as jlesbmala, is based on the customary medical system. 
It states, however, not that the Soma destroys phlegm, but, 
on the contrary, produces phlegm. It is my opinion, more- 
over, that the verses cited contain an actual error, which is, 
perhaps, to be ascribed ta the author of the JlkS,. The 
Soma plant is said to be vaman!, a word which can only be 
translated, as by Prof. Max Miiller, "it produces vomiting." 
Xow there is, in the first place, no instance of an adjective 
vamana; only vamanam, "an emetic," an abbreviation for 
vaniana-dravyam, is current. Secondly, it is not to be 
supplied that the Boma, or its principal substitute in later 
times, should have caused vomiting. I conjecture tbat the 
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correct readiug was pavant, by which word an effect of tlie 
Soma plaot is defined, for inBtance, in the 'BLa.ga.nighantu, 3, S8, 
' I consider it improbable, then, that ao early date can be 
assigned to tbia description. It follows that the plant here 
intended is not the Vedic Soma for which we are seeking, 
but the Soma of later times which we know (that is, the 
Sarcottemma acidum), correctly described as bearing no 

' These two verses, therefore, must not serve as a guide to 
the botaniBts of the Afghan Frontier Deliniitatioa Commla- 
aion. I am, indeed, still inclined to believe that the genuine 
original Soma, which will perhaps be discovered in the high- 
lands beside the Osus, will bear great rcEemldance to this, 
its later substitute. 

' Dr. G. Watt opposes ray conjecture most emphatically in 
"A Note upon Dr. Roth's Suggestion regarding the Soma 
Plant," dated Simla, August 20, 1884. 

' Dr. Watt rejects the idea that the Soma must be a suc- 
culent plant, full of sweet sap. He would be much more 
inclined to regard the plant as one of the Compoaitae or 
Umbelliferae, which have from time immemorial afforded 
most of the prized products of the Afghan -Persian region. 
Dr, Watt even goes so far as to say there does not seem to ho 
any evidence that the prized liquor was not a decoction. 

' I am Eorry not to be able to conform my views to those 
of the distinguished botanist. The Aryans no more drank 
a decoction of the Soma plant than they drank tea or coffee. 
It would be, indeed, a disgrace to the interpreters of the 
Veda and Avesta if Dr. Watt were right. Since this is not 
the place to enter into details, I will call attention to one 
place in the Afharva-veda, V, 29, la. The wish is there 
expressed to a convalescent, that all the flesh which his 
disease has stripped off, may be replaced on his body ; " that 
his limbs may increase in roundness; that he may grow plump 
like tliLQ shoot (am«u) of the Soma." 
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' 1 tnirt that the botanists of the Afghan Frontier Com- 
miBsion will not be diverted from directing their attention to 
other plants than the CompoBitae and Umbelli ferae, and in 
particular that they will not biing ns home, as Soma, the 
Asafoelida, which there obtrudes itself upon one's notice, or 
any other Ferula. R, Both.* 

' OxposD, Ndv. 17, 1884. 

'I think Prof, R. Roth has slightly misunderstood a 
sentence in my letter on the Soma Plant, published in tho 
Academy of October 35. I said that I wished to take the 
earliest opportunity "of pointing out the oldest scienlifio 
description of the Soma plant which I knew of." By ecientifio 
I meant, of course, botanical ; and I have had eeveral letters 
from botanists, who recognised at once the scientific botanical 
character of that description, so different from all other 
descriptions, and wrote that "there was more to gaide a 
botanist in that paragraph than in all that has hitherto been 
written on the Soma." No better scientific description of 
the Soma plant has as yet been pointed out, and, till that is 
done, the passage which I published in 1855 will remain the 
classical passi^ on the subject. 

' I was careful to remark that the description m question 
was found in the TiVa, on the Eh^shj'a of Dhflrtasvamin, that 
it was quoted from the so-called Ayurveda, but that I could 
not vouch for the age of that so-called Ayurveda. Why I 
could not vouch for the age of the eo-called Ayurveda, Prof. 
Roth knows probably better than anybody else. I hsd the 
same impression which he seems to have had, namely, that 
the description of the Soma plant was taken from one of the 
Nigha«(ns ; but T have hitherto not beeD able to find it either 
there or in A'araka, the Sausruta Ayurveda, fakta- 
datta, or in other medical books. 

'"Whether by sleshmala is meanta plant that produces or 

one that destroys phlegm, I do not feel competent to decide. 

Q a 
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I took it ill tlicEenscof^leeliinaha.and was under the impreff- 
sion that certain ineUicineB destroyed or carried off phlegm 
by first dissolTiug or, if you like, producing il. Medicinea 
for produciiig phlegm iu the ordinary senee of that term seem 
to nie very douhtful. 

' I grant Prof. Roth that our dictionaries contain no adjec-; 
tive vaniana, from which vamani could be formed. But 
that applies to many Stknskrit worda ; and adjectives in ana, 
funning their feniinines in ani, like iodaua, iodanl, &c., 
are perfectly regular. To replace vamani by pavani is quite 
uncalled for. If we must needs conjecture, v^mini would be 
far better than pfivani, as suggested by Prof. Eoth. The 
learned profeesor must he aware how precious the adjective 
vamant or vamini in, for it espresEes the one peculiarity of 
the Soma for which there is ancient Brahmanic authority, 
namely, that it produced vomiting in peraons who were not 
accuBtomed to it, while it agreed with the Brahmans. I 
need not quote passages in support of this, for they must he 
perfectly familiar to so distinguished a student of the Veda 
as Frof. Both is known to be, nor ueed I refer him to his own 
dictionary, s.v. somavamin. I am quite prepared to admit 
that this oldest scientific description of the Soma plant which 
I know of, may refer to one of the later BubstiluteB of the 
Vedic Soma. But even if that plant could be identified once 
for all, eoniething would have been gained. As to the 
Soma which the Brahmans knew (Ev. X, 85, 3, yam 
brahmAnaA viduA), I shall welcome it whenever it is dis- 
covered, whether in the valley of the Oxus or in that of the 
Neckar. F. Max MUlleb.' 



'Kbw Hbbbabiuk, Nob. 15, 1884. 

' I should like to say a few words in this discuseion from 

a botanist's point of view. Since the matterwaa first mooted 

in your columns by Prof. Max MuUer it has been definitely 

arranged that Dr. Aitcliisou should go with the Afghan 
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Boundary Commiseion as naturalist. Dr. AitcHson has twice 
visited the country already upon exploring expeditions, and 
has done more than any man living to increase our knowledge 
of the Afglian flora. From each previouB expedition be haa 
Bent home to England large and beautifully prepared collec- 
tions of plants, wliich have been reported upon in detail by 
himEelf and Mr. W. B, Hemsley in the Journal of the 
Linnean Society. Of these Bpecimens type-sets have been 
retained for our Government herharia at home, and the 
duphcatea have been distributed to other public and private 
herbaria in Europe, India, and America. 

'A very great deal has been done in other directions duxing 
the last twenty years to increase our knowledge of the 
botany of Central Asia, Working from Turkestan as a basis 
Dr. Albert Eegel and other Euesian explorers have coUected 
most diligently ; and cow, in Boissier's Flora OrimUalia, of 
which the fifth and concludiug volume has been issued very 
recently, we have gathered up in one book all the- scattered 
records that relate to Persia and the neighbouring regions, 

' The Ayurveda description of the Soma plant, which was 
cited in your columns by Prof. Uax Kiiller, appears to me 
to point distinctly in the direction of Sarcostemma. So far 
as I remember there is no other old-world climber with leaf- 
less fleshy stems which yields an abundant supply of milky 
juice. Sarcostemma is a genus of very wide distribution, of 
which about ten distinct species are known, all of which 
fulfil the above definition. Working from the Indian Penin- 
sula as a centre it extends to Australia, Abyssinia, and Cape 
Colony. There is an endemic species in Scinde {Sarcoglemma 
Stocksii). Two from the highlands of Arabia {S. atijntaceum 
and ForKkaldianuiny are described in Forskuhra Flora 
j£gyptiaco-Arabica, with a considerable amount of detail as 
to their uses, and Arabic and Persian names. One of the 
two, at any rate, appears to be eaten at the present day, both 
by men and animals. 
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* No Sarcostemma ia known to grow anjTrhere in 
neigbbourhood of Central Asia, but other plnnfs wbich 
belong to the same very limited group of leafless Asclepiada 
have been traced up to a considerable altitude. FerijAoctt 
aphi/lla, which Dr. Aitchison reports as common in Afghani- 
stan, has been traced up by Dr. Haussknecht to 3000 feet in ' 
the mountains of Persia. Of this the stems are used as 
cordage, and Dr. Stocks says that in Bcluchistan the fragrant I 
flowers are eaten by the natives, and taste like raie 
Periploca hydasjndit has been traced up by Mr, C. B. Clarke I 
to 4000 feet in Kashmir, and nearly as high by Dr.f 
Aitchisun in the Kuram valley. 

' In his letter in your issue just received, Dr. Eoth demurs ' 
to the description of the Soma plant cited by Prof. Max 
Mailer aa heing deficient in authenticity and antiquity. If 
1 be will undertake to condense the authentic scattered 
notices of it which are to he found, into a biief deiinite 
description, and print this in your columns, we will take 
i that when Dr. Aitchison's plants come home and are 
being worked out thia shall be kept in memory. But 
Central Asia haa now been so well' explored that it docs not 
I likely that any distinctively marked new plant-type 
atill remains to he discovered. 3. G. Baker,' 



'KoTAL Gardens, Kew, Nov. 38, 1884. 

' The discussion as to the identity of the original Soma 
plant lias not brought to tiie front what appeared to me the 
most iuterefiting point in my friend Dr.Watt's note, included 
in the papers printed by the Government of India on the 
subject. I quote the passage containing it : — 

' " Is it not natural to suppose that, prior to its having 
come to be the most sacred offering, the Soma was- viewed 
aa a luxury, and by religious sentiment was estolled into the 
mythical emblem of perfect happinesa ) Can an^ one who 
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led the bitter milky sap of the Aicltpiadtae (snch 
ftB Calotropia gii/anlea, the Akanda or Madar) suppose that 
such a liquid could ever be uted fnr more than a medicinal 
purpose, and Btill less become the Soma of the Vedas 1 It is 
much more likely that the oblong' fruit of the Afghan grape 
(often uot unlike in shape and size the joints of the Iiuman 
finger) were desi^ibed as the joints of the stem of a succulent 
plant-, and were thus refuged the position of being regarded 
as fruits, and that these, imported ioto the pluina as they are 
at the present day, afforded the sweet and refreshing cup of 
vhich our Aryan ancestors became drunk while wrapt in the 
oblivion of religious enthusiasm," 

* Now Dr. Roth is " still inclined to believe that the genuine 
original Soma will perhaps be discovered in the highlands 
beside the Oxus." A. de Candolle, on the other hand (Origine 
lies Planten Culliveei, p. 152), gives the ancient Bactria, 
Cabol, Cashmir, and Badakshan — pretty much the same 
-ground — as the "eastern part of the area in which the vine 
is probably indigenous." And tbe neighbourhood of C'ahul 
produces to this day grapes which are sent over India in little 
wooden boxes'. The imagery of the Atharvaveda quoted by 
Dr. Both — " that his [a convalescent's] limbs may increase in 
roundness ; that he may grow plump like tbe bboot of the 
Soma " — would he equally sustained by the swelling berries 
of the vine. At the time this was written one may presume 
that the morphological differeace between a shoot and a fruit 
did not seem as profound as it does to us. 

' That the primitive Soma was something not less detestable 
than anything that eould be extracted from a SaTcostemma 
I find it hard to believe. When, however, the original Soma 
was unprocurable, and the use became purely ceremonial, the 
unpalatableness of the Soma substitute was immaterial. To 
quote De Gubernatis I^Mytholoyie des Plantes, \i. 352) :— 
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" Dans les tempa v^diquea et posterieara, en cimntant les 
3 du Soma divin, on pr^sentait nux dieux pour la 
forme quelque breuvage iconomique, que perBonne ne Iravait, 
non pas Beulement parce qii'il ^tait riserri aux immortels, 

i trts proLabletnent auBsi parce qu'aucun mortel n'en 
aurait voulii. Dans I'hiBtoire des EacriliceB on trouverait uQ 
3 nombre de ElibBtitutioiiB de ce genre." 
' It is curious, however, to notice that, under the article 
"Vigae" (p. 369), lie remarks, " 11 est tris probable que le 
culte vidique du Soma a ete appliqu^ au viii daus la Perse, 
dans I'Asie Mlneure, et en Grbce.' Now, supposing' the cult 
of the Soma originated near the sources of the Oxub, and 
that the vine was used, then as its iudi^'euous area extends 
■westward- — at any rate to Armenia — its sacred character 
■would be likely to have been preserved towards the west, 
though the meaning of the cult itself might have changed. 
Towards Hindostao it was possibly exactly the opposite : the 
cult retained its integrity, and the plant was forgotten because 
the plains of India were too hot for it. In fiKing on the 
Sarcostemma for a substitute, it must be remembered that 
succulent plants are rare in the Indian flora, and that there 
is a faint resemblance in texture and appearance, though not 
in form, between the joint of a SareogUinma and an uuripe 
green grape. 

' I may mention, in conclusion, that I drew Prof. Max 
Mtiller'a attention privately to this solution of the difficulty. 
He replied by saying that the passage in the Ayurveda quoted 
by him would not fit in with it. This is perfectly true ; but 
I see that Dr. Eoth considers " it improbable that an eariy 
date can be assigned to this description," and that it applies 
not to the Vedic Soma but to that of recent times. I do 
not presume to offer an opinion as to whether Dr. Roth's 
s sustainable or not, but, at any rate, it diminishes my 
presumption in again urging the claims of the vine on Prof. 
Max Miiller's attention. W. T. Thibelton Dybk.' 
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' OXFOBD, Bee. S, 1884. 

'Mr. W. T. Tbigelton Dyer's letter in the Aeademy of 
December 6 once more moots the qaestion whelher the Vedic 
Soma might not he the vine. I do not deny the pofsibility 
of this identification, and I actually ventured to hint in niy 
laet letter that the Soma might possibly be found in the 
valley of the Neckar as well as in the valley of the Oxua. 
The Eanie idea had been started before, and even the 
Bimilarity of the names Soma and □ii'oc had, I believe, been 
dwelt OQ by some venturesome scholar. It ia true the 
difference between the two is only the spiritns ; but that is 
enough. 

'"When Mr. Thiselton Dyer called my attention, in a private 
letter, to Dr. Watt's snggestion that Soma might have been 
the grape, I replied that the passage in the Ayurveda would 
not fit. But that was not my only difGculty. As to the 
date of the Ayurveda, I should probably assign a much later 
date to it than Frof. Roth, considering that I have tried 
to prove in my India, what can it teach us ? that the whole 
of Sanskrit literature which we possess, with the esception 
of the Vedic and early Buddhistic, cannot be older tbau 
about A.D. 400. Being alone responsible for that heresy, I 
am not likely to claim for the Ayurveda an earlier date than 
any other Sanskrit scholar ; but I still hold that it is the oldest 
BCcesBible passage which gives a troly boteJiical account of 
the Soma, It is the classical passage, and must be taken 
into account, if only for determining what was supposed to 
be the Soma, before we go any farther. 

' The question of the Soma is estremely complicated, and 
it was so even at the time when the Vedic hymns were 
Written, if we may judge from a passage which I quoted in 
one of my former letters, and in which it is said :— " He who 
drinks, thinks it is Soma, and likewise when they beat the 
plant : the Soma whom the Brahmans know, of him no one 
eatfi." 
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' The fact is that Somn waa originally a divine name, like 
Sa,vitar, lioth derived from the root su, to squeeze, to beget. 
Long before it became a nome of the moon, it was a, name of 
the sun in his generative, fructifying, nurturing, viviijing, 
and exhilarating character. This name of Soma grew 
rapidly among the Yedic Rishis. It became one of the most 
prominent deities, and there is hardly anything in the life of 
nature that could not be ascribed to Soma. Itaiu, light, 
waiinth, life, vigour, both bodily and mental, all were sup- 
posed to be manife station 3 of Soma. 

'From the same root su, in the aense of pouring out, many 
namea connected with the Hhations of the Vedic sacrifice were 
derived, and here, no doubt, one plant in particular, wbich 
was need for drink and aacrifiee, became known by the name 
of Soma. It was collected on the mountains, its stems or 
shoots were bruised and s(]ueezed, and the juice, after under- 
going various processes, was called, like the plant, Soma. 
Unfortunately, that Soma plant waa so well known, and 
possibly varied so much in different localtiea, that we find no 
botanical description of it in any of the Jiymns. On the 
contrary, the similarity of the name of the god and the name 
of the plant, and the idea which underlies the whole of the 
Vedic sacrifice, namely, that the sacrifice is an imitation of 
certain proceGses in nature, produced the most fantastic eori' 
fusion between the two — the god and the plant. All the 
passages in the Veda hearing on the Soma have been care- 
fully collected by Burnouf, Windischmann, Muir, and, lately, 
again by M, Bergaigne. One of the few tangible things said 
about the Soma-juice is that it waa mixed with corn (yava), 
probably barley, and with milk. This statement, resting on 
the authority of the hymns themselves, makes, I am afraid, 
the grape impoesible. 

' But, if guessing be allowed, this fact may poasllily point to 
hops, and a venturesome etymologist might not shrink even 
from maintaining that hops and Soma are the same word. 
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He would argue* that the Sanskrit oame came to the West 
through Pereia, and in Pereiau Soma is haoma. In this 
form the Greeks heard of the Soma, for Plutarch (De Iside el 
Otiride, p. 46) speaks of the sacred plant as oitunt. Hops came 
to Western Europe at a late time (see Hebn, Kultwrjifianxen, 
p, 410). In the iiiDth century we find for hops the mediaeval 
Latin name huraolo, hnmelo, and nmlo. If we take lo bb 
a later derivative, we have humo instead of homo, which, 
for a foreign woi-d, brouglit from Persia into Europe, is 
tolerably near. I need not add other names of hops, as they 
can all be found in Helm's hook, such aa the Finnish humala, 
the Slavonic chmel!, the Hungarlau kom 16, mediaeval Greek 
XmiittKr), modern Geeek x'"'l^'^'i ^e^ Now hops mixed with 
barley would give some kind of beer. Whether milk would 
improve the mixture I am not brewer enough to know. Id 
fact, I am willing to wait, and not to disturb the fenueuta- 
tion, till Dr. Aitchison returns from the Osus, where, I am 
glad to say, he has now been sent by Ooverument. .■ 

' F. Max MtiLLER." ■ 

'i)ec. 17, 1884. B 
'In common with many of your readers I have been im- 
pressed by Professor Max Miillcr'a very original idea that 
the Soma plant was simply hops. Any confirmation of this, 
drawn from such a very disreputable source as gypsy, is, 
indeed, not worth much ; yet it may be borne in mind that 
the Bomany contains many odd and ancient fragments of 
old Sanskrit— like gems imbedded in petritied mud and 
gravel. In this tongue, soma or sumer (the pronuncia- 
tion is not fixed) means a scent, smell, or flavour. Thus the 
bopgives the BUma or soma to the beer, as the lemon to 
punch. The fact that the hop is not found south of a certain 
where the Hindus now dwell, rather proves than dis- 
proves Professor Max MUller's theory. Having left the plant 
far behind, while yet retaining its tradition, it Is extremely 
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possible ihat tlie early Indians attached the latter first to one 
and then to another vegetable with a bitter or acrid juice. 
The common gypsy word for hops ie levinor (German Ro- 
many LiJwina), which is also the name for beer. 

' Chahleb G. Leland.' ' 
' Tehebas, Dee. sa, 1SS4, 

' In view of the correspondence on the Soma plant pub-* 
liched in the Acad&my on October 25 and on November ig 
and 2Z, a few facts regarding the Soma of Persia may be of 
interest. 

'When travelling in 1879 between Bender Abbaa and 
Kennan, and at an altitude of over 7000 feet, I was shown 
the Hum shmh, from which the Parsla of Persia get the juice 
Hum or Huma, the Indian S6ma. It was, as far as I coutd 
make out, a Sarcostemma or Aeclepias, growing to a height 
of four feet, and having circular fleshy stalks of whitish 
colour, with light brown streaks. The thickest stalks were 
about a finger thick ; the leaves had fallen off as well aa the 
flowers, which, I was informed, were small and white ; some 
seeds adhered to the ends of some stalks ; the seeds had long 
tufts of fine hair attached to them like the seeds of nearly all 
Asclejuads. The juice was milky, of a greenish white colour, 
and had a sweetish taste, A Parsi who was with me, as well 
aa others in KermAn and Yezd, told me that the juice turns 
sour after being kept for a few days, and that the colour of 
the juice, aa well as that of the stalks, turns to a yellowish 
brown'. The ]>lant I saw was not a creeper; but I was 
assured that when it grew near a tree it twined around it. 
The Etfliks break easily at the joints, the infernodia, and then 
form small cylindrical pieces. 

' Of Hflm mixed with the juice of many (forty) plants, as 
mint, thyme, asparagus, kangar (gundelia Tournefortii), Jto. 
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the juice of eeven fruits, and the urine of a young pure cow, 
the purifyiug liquid Nirengi ' is prepared by the PareiB. 
The priests drink a few drops of this every two or three 
days, and particularly when they have been to ao impure 
place or have eaten anything prepared by an impure perBon, 
and the other PftrBts drink n few drops, never more than 
twelve or Bixteen, daily during tlieir Birishnfl time of purifi- 
cation. The liquid is also given as a remedy agaicEt sick- 
ness ; a few draps are poured into the mouth of a newly-Lorn 
child, and into that of a dead person before carrying the 
body to the Dakhraah, &c. ; when taken in greater quantities, 
that is, more than twelve or sisteen drops, it is said to cause 
vomiting. The Hdm itself is used by the Parsia in their 
religious ceremonies. 

' The plant ia at present not, very plentiful round about 
Kerman ; and many shrubs being cut by woodcuttera wlien 
collecting firewood, it daily gets rarer. The mobeds of 
Kermfin pay the woodcutters to preserve ten or twelve 
shrubs yearly \ The plant is also found on the mountains 
near Yezd, and a Piirst told me lately that ho bad foimd it 
near Teheran on the Bibl Shetirbanii mountain (the Kflh i 
Tabarek of Key). I daresay it grows on all high mountains 
of Persia. The plant was, as the Avesta says, brought from 
the mountains, but this statement does not preclude its 
having grown in plains, The best plants — that is, those 
giving most juiee — were, however, certainly only found on 
the mountains, exactly like other Persian juice containing 
plants ; for instance, the Astragalus, which is common all 
over Persia, contains more juico and exudes more gum 
(Tragacanth) the higher it is found. The Hum grows also 
ia plains, hut is then stunted and contains little juice. 

' DictioiuuicB give the jneaning of tte word Nlreng, tartxrj, incan- 
tation, taliBniM, 

' Cf. Eotb, ZeiUeiri/l DM&. xnir. 6S7. Bonia must lie Imuglit 
from « Slldr* wbo brooglit it feomthe n;- — - '- 
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' The Avesta Bays that the plant which gives the Soma 
prows on the mountaiiiB. Anquetil aaya it grows in Gilan, 
Maznnderfin, and Shlrvan ' ; Spiegel saya that the Parsia of 
Bomhay get their Homa from Kerman and send their priesta 
from time to time to get it '. 

' The Parsia of Persia Bay that the Hum they now use is 
the same that is mentioned in the Aveata. 

' The thicker stalJta are sometimes dried and straightened 
and ufed aB a walking-stick on festive occasions, or kept in 
a room as a talisman against bad luck. The botanical 
description of the plant quoted by ProfesBor Mas Miiller 
coincides very nearly with the Persian Hilm plant. The 
description says ; " The ereeper called Soma is dark, sour, 
icithmU Isow*, milky, fleshy on the mi,rface ; it destroys (or 
produces) phlegm; produces vomiting, and is eaien by 
goats." This is a description a person would give who had 
not seen the plant growing, who had details regarding it 
from the persons collecting it, and had seen it several dayt 
after it }iad been collected. The Btatement that it was eaten 
hy goats would originate with the woodcntterB or people 
sent to the mountains to collect the plant. They might 
have tried to account for its scarcity by saying that goats 
ate it. The plant ia a ereeper ; the colour of the stalks 
wonld by the time the Hum reached the de&criber have been 
brownish (dark), the juice would have been tour, the plant 
wonld have had no leaves, and the juice was milky, and the 
stalks had a. fleshy mrface. All this coincides with what I 
have said of the Kerman Hflm. Then, the plant was slesh- 
malaand vamani. The term slesh mala, phlegm-destroying 
or phlegm-producing, is medical. The terra vamani would 
be medical, producing vomiting, or may mean that the Soma 
was used as an offering to the god Agni. Hflm, as a part 
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of Ntreng, produces vomiting when taken to excesfl, and ia 
aleo used as an olTering during inomtatioua, &c. Tlie solving 
of this queation, however, appertaiua to eeholarB like Pro- 
fessor 'Max Miiller and Profeagor von Roth. 

' Different Persian dictionaries descrihe the plant as fol- 
lows :— Hum, a small tree, growing everywhere (in Persia) j 
its stems have many knots ; its flowers are yellow and re- 
semble those of the jessamine ; its leaves are small, and they 
are formed like those of the jessamine ; the Ziirdushtia (Zoro- 
aatrians) take a piece of it in their hands during their 
prayers ; it is also used by them at incantations and sacri- 
fices, and thrown into the fire. Araba call it Hum-Majlla 
CH&m of the Maji, Zoroiistrians), and explain it as a plant 
with branches full of knots. Others say that (he plant is a 
deadly poison ; ita juice is used for poisoning arrow-heads ; 
its fruit is very much liked by partridges ; it resembles a 
tamarisk tree, &c. The latter qualities evidently refer to 
another plant. A. Houtttm-Schikdleb.' 



•Ksw,Feb.3l, 1885. 

' The Hum described by Mr. A. Houtum-Schindler in his 
letter in the Academy, Januaty 31, P- 83, agrees sufficiently 
well with a Sarcoeteiiima-like plant. The Farsis appear, how- 
ever, to use other plants aa the soma. Dr. Watt has recently 
sent me irom India a scrap of one of these, and my colleague 
Professor Oliver, finds it indistinguishable from Ephedra 
vulgaris. This abounds in Afghanistan, and extends thence 
westward to the Mediterranean. It is a email rigid shrub, 
with what would be popularly regarded as leafless jointed 
branches, which are sometimes knotted. It heara in pro- 
fusion small red bernes, which arc sweet and eaten on the 
SutleJ. 

' M. Houtum-Sohindler mentions that the Persian dic^ 
tionaries recognise a second Hum beside the Sarcosltmma- 
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He Bays, "the fruit is niuch liked by partridges; it re-i 
Bembles a tamarisk tree," Perhaps the latter remark would 
be near enough for Ephedra in the case of Tamarix artieulata. 
But he also Bays it is " a deadly poiHon " (though apparently 
not to partridges). This does not agi'ee with Ephedra, 
which IB browsed by goata. W. T. Thisblton-Dyer.' 



■ Nole on the 

„i 'ProfesBor Max Miiller, having thought these letters worth 
preserving in a more permanent form, bas done me the honour 
of enquiring if I have anytiung to add to them. All I can 
speak about is, of course, the botanical aspect of the 
question, 

' I. I find that in Euch authorities as I am able to consult 
there is a general agreement that whatever the Soma may 
have been originally, it was certainly in later times a fer- 
mented drink made from grain, to wliich the Soma plant 
itself was only added as an ingredient. 

' Most books make the plant used in India Sarcoatemma 
br6idatu/ma. As far as I can make out this is based upon 
Roxburgh's identification with this species of the " 8oma-lat4 
in Sanskrit" (/"iora Indica, ii. p. 31). He adds: "This plant 
yields a larger portion of very pure milky juice than any 
other I know; and what is rare, it is of a mild nature and 
acid taste. The native travellers often suck tie tender shoots 
to allay their thirst." One must admit therefore that the 
juice of a Sarcoslemma is not necessarily nauseous. I also 
think it more tlian probable that the description in the 
Ayurveda applies to it. No Sareostem/ma is however found 
in Asia farther north thau Sind, aud therefore the primitive 
Soma must have been something else. 

' 2. The examination of the fine collections made by Dr. 
Aitchison while attached to the Afghan Delimitation Com- 
mission has now been completed at Kew, and they throw no 
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further light on the qucBtion. Id the meantime Dr. Watt hna 
procured fi-om Dr. Dymock, of Bombay, a Bjiecimen of Ihe 
Soma plant naed by the Parais. It is undoubtedly Ephedra 
vulgaris. 

' 3. Then there is the Hum shrub used by the Parsis of 
Persia nccording to Mr. Hontmu-SihinUler. I am disposed 
to think that his description fairly answers to Perifloca 
aphylla, a not uncommon Persian shrub. In the latter part 
of Mr. Houtum-Sehindler's letter he quotes from Periian 
diotionariea the description of the Hum, in which, aa he 
pees, two different plants are confused. Dr. Aitchison, I 
think, supplies the key to that riddle in a note on Periploea 
Ttydaspidia in Afghanistan (Journ. Linn. Soe.Bot. xix. p. 176), 
Ho def crihes it " as a large semiscandent shrub with bright 
yellow flowers. Except when in flower and fruit it ia quite 
impossible to distinguish it as it grows from Ephedra ciiiala, 
a common plant of the same region." 

' Now it is remarkable tlint all these plants have something 
in common in their naked and leaflesa stems and brandies. 
Both Periploea and SarcOBlemma are slightly addicted to 
climbing. Indeed Sir George Birdwood^ sees the con- 
ventionalized form of Sareoslemma (tliougb it is not clear 
where it came from) in the Assyrian Honeysuckle ornament, 
and the suggestion is plaoaihle, though! have my doubts 
about it. He copies from Hawliuson, Ancient Monarchies, 
ii. p. 236, a figure in wbich it is twined about the date, and 
adds, " Possibly the date was substituted for the original 
.Horn in Assyiia, in consequence of the Aryas finding that 
they could not naturalise the true Hom plant, or because 
-the date yields a more abundant intoxicating juice .... 
later the vine took its place in Asia Minor and Greece." 

' 4. Dr. Aitchison himself inclined to the belief that the 
-vine was the original Soma plant (see Daily News, March 13, 
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1885). In that case in the plains of IntJia the alcoholic 
biksis of the Soma had to he found in fermented grain, and 
tie green siieculeut shoots of the Sarcoslemma were added 
as a ceremonial reminiscence of the grape. I must admit 
however that the apparently corresponding practice in Persia 
is hard to explain in the same way. It looks aa if the 
essence of the uatter was the addition of a Soma plant to 
more effective ingredients. The niaimfacture of "beer" from 
grain of different kinds is a widely diffused, and must have 
been a very early practice ; certainly more general and 
perhaps earlier than the manufacture of wine fi-om the 
grape. As De Candolle remarks {L'origine des plantes 
eullivees, p^. 129, 130), "Les Celtes, les Gennains, d'autrea 
peuples du Nord et mgme des peuples du Midi gut avaienl 
la vigne faisaient de la bifere aoit d'orge, soit d'autres grains 
fermentte, avec addition, dans certains cas, de mati^res v^ge- 
tales diverses, par exemple dMeorce de Chfive, de Tamarisi, 
ou du frait de Myrica Gale'." I should not wonder therefore 
if the Hop wei-e really a Soma plant, though widely remote 
in character and geographical position from its prototype. 

'"W. T. Thjselton Dyee.' 



' Acoording to Lightfcxit, Flora Scolica (vol. ii. p. 614), Myiii 
used OS B Bubetitute for hops in tbe Higblanda of ScotLtnd in t! 
cealury (1 ^}^^), KDd it m&y be Btill ao employed. 




IV. 
PfliLOLoaY versus Ethnology. 

Letter to H. H. Risley, Esq. 

*I HAVE read with real interest and pleasure the papers 
referring to an Ethnologicai Sv/rvey of India which you have 
done me the honour to send to me. Both from a practical 
and scientific point of view the inquiries which, with the 
sanction of the Indian Government, you have set on foot will, 
I have no doubt, be productive of most valuable results. 
They will enable the statesman to understand more thoroughly 
many of the traditional beliefs, local customs, and deep-rooted 
prejudices of those whom he has to influence and to control, — 
nay, they may possibly help the native inhabitants of India 
also to gain a truer insight into the meaning of many of their 
own apparently irrational customs, and a more correct appre- 
ciation of the original purport of their religious faiths and 
superstitions. 

* But apart from the practical utility of such a survey as is 
contemplated by you and your colleagues, its value to the 
scholar and the student of ethnology can hardly be over- 
estimated. India, with the immense variety of its inhabitants, 
representing almost every stage, from the lowest to the 
highest, in the progress of civilisation, is the most promising 
country for a scientific study of the development of the 
human race. Ethnology, though a science of very ancient 
date, has of late attracted very general attention, and has 
extended its influence over very many important branches of 
philosophy. The words of Charron, repeated by Pope, " La 
vraye science et U vrai Uude de Vhomme c*est Vhomme,*' seem 
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at last to have come true, and there is hardly a probli 
coimected with the ongin of man and the faculties of the 
human mind which has not been illuminated of late by fitful 
rays proceeding from the science of ethnology. 

' But, as you truly observe, "many of the ethnological specu- 
lations of recent years have been based far too exclusively 
upon comparatively unverified aceounta of the customs of 
savages of the lowest type," and, as an inevitable result, the 
whole science of ethnoloffy has lost much of the prestige 
which it formerly commanded. It has almost ceased to be 
a true science in the sense in which it was conceived by 
Prichard, Humboldt, Waitz, Tylor and others, and threatens 
to become a mere collection of amusing anecdotes and moral 
paradoxes. It is a science in which the mere amateur can 
be of great use, but which requires for its successful cultiva- 
tion the wide knowledge of the student of physical science 
and the critical accuracy of the scholar. 

' The questions which you have drawn up, and the leading 
principles which you recommend for the guidance of your 
eollaborafeurt, seem to me excellent. If you could consult 
tha Annual lieporta of the American Bureau of Ethnology, 
and more particularly tie excellent papers of its Director, 
Mr. J. W. Powell, you would find them, mutatis mutandis, 
very useful for your own purposes. 

' If I may point out some dangers which seem to me to 
threaten the safe progress of ethnological inquiry in India 
and everywhere else, they are the same to which you yourself 
have called attention. Foremost amongst them I should 
mention the vagueness of the ordinary ethnological termino- 
logy, which has led to much confusion of thought and ought 
to be remedied ferro et igne. You are fully aware of the 
mischief that is produced by employing the terminology of 
Comparative Philology in an ethnological sense. I have 
uttered the same warning again and again. In my letter to the 
Chevalier Bunsen, "On the Turaniau Languages," published 
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as far back as 1853, 1 devoted a whole chapter to pointirg 
out the necessity of keeping these two lines of research — the 
philological and the ethnological — completely separate, at least 
for the present. In my later works, too,' I have protested as 
strongly as I could against the unholy alliance of these two 
sciences — Comparative Philology and Ethnology. But my 
warnings have been of little effect ; and such is the influence 
of evil communications, that I myself cannot help pleading 
guilty of having occasionally used linguistic terms in an 
ethnological sense. Stili it is an evil that ought to be 
resisted with all our might. Ethnologists persist in writing 
of AryaSy Shemites, and Tti/ranianSf UgrianSj Dravidians, 
Kolarians, Bd/niu races, &c., forgetting that these terms have 
nothing to do with blood, or bones, or hair, or facial angles, 
but simply and solely with language. Aryas are those who 
speak Aryan languages, whatever their colour, whatever their 
blood. In calling them Aryas we predicate nothing of them 
except that the grammar of their language is Aryan. The 
classification of Aryas and Shemites is based on linguistic 
grounds and on nothing else ; and it is only because lan- 
guages must be spoken by somebody that we may allow our- 
selves to speak of languages as synonymous with peoples. It 
takes away my breath when I am asked whether a Celt who 
has ceased to speak Cornish and learnt English is on that 
account less of a Celt than a Welshman. Welsh, Cornish, 
Celtic are all names of languages, not of race, and when we 
use our scientific terminology accurately we predicate nothing 
of Welshman, Cornishman or Celt, but that he speaks Welsh, 
Cornish, or a Celtic language in general. 

' In India we have, first of all, the two principal ingre- 
dients of the population — the dark aboriginal inhabitants 
and their more fair-skinned conquerors. Besides these two, 
there have been enormous floods of neighbouring races, — 
Scythians from the North-West, Mongolians from the North- 
East, overwhelming from time to time large tracts of 
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Northern India. There have, beeides, been inroads of Per- 
sians, Greeks, Romans, MohammedanH of every description, 
Afghans, and last, but not least, Europenna, — all mingling 
more or less fi-eely with tbe original inhabitants and among 
themseWeB. Here, therefore, the ethnologist has a splendid 
opportunity of discovering some tests by which, even after a 
neighbourly intercourse lasting for tbousands of years, the 
descendants of one race may possibly be told from the 
descendants of the others. 

' "We must not allow ourselves to be deceived by sacred 
Law-books. The very fact of their forbidding intermar- 
riages between different classes shows that human nature was 
too strong for them. Intermarriages, whether forbidden or 
sanctioned by the law, took place; and we know that the 
consequence of one single intermarriage might tell in a few 
generations on thousands of people. Here, then, there is a 
promising field for the ethnologist, if only he will shut 
his ears to the evidence of language. As the philologist 
claBsifies his languages without asking a single question by 
whom they were spoken, let the ethnologist classily his skulls 
without inquiring what language had its habitat in them. 
After each Las finished his classification, it wili be time for 
the ethnologist or the linguist to compare their results, but 
not till then ; otherwise we shal! never arrive at truly 
scientific conclusions. 

' To give one instance. When Mr. Hodgson had published 
his valuable vocabularies of the non-Sanskritie dialects 
spoken in India, he, like Lassen, seems to have been so con- 
vinced that the people who spoke Ihem in the interior of 
India must have been either the aboriginal races or their 
fair-skinned Brahraanic conquerors, that in spite of most 
characteristic differences, he referred tliat whole cluster of 
dialecta which we now call Munda or Kolarian to the Dra- 
vidtan family of speech. Trusting simply to the guidance of 
d without paying the slightest regard to the 
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strangely conflicting accounts as to the physical charac- 
teristics of these Munda tribes, I pointed out in 1853 that 
these dialects differed as much from the Dravidian as from 
the Sanskritic type, and that they must be admitted as a 
separate family of speech on the soil of India. Everybody 
accepted my discovery, but unfortunately very soon the term 
Munda or Kolarian, which was intended as a linguistic 
term only, was used ethnologically; and we now constantly 
read of a Kolarian race, as if we knew anything to prove 
that the people who speak Kolarian languages share all the 
same unmixed blood. 

*If you were to issue an interdict against any of your 
coUaborateurs using linguistic terms in an ethnological sense, 
I believe that your Ethnological Survey of India would 
inaugurate a new and most important era both in the science 
of language and in the science of man. And while I am 
speaking of the confusion of terms with regard to language 
and race, may I point out a similar danger which seems to 
me to threaten your researches into the origin of castes and 
tribes in India. On this point also you have to a certain 
extent anticipated my apprehensions, and I need not fear 
that you will misapprehend my remarks, though they can 
only be very short and imperfect. 

^ Caste is a European word, but it has become so completely 
naturalised in India that the vagueness of its meaning seems 
to have reacted even on the native mind. The Sanskrit word 
for caste is v a rn a , literally " colour," or ^ ^ t i , literally 
"breed" or "kith." But though the original meaning of these 
words is clear, it is well known how much their meaning has 
varied during different periods in the history of Indian 
society. As to colour, there are now true Brahmans in the 
south of India as black as Pariahs ; as to kith and kin, 
whatever the orthodox doctrine may be, the Brahmans 
themselves are honest enough to confess that even in the 
earliest times Kshatriyas became Brahmans, such as Vis- 
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vamitra; nay more, outsiders, such as the cRTpentera under 
B p i b u, were admilted to the Brahmaoic community and 
endowed with Brahmanio gods, the fi i b h u b (see Chips from 
a German Workshop, ii. ji. 131, and my article on Caste, 
ibid. pp. 301-359). What took place during the Vedic 
period is taking place, as Sir Alfred Ljall has so well shown, 
at the present day, only we muBt ttike care not to ascribe to 
the pruselytising spirit of the Brahmaus what is simply the 
result of tiie religious and social fluiikeyism of the lower 
mces of India. 

'Caste onglit to be carefully distinguished from school. 
Ah ra«a^froin race and family, gotra and k ula. This 
eubject ia beset with many difficulties, and I do not myself 
pvofcBs to see quite clearly on the many intricate questions 
connected with it. With regard to the early history of 
races and families there is a rich literature in Sanskrit, and 
it would he very desirable if yon could secure the asaisfance 
of a really learned pandit to give you a clear and full account 
of what can be known from these sources. Some of them 
are of very ancient date. Thus you will find in the Vedic 
Grihya-sfl t ras a list of Brahmanic gotras {ace laj His- 
tory of Ancient Samhrit Literature, pp. 37^388), aud, 
strange to fay, you will see that the interdict against mar- 
riages between members of the same gotra is by no means 
BO universal as it is supposed to be. Some of the statements 
set forth in these Brahmanic treatises may eeem to represent 
pia vola rather than real facts, but we must nut forget that 
even such theories have often very powerfully influenced the 
later development of social life in India. I have no doubt 
that with proper precautions you might derive moat valuahle 
help from educated natives, who know the meaning of the 
terms taken from their own language, and how far they really 
correspond with the terms which we use in English, 

' It seems to me a dangerous hahit to transfer terms wiuch 
have their proper and well-defined meaning in one country to 
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similar objects in other countries. It is, of course, very 
tempting when we see in India — nay, almost in every country 
of the world — two or more vertical stones with another on 
the top of them to greet them as cromlechs. But a cromlech 
is a stone monument erected by Celtic people, and to speak 
of cromlechs in India is apt to be misleading. It is far 
better to describe each class of rude stone monuments by it- 
self, and, if possible, to call them by their own local name. 
In that way their individual features will not be overlooked ; 
and this is of great importance, — nay, often of greater im- 
portance than to perceive the general similarity of such stone 
monuments in the most distant quarters of our globe. 

* I am even afraid of such words as totemtsm^./etishisnij and 

* * Unluckily the word totem is wrongly made. Professor Max 
Muller has called attention to the remark of the Canadian philologist, 
Father Guoq (N. O. Ancien Missionaire), that the ^ord is properly 
ote, meaning '* family mark/* possessive otem, and with the per- 
sonal pronoun nindotem, "my family mark," kit ot em, "thy 
family mark." •— E. B. Tylor. 

Assikenack, one of the Ottawa chiefs who accompanied Mrs. 
Jamieson, gives the following account of the so-called totems : — * The 
inhabitants were divided into tribes, and a tribe was again sub-divided 
into sections, or families, according to their o d o d a; m s, that is, their 
devices, signs, or what may be called, according to the usage of civilised 
conmiunities, "coats of arms." The members of a particular family 
kept themselves distinct, at least nominally, from the other members 
of the tribe ; and, in their large villages, all people claiming to belong 
to the same o d o d a m , or sign, were required to dwell in that section 
of the village set apart for them specially, which, from the mention of 
gates, we may suppose was enclosed by pickets or some sort of fence. 
At the principal entrance into this enclosure there was the figure of an 
animal, or some other sign, set up on the top of one of the posts. By 
means of this sign everybody might know to what particular family 
the inhabitants of that quarter claimed to belong. For instance, those 
whose o d o d a m was the bear would set up the figure of that animal 
at their principal gate. Some of the families were called after their 
o d o d a m . For example, those who had the gull for their o d o d a m 
were called the Gull family, or, simply, the Gulls; they would, of 
course, put up the figure of that bird at their gate. Others did not 
adopt this custom ; for instance, the family who set up the bear were 
called the Big Feet. Many of the village gates must have been 
adorned with very curious carvings, in consequence of parts only of 
different animals being frequently joined together to make up the 
ensigns armorial of a fiuuily ; for instance, the o d o d a m of one par- 
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Heverel other wnw, which have found their way into ethno- 
logical science. They are very convenient and commodioaa 
terniB, and, if used with proper eare, quite unohjectionahle. 
But they often interfere with accurate obseryation and dis- 
tinction, A fetish, from meaning originally something very 
definite in the worship of the Negroes on the west coast of 
Africa, has become a general name of almost any inanimate 
object of religious worship. The Palladium, the Croea, the 
black atone of the Kaoha, have all been called fetishes as much 
as the tail of a dog worshipped on the Congo, — aa if we could 
arrive at any sound conclusions by throwing together, re- 
gardless of their antecedents, objects of worship belonging, 
it is supposed, to the earliest and t4> the latest phases of 
religious belief. 

'Again, if there is acything like tolemism in India, let us 
have a full and detailed description of each individual case, 
instead of hiding all that may be really enlightening under 
the large bushel of totemism. Almost anything that out- 
wardly distinguishes one race from another is now called 
totem, though what seems to he the same, and even what 
answers tJie same purpose, is by no means always the same 
in its origin. This habit of generalising and exaggerating 
has done infinite mischief. The North-American Indians 
have their totems, wrongly so spelt, and we know what they 
mean by these symbols. We find simUar family symbols in 
many parts of the world, hut to call them all totevia is most 
inaccurate. And what is the result J Because in some parts 
of the world marriages between members of the same totem 
are forbidden, statements that in Australia members of ihe 
same totem are enconraged to marry are received with incre- 
dulity. Because certain races abstain from eating animals 
which form their totems, we are told that the pig may in 

ticular jection oonaisted of the wing of a ramll hawk and the fins of a 
eturgeon.'— See Letter &om Rev. J. Hoek^i AbrahoU in Academy, 
Sept, 17, 1884. 
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ancient times have been the totem of the Jews. Si duo 
faciunt idem^ non est idem. Think only of the different Nagas 
or snakes in India. People are called Nagas, they worship 
Nagas, they use emblems of Nagas, and we may believe that 
they do not eat Nagas. Is the Naga or serpent therefore to 
be simply classed as a totem 1 There Are fagots et fagots^ and 
any one who has lived in India knows that in India, as else- 
where, nothing has such various antecedents, and nothing 
serves such different purports, as Naga, the serpent. 

' I have written down these few remarks, not with a view 
of offering you advice in the prosecution of your ethnological 
inquiries in India, but in order to show to you how entirely 
I agree with the spirit in which you have hitherto conducted 
your Ethnological Survey of India, and I hope will continue 
it and bring it to a successful issue. 

* Yours, very truly, 

* F. Max Muller.' 



V. 

The Thihd Metal, 

coffer ob iron. 

Whethee tlie Ai-yaa before tlieir Bejmvatinn were nc- 
quainted with iron, and knew how to extract it from the ore 
and work it into tools and weapons, has been a question 
often asked and often answered. At first, nothing seemed 
easier. Ayas in later Sanskrit does certainly mean iron, 
and as 4yns is the Eame word as Latio aea', and Gothie 
aiz', no one hesitated to ascribe to the undivided Aryas an 
acquaintance with iron. 1 did so myself in 1856 in my 
Essay on ' Comparative Mythology.' 

When, however, we wei-e told by archaeologists that 
several of the Aryan nations were ignorant of iron tools 
and weapons even during hietorical times, it seemed difficult 
to believe that they should have forgotten the usefuluess of 
iron, if they had once discovered it. Examined from that 
point of view, the mere evidence of language was found to 
be less strong than it had been Kupposed, The Sanskrit 
Syas means certainly iron in the later periods of literature, 
but there is no passage in the more sntient hymns of the 
Rig-veda where it must mean iron. Tlie same applies to 
the Zend ayanb, though Spiegel', following the uncertain 
lead of the ParsL tiitdition ', is inclined to assigu to ayanh 

' AeB in Latin ie used for copper in general, wlintever its ulnuiture 
in varions looslities may liave been, ajid more eapeeially for copper as 
mixed with tin, i. e. bronze. 

' In German, it is difficolt lo say nhetlier Gotliic aiz, OEG. 6r, 
AS. StT, axe meant for copper, bronze, or metal in general. In Eagliah, 
ore liHs aEsamed a very general meaning, being, like the German En, 
applicable to every kind of metal in its raw etate. 

' ' Die Aiieche Periode,' p. 34. 

' Conuneutatoni are apt to introduce the ideas of their own time into 
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the meaning of iron in the Gathas, the most ancient portions 
of the AveBta. 

While a recent controversy on the original home of the 
Aryas and on the state of civilisation which they had reached 
before their dispersion was carried on, I was challenged to 
give my reasons for saying that ay as in the Rig-veda may 
mean iron, but that there is no passage where it must have 
that meaning. This distinction between may and must is 
very important, though it wa-s neglected by my friendly 
antagonist. Professor Sayce. Roth in his Dictionary explains 
^yas by Erz, Metal, insbesondere Eisen, but this does 
not prove, what it has been supposed to prove, that in the Rig- 
veda ^yas has ever of necessity the meaning of iron. We 
cannot be too careful in these matters, for the slightest 
ambiguity may give rise, as it has done in this case, to the 
most far-reaching but misleading theories. 

Whether a knowledge of iron preceded a knowledge of 
copper, or whether the copper age preceded the iron age, are 
questions hotly debated by students of antiquity, and both 
sides have tried to avail themselves of the evidence of lan- 
guage in support 6i their theories. I doubt, however, whether 
the evidence of language can settle these questions, though I 
think it may help to point out the right way for their solution. 
Language supplies us with words, but not with scientific 
definitions, and as little as at the present day a mere peasant 
could tell the difference between the ores of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, or tin, can we expect that language should 
from the very beginning have clearly distinguished between 
these metals. 

the ancient traditions which they have to explain. Thns when Katya- 
yana (]!?rauta Sdtra, V, 2, 17) speaks of a loha- kshnra, a razor made of 
loha, the native commentator explains it by an iron razor set in 
copper (lohena tamrewa parishkritam ayomajam eva kshuram hastena 
grthitva. Loham atra tamram u/tyate, lohita iv^nir iti va^anat). 
In the iSatap. Brahm., on the contrary, loha^ kshuraA is explained 
by Sayana as a razor made of copper, t^mramayaA. 
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The great mistake wLich autiquai'iaus seem to me to have 
committed in disouBBing the priority of copper or iron, arises 
from their not distingtuRhing sufficiently between the various 
localities in which certain metale are present or absent, and 
the conditions under which they are found. Xitvingstoae 
{Neue Missiomreise, 1866, i. p. 123) tells us that the natives 
west of Lake Nyassa worked iron, while the oxjdised copper 
which is found in abundance is not naed, because, according 
to their notions, it is more difficult to treat than iron. Percy 
(Trans. Eihn. Soc, N. 8. iv. pp. 2, 195) states that from a 
metallui^ic point of view the so-called age of iron ought to 
have preceded that of bronze. It is well known how 
strongly tiiat view has been advocated in Germany by 
Lindenschmit, Hostmann, and others, and bow it is scouted 
by the most eminent representatives of the Scandinavian 
Ht'iiool of archaeology. 

Tliat in Greece iron was supposed to be difficult to work, 
we learu from its being called ttoKvkhijtot, wrought with 
much toil, while in Sanskrit iron, and iron only, is called 
aitmasaraA, girisflram, «ilas^ram, i.e. the sap or inside 
of stone, thus indicating the difficult piocess by which it was 
obtained. On the contrary, in the Buudaliis {5. £. E., v. p. 56) 
the working of iron is described in a very primitive way; 
'And first, a clotliing of skins covered them; afterwards, it 
is said, woven garments were prepared from a cloth woven 
in the wilderness. And they dug out a pit in the earth, 
and iron was obtained by them and beaten out with a stone, 
and without a forge they beat out a cutting edge from it ; 
and they cut wood with it, and prepared a wooden shelter 
from the sun.' 

All this tends to show that the working of iron was more 
or less difficult in different countries, though it was not so 
difficult as to be altogether beyond the reach of people unac- 
quainted as yet with copper and bronze. 

But if, on the other side, it is argued that copper could 
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never have been efficiently used for tools and weapons, 
because it was too soft a metal, this too is by no means so 
certain as is commonly supposed. Geoffroy {Recueil d'An- 
tiquUes de Caylus i. p. 239) writes as follows: ^J*ai c\ereM 
d, imiter pour la durete et 'pour le tranchant v/ne ejyee romaine, 
et je crois tCy avoir pas trojy mal reussi dans celle que fai 
remise d, M.le comte de Caylus,^ The testimony of Proclus, 
Tzetzes, and Moschopulos on the well-known passage in 
Hesiod leaves little doubt that the ancients were acquainted 
with a method of hardening copper by means of what they 
call pa<fifi or immersion. 

It seems to me therefore that neither the supposed diffi- 
culty of working iron nor the supposed difficulty of hardening 
copper can help us to decide the question of the priority of 
the use of iron or copper among the ancient Aryan nations. 

If, then, we turn for help to the evidence of language, 
what do we find ] Dr. Schrader ^ thinks that the evidence 
of language shows that the Aryas, before they separated, 
were acquainted with one metal only, namely copper. This, 
again, is far too positive an assertion. 

The radical identity of the names for gold and silver seems 
to me to make it more than probable that the yellow and 
the white metal, gold and silver, were known before the 
Aryan Separation. In addition to these, a third metal had 
been named, but I am not prepared to say that it was 
copper, at least not in the strict scientific sense which that 
word has assumed in our language. 

If I am right in this, the idea that the Greeks borrowed 
their name for gold from Semitic neighbours falls to the 
ground. It seems to me contradicted likewise by the wide 
influence which the word xp^aos has exercised in the mytho- 
logical phraseology of Homer. 

That the Romans had their own name for gold, aurum 

^ *■ Handelsgeschichte,* p. 121. 
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for auBum, and preserved no trace of a name derived from 
the root Hjfi, is, uo doubt, a weighty argument on the other 
side, but it is not decisive, as there are many eaeea of the 
same kind in Latin. The Celtic nationa borrowed their 
names for gold from Italy; whether the I'rusaian ausis, the 
Lit. auksas, came from the same quarter, is less evident. 

Silver seems to ua eo entirely different from gold that we 
con hardly imagine that tlic two sliuuld ever have been con- 
fused. But, barling its colour, silver in ancient times aeema 
to have served very much the aanie purposes as gold. We 
must also remember that in some countries gold and silver 
are found mixed, and that the Greeks in later times used the 
name ^ttcrpos^ maac, whenever silver constituted the fifth 
part of gold ', In Japan, I am told, uo difference was made 
till Ihe beginning of thia century between a gold and a silver 

In the Taittiriya-Sawihita (I, 5, r, 2), where silver is 
mentioned for the first time as an inferior metal, it ia called 
rajatSm hiranyam, i.e. white gold {X»umk ;(piio-ot, Herod. 
I, go). In later times, when an-var/ta, i. e. 'of good colour,' 
had become the recognised name for gold, dur-varna, i. e. ' of 
bad colour,' became the name of silver. The Afghaoa to the 
present day call silver white gold, spin zar. 

It ia quite true that the Teutonic and Slavonic languages 
do not share in any of the names for silver, derived from the 
root jRC, such as Sk, rayata, Greek apyvpns, Lat. argcntum, 
while the Celtic nations clearly borrowed their name for silver 
from Italy. But to say, bs Schroder does (1. e. p. 264), that 
silver cannot have been known to the Indo-Germana before 
they separated, is far too strong an assertion. In Gothic we 
find silubr, in Old Slavonic sirehro, in Lituanian aida- 
bras, words of very obscure origin, which Victor Hehn 
ventures to derive from the town 'Kttidi in Pontua, changing 
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'aXu(3'j into 'AT^i^jj, and this into sMSn- But thongli Homer 
(II. II, 857) refers to 'AXviSrj, 

it would be difficult to imagine how the name of that city, 
even if it liad been Salybe, could have supplied the German 
natiouB with their common name for silver, such as Gothic 
silubr. 

It is curioUE also to observe that a similar name, that of 
the Chalybee (o-iSijpoTKToi'ft}, is supposed to be the origin of 
the Greek name of hardened iron or steel, namely x°^'^ '• 

If now we turn to the third metal, we may eay, as in 
the case of silver, that it was known as soon as it had been 
named, and distinguished from gold and silver. But even 
when it had been named and known, it need not have been. 
known at first as anything beyond a metal, different from 
gold and silver. To say that it was copper, is going too far, 
for we must remember that copper too is not always found 
in a pure state, and that some of the natural alloys of that 
metal have often been selected on account of their fitness for 
the manufacture of weapons and tools. Nor would the 
colour be enough to distinguish copper from other metals. 
It is generally supposed that when Ayas is called loham' 
or lohitam, red, it must he meant for copper, and that, if 
called 8yS,mam, black, it can be intended for iron only. 
But even that is not so certain as it seems. Copper, as 
found in the earth, is often quite black, while iron ore (oxide 
of iron) is very decidedly red. In Finnish, copper is called 
pataroh', which means black copper. The third metal, iyas, 
so far as we can judge, meant originally no more than metal 
in general, though different from gold and silver. If de- 
rived from I, to go, its etymological meaning would have 
been what goes, or yields, or melts. But there was nothing 

* Sclirador, I.e. p. 391. 

' Loha, maeo-, AmarakoHha ; aeut-, Halayudha, meaiu iron* 

' Schroder, ' Sprachvergleichuug,' p. 36'j, 
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to prevent the meaning of fiyas from being Bpecialised i 
either copper or iron. We see how Sk. drus, wbicl 
meant originally a tree whiuh can he stripped of its barfc 
shaped intn a sliaft, or hollowed out bo as 
boat, came to mean oak in Greek and Irish, pine ii 
nian, its general meaning becomiiig Bpecialised at difTerenl 
times and in different countriea. Sometimes the opposiW 
proceee also took pluce, as when we see how oak, after it h 
Iwcome the name of a special tree, is used in Icelandic 
eik for treea in general. Ayas therefore might likewiBB 
have been need, not only in the general, or rather aa jet 
undefined meaning of metal ', hut also as a name for epecial 
metals, whether copper or iron, 

So long as we meet with three metala ouly, it is extremely 
difficult to detennine the exact nature of the third metal. 
Thus if we read in the Atharva-veda, V, 28, i, of bSrita, 
rayatit, and Syas, we may be quite certain that harita 
standa for the yellow metal or gold, ra^at^ for the white 
metal or silver, hut we cannot speak with equal certainty a§ 
to Syas being meant specifically for either copper o 

It is different when we have to deal with four metals, for 
the ancient tetrad of metals among the Aryan nations seems 
always to have been gold, silver, copper {pure or alloyed). 

Thus when we find in Greek the word irlSripos by the side 

' In BHch eipreeeions an kriebnijaa, BySiiiim ^yas, iyaii lias 
clearly the general meaniiig of metal, iron bejngcalled block or dark 
metal, ooppar Irihitain, i. e, red metaJ. In Apart. Dh. S. II, l6, 
iS, we find krish»&yB,as,m trapusleam ; in II, 14, 7, krisbnam 

" That wliere foni metali are mentioned they are always raeunt for 
gold, silver, copper, and iron is to bo taken C:im grano talis. In 
fanciful compariBODB, as, for instance, in Atli,<Teda XI, 3, 1, 7, we Bnd 
tlie flesh of a sacrificial offering represented as ty&mim ^jkA. black 
the blood ae Idhitam, red copper, tbe ashea as trdpu, tin, the 
r as bilrita, gold. Here syam^m dyai ia generally, and 
Lbly correctly, taken for iron. Id IX, f , 4, lyama is used with 
^enae of a bladi or iron weapon. 
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' of x'^'x^i ^6 CHnnot doubt tbat iriSipos or iron liad been 
cleai'ly distinguished from xo^«<l'', copper, more or less pure. 
The well-known paseage of Hesiod refers of course to times 
much later than those we are here speakiog of. It reads 
like the utterance of a thoughtful antiquariao, and no more; 

Tors I' ^v yaXitta /liv Ttix'a, x^Xtioi ti te dTkoi, 
xaA«?F y tlpyiiovTO- /li^as S' odk lasf oiaijpo!. 

It is etraDge that a Greek who knew that there was a time 
when the black iron did not exist, and when weapons, 
liousea (i. e. their doora and bars), and tools were made of 
copper, ehould not hove known that there was a time when 
copper did not exist, and weapons, houses ', and tools were 
made of stone. Neither in Hesiod nor iu Homer do we find 
any recollections of a stone age, and language alone is left to 
testify to its former existence in Greece also. I do not mean 
to claim the Btones hurled by Polyphemus against Odysseus 
nor tiioae thrown by Ajnx or Hector in the heat of battle 
(li. VII, 268; XII, 445), as evidence for the use of 
j»alft€olithic weapons in Greece, But there is a passage in 
the Odyssey, VIII, 190, where we can see quite clearly 
that the ditk thrown by Odysseus was made of stone, for 
instead of Siaiios in one place, we have >.iSat and \di m 
another '. There is another passage in the Iliad, which 
seems to indicate, though it does not prove, that Homer 
looked on stone as he looked on x"^"^' aoti d-i'^ikme as useful 
both for attack and defence. Hector, wlieu calling on the 
Trojans not to be afraid of the Argeioi, says ', ' Their skin 
is not stone or iron, so that it will withstand the ;yaXiiiSi.' 
But far stronger is the evidence for the use of stone weapons, 
supported by such words as Snav and 'iKiiav. 'Akohi in Greek 



= n. IV, 511, 

'Apyttoa, Iml oi crfx hlSai xp^ ""^i aiSiipo? 
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means javelin, and no longer stone, but it ia the eamo word 
»8 the Sk. ^«an, which means stone, and afterwards weapon. 
'Ajt^v in Greek roeana stone and anvil, asnian in Sanskrit 
means stone onlj', and particularly a stone used as a weapon. 

In this way language teaches us that the auccstors of the 
Homeric Greeks had passed through a stone age, and such 
evidence is far stronger than the evidence derived from 
Heaiod's archaeological theory that there waa an age when iron 
was not jet known in Greece. I do not think we ought to 
attach much weight to Heaiod's remark. But what we may 
assert, quite independent of it, is that iron possessed a high 
value in the eyes of the Homeric Greeks, because in the 
games, when prizes are given of horaea, mules, gold, women, 
etc., he who could throw a disk furthest, received a disk 
of iron (II. XXIII, 826), ai\op aiTox6<^vov, which wiO he 
enough for him, if he has wide acres, for five years, and 
neither his aliepherd nor hia ploughman will liave to buy any 
in Uie town, but he will give it them. This iron (o-iBijpot) 
was called hy Homer n-oXidt, grey, io'tii, violet, aWav, bright ; 
by Hesiod also fuXar, black. 

But because iron, being harder than copper, waa highly 
valued hy the Homeric Greeks and probably scarce, it does 
not follow, strictly speaking, that it waa at any time unknown 
in Greece. Still less does it follow, even supposing that Hesiod 
was right, that iron was either known or unknown during 
the earliest period of Aryan history. We mnst try to keep 
ourselves quite free from all these preconceived opinions, 
when trying to determine whether fiyas in the Eig-veda 
means iron or any other melal. The fact that Syaa means 
iron in later Sanskrit is important, but it is not decisive, and 
we shall find that in several passages taken from the Brail- 
manas and the later Yedaa, it ia by no means certain that 
ayas has already the technical meaning of iron. 

Thus we read in the datapath a- BrahmaJio, VI, I, 3, 5, 
that PrapSpati creates water, from water comes foam, from 
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foam mud, from mud sand, from sand gravel, ftt)m gravel 
stones, from stones ^yas. Here ^yas, as coming fr'om stone, 
a«masaram, might certainly seem to be intended for iron. 
But the text goes on to say that from dyas comes gold, and 
therefore it is said that they blow, i.e. they smelt, dyas from 
stone, and gold from ^yas, and when much blown or smelted, 
^yas becomes like gold (ayo bahudhmatam hirawyasam- 
ka^am ivaiva bhavati). Here therefore, if we consider 
the colour of copper and gold, ^yas would seem to be meant 
for copper rather than for fron. The same remark applies to 
VI, I, I, 13. 

In /Sktap. Br. V, i, 2, 14, dyas means any metal that is 
not either gold or lead, for it is said, * This is not ^yas, nor 
gold, for it is lead ^ ' (/Satap. Br. XII, 7, i, 7). The commen- 
tator adds, that lead is better than dyas, but worse than 
gold. In /Satap. Br. V, 4, i, 2, we read, ' This is not 4yas, 
nor gold, for it is lohayasam;' and this, according to the 
commentator, is tarn ram, or copper. Here therefore dyas 
cannot be meant for copper, and was probably meant for 
iron. 

There is a very difl&cult passage on metals in the Va^asaneyi- 
ASkmhita XVIII, 13. We find there the following list of six 
metals: hiranyam, €.ya.h, ^yamdm, lohdm, sfsam, and 
trdpu. The commentator takes hirawya for gold, but he 
suggests that it may mean both gold and silver. He explains 
ayas by loham, by which he can only mean iron^ Then 

^ Lead is used here, not exactly as money, but as an article for which 
parisrut, an intoxicating liquor, is to be exchanged, when it would 
not be lawful to buy it with either gold or ayas. And a similar 
thought is expressed in V%asaneyi-Sainhita XIX, 80, where it is said 
that certain gods weave a sacrifice with sis a, lead, and {Irnasiitra, 
wool- threads, because the grass and other things requisite for it (Katy. 
Sfltra, XIY, i, 14) had been acquired in exchange for sis a, lead, and 
wool, and threads (Katy. Stltra, XIX, i, 19). 

^ lioha in lohamaya is explained by Roth as made of copper or iron. 
In the /Satapatha-BrahmaTia, where we find the three words, hiran- 
maya, lohamaya, and ^yasa in juxtaposition, lohamaya would 
mean made of copper, if we could be quite certain that &yasa means 
made of iron. 
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follows sy&mim, which he explains by tumralohani, i.e. 
copper, adding, however, that it may also mean braea, ailver, 
or gold. LaEtlj comes loham, which the commentator explaiaa 
by kfilayaea, that is, iron again. Here the commentator 
can hardly be right, as we should have iron twice. Professor 
Schrader haa attempted a different explamition, but hia inter' 
pretationof loham by copper, and iyas bybrasB is purely con- 
jectural. 1 feel by no meana certain of my own interpretation 
aa given in the following list. All I wisli to conclude from it 
is that even at the time of the ^atapatha-BrahmB/ta ^yas was 
by no means the recognised name for iron and for iron only. 





Comm. 


Bohradar. M. M. 


Bfrasyani 


Gold, etG. 


Gold Gold. 


■ Aya. 


LohMU, iron 


Brass f Et.) (V). 


Sy&m&m 


TamralDhaiu, noppet Ifod Copper. 


Lohim 


Kaliyasam, iron 


Copper Iron. 


Sfeam 


Lead 


Lead Lead. 


Tripa 


Tin 


Tin Tin. 


In later Sanskrit eight metals 


re distinguished : Suvarma, 


gold; ra^ata, 


silver; timra, 


copper; riri, white brats; 


kamsya^ yello 


w brass; trapa 


tin; sisa, lead; dhivara, 



If now -we return to the principal and most important 
qnestion, whether in the Big-veda there are any passiigcs 
where Syas can mean iron only ond nothing else, what we 
ought to do is to examine every passage in which ilyas occura 
by itself, instead of saying, as Koth does, ' Erz, Metal, ins- 

Rv. IV, a, 17, fiyaA nS dev3!7i ySnima dhflmantaA, moans 
that the gods made all creatures, as if blowing, i. e. melting 
metal, not necessarily iron. 

Ev. VI, 3, 5, sisita t^^A, SyasaA nS dharam, i.e. he 
sharpened the light, like tiie edge of metal. 







J 
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The same expression occurs "VT, 47, 10, kod&ya. dhiyam, 
^yasaA n^ dharam, rouse and sharpen the mind, like the edge 
of metal. Here no doubt iron, or even steel, would to us 
seem a most appropriate rendering. Still when the ques- 
tion is whether the poets of the Big-veda distinguished 
between metal in general and copper, or iron in particular, 
these passages are again of no avail. 

Rv. I, 57, 3. Here ayase is not a dative of ^yas, as 
Roth supposes, but the infinitive of the verb i, to go ; see 
Kuhn B * Zeitschrifb,' xii. p. 342. ^ 

Rv. I, 163, 9, hiranya^rtngaA iiyah asya p^daA, i.e. 
golden-homed, his feet are metal. Here we have only the 
common distinction and opposition between hiranya, |g^, 
and iysih, some kind of metal, of which we know not^bij^ 
but that it is not gold. It may be copper, or iron, but 
there is nothing to enable us to prove that it was iron, and 
not copper. 

The Vedic poets are very fond of contrasting hiranya 
and ay a 8, e.g. 

Rv. I, 88, 5, hiranya^kran iyaMamsh^ran, the Maruts 
with golden chariots, like boars with metal tusks, i. e. with 
strong tusks ^. 

Rv. V, 62, 7, hiranyanirnik, ^ya^ asya sthuwa, adorned 
with gold, its pillar was iron. 

Rv.V, 62, 8, hirawyarupam ushasa^ vyiishteu, ^yaAsthiiwam 
tidita suryasya, you mount the chariot (throne) which is 
gold-coloured at the dawning of the dawn, but has metal 
poles at the setting of the sun. Here, no doubt, if it is the 
intention of the poet to contrast the colour of the morning 
with that of the evening, we should imagine that ayaAsthAna, 
with metal poles, was used to indicate the dark colour of the 
metal, particularly if we consider that in India there is little 
twilight, and sunset is followed by immediate darkness. Still 

^ Even hiranyadamshhra, golden-tusked, in explained by abhagna- 
damsh^ra, with unbreakable tusks, £Aand. Up. IV, 3, 7. 
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other esplanations are possible ; and tbo contrast between 
the colours of gold and copper would be equally appropriate, 
particularly in the North of India', 

"We have thua seen that the passages brought forward by 
Eotb from the Rig-veda do not prove that 6yaA in the 
oldest hymna meant more than metal. 

There are other passages in the Rig-veda, not quoted by 
Eoth, in which fiyas occurs, but again without any clear proof 
that it meant iron. 

Tl, 75, 15, yasySA fiyaA mfikham, the arrow, the mouth, 
i. e. the point of which is metal ; just as in the Mahabharata, 
:Sintip. 362, ver. 46, the plough is called kashJAam ayomu- 
kham, the pole with a metal mouth. Here, as ia other 
cases, iron would give a welcome meaning, but aa we know 
that arrows had points made of other metal besides iron, 
this passage again fails us, if we wish to prove that ayas 
in the Rig-veda wust have meant Iron. 

The same applies to many compounds, such as fiyas-agra, 
metal-pointed (arrow), Ev. "K., 99, 6 ; fiyaA-apashli, with metal 
claws (hawk), Rv. 5, 99, 8 ; SyaA-dainsh(ra, witli metal tusks 
(Agni, or boars), Ev. I, 88, 5 ; fiyaA-hanu, with metal jawa 
(Savitri), Kv.Vr, 71, 4 ; aya/t-sipra, with metal jaws (A'lbhus), 
Ev. rv, 37, 4; flyaA-slrahan, with a metal head or helmet 
(duta), Rv.VTII, 101. 3. In some of these cases Syaa may 
have been used aimply to imply strength; in others, where it 
is clearly metal, we have to confess our ignorance as to which 
metal was meant. Vessels are called iya/t-hata, Rv. IS, 
I, 3; 80, 3, i.e. struck, hammered out of metal, pots made 
of metal, also ayasmSya, Rv. V, 30, 1 5 ; but nowhere is 
there any clear indication to teli ns whether the metal was 
copper, iron, or bi-ass. 

All therefore we are justified in stating positively is, that 
at the time of the Eig-veda, besides silver and gold, a third 
metal was known and named S.yas; but whether that name 
' For a different explanation see Schrader, 3. c, p. 263. 
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referred to either copper or iron, or to metal in general, there 
is no evidence to show. I think we might venture to assert 
the same with regard to the period which preceded the Aryan 
Separation, though no doubt the evidence on which we here 
rely has been questioned by very competent judges. 

The result of all this may seem to some of my readers very 
disappointing, but such disappointments are extremely useful, 
if they teach us that we can never be too careful, never too 
minutely accurate, never, if you like, too pedantic in our lin- 
guistic researches. It may seem to make but little difference 
whether we say that dyas must have meant iron in the Rig- 
veda, or whether we say that it may have meant iron ; but in 
the controversy which has lately stirred the British Association 
at Manchester, and has found an echo even in the columns of 
the Times, we have seen what important issues depend on a 
simple m>ay or must. It is sometimes supposed that in 
addressing a popular audience extreme accuracy and precision 
of language are hardly necessary. To me, on the contrary, 
it has always seemed that the commonest honesty requires us 
to be even more careful and conscientious in statements 
addressed to a popular audience than in communications 
sent to learned societies. The latter can defend themselves, 
the former cannot, and nothing is so difficult to stop than a 
vulgar error which has once taken possession of the public 
at large. 

Truth is as sacred in science as it is anywhere else, and 
to represent the uncertain as certain, and the plausible as true, 
is as reprehensible where a mere various reading is concerned 
as it would be where life and honour are at stake. A 
scholar's work is not idle amusement, nor is its highest 
object either gain or fame. Just as the builders of the 
ancient pyramids when in the sweat of their brow they had 
placed a block of granite at the rightest angle, del'ghted in 
feeling that the work was done and done for ever, the true 
scholar also thinks nothing of himself, nothing of what he 
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himself is doing, or what he himself has done, he only thinks 
of the work that is done, and well done, and done for ever. 

We are trustees of the greatest treasures which the human 
race has accumulated by centuries of toil and travail, and it 
is our duty to keep these treasures safe, and to augment them, 
if we can, by liard and honest work. Whoever is without 
this sense of responsibility, without this consciousness of the 
high dimity of a scholar's calling, does not belong to our 
brotherhood. Let the world call us pedants by all means — 
we know how to glory in our shame. 
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& in Sftnskrit, 96. 

&, S, 6, coalescence of, in Sanskrit, 

94» 95- 
&, S, 6 series, 97. 

Abbozzi, 56. 

Ablaut, 96 ». 

— changes of, 97, 98. 
Abstract nounp, xi. 

Acacia Arabica in the Indus Valley, 

204. 
Actu, 18. 

Actually, actd, 18, 59. 
Adumbratio, 56. 
Aedi-tumus, 67. 
Ae8, aerarius, 67. 

— copper, 252 ». 
Aestimare, 66, 67. 
Ag, from a^, 132 n, 
Agni, 188. 
Agriologists, xviii. 
Agriology, xvii. 
Agriya, II. 
Ahana, 189. 
Aid-tumo, 66. 
AlyX^i€<T(Ta, 15. 
Airyanem vae^a&h, 153. 
Aisa, goddess, 10, 1 1. 
Aisos, 66. 

Aiz, A.S. ar, 252 n. 
Alder, 126. 
Alphabet, 50. 

— Phenician invention, 50. 
Amrita, 189. 

Amusing subject, 57. 
Anguilla, anguis, 123. 
Anguis, 118. 

Animals with common Aryan names, 
loi. 

— wild and tame in Yedio and 

Epic times, zxiii. 
Animus, anima, 27. 
Anlage, 146. 



Anvil, 179. 

Appendere, 68. 

Appendix, 68. 

Apprehend, 26. 

^, to stir, 134, 150. 

Arad^, Welsh, plough, 142. 

MGy 256. 

Arianism, 43, 45. 

Aristotle on the origin of thinking 

and remembering, 24. 
^ksha, 189. 
Arm, 184. 
Arrow, 180. 

Ars, par excellence, 1 35. 
Arya, 150. 
Aryan ancestors, 48. 

— animal names, 100, loi. 

— civilisation, 128; M. M. Essay 

on, 129. 

— family, 3 ; two great branches 

of, 85, 87 ; grammatical articu- 
lation common to the whole, 
149. 

— home, 199, 207 ; Germany, Lit- 

uania or Scandinavia, 199. 

— language not race, 90. 

— languages, 80. 

— man, the, xvii. 

— names, common, 1 28. 

— period, xvii, xviii. 

— Proto, 81. 

— race, what is it, 88, 89 ; cradle 

of the, 90; in Asia, 93; in 
Scandinavia, 94 ; in Lituania, 
93 ; two branches, 138. 

— separations, 49, 84-85 ; words 

previous to, 145. 

— stone weapons, xxiv. 

— words, common, 136, 143. 

— and Semitic common names, 1 11. 
Aryas, Asiatic home of the, 93, 

100, 104. 





AryaB, GermiiD, 105. 


Balance, the, 64, ;i. ^^^^| 


— Swiss, 106-137. 


Balto-Slavonic, aS. ^^H 


— Soandinavian, 107-117. 


Baptiser, batiser, 51. ^^H 


— Danubian, 107. 


Ba^k, 3- ^H 


— Itngsian, 108-117. 


Eaugr, Iceland, ring, money, 77. 78. 


— anoient hcHDB of the, 111, 1 27. 


Beam, 168. 


— words in common to both great 


Bear, 163. 


b^Dohes, 111. 


— Aryan, namee for, loi, 103. 


— fauna and flora of, iiG, 117. 


Beaver, 126. 


— meaning of, lao, 145. 


Bed, 167. 


— jirimitive, ivi. 


Beeob, 116,151, JOI, 303. 


AS,37- 


— buche, 103, "0- 


— to breathe, 20. 


— and oak, [ 73- 


A Bes risques, perils, et fortune, S, 


Begrelfen, J.f;. 


Aiih, 116-176. 


Benfe; on the home of the Aryas, 


Asia, earlieet centre of civilised life. 


104. 


117. 


BHAll, in. 


Asiatic home of the Arjas, 93, 100, 


Bhartar, husband, lii. 


116.117,117. 


Bhratar. jii,ii. 


A«nu,, 1,1. 


Bhrigu, 190. 


Asman, 190. 


BHCJ. fui, to grow, 10. 


Asoka, iuseription of, 83. 


Bibliotheoa, 53. 


Aflp. 136. 


Biography, each word has its, 5. 


Aspiration in Sanskrit and Greek, 


Birch, 103-173. 


140. 


— where foimd, 104 n. 


Assibilation of Pal »to-gutturals,i 39 . 


— Sir G. Birdwood on the, 104 n. 


A»n, &^, ac-ins, 37. 


— glutinons, 303. 


Atom. sB. 


Birch bark, 103. 


Angorari, 67. 




Aurfnhren, 146. 


Birds, 165. 


Anspicarj, 67. 


Birdwood, Sir G., on the birch. 


Antumari, 67. 


1040. 


Autimm, 178. 


Blackstone, on the origin of parson, 


Au-tumuB, 67. 


40. 




Blood, continuity of, BS. 


Ayanh, Zend, 251. 


— and language, not connected, loS. 


Ajas, 143. 


Body, 183. 


Ayaa, may mean copper, i6o. 


Bone, 169-183. 


— iron, Jja, 160. 


Booke of the Dachesse, so. 


— means only a third metal, 164. 


Books, first traces of, in India, 83. 


— need not mean iron, 151, 253, 


Bowstring, 180. 


160, 361, 363. 


Brass, 263. 


— tbe third metal, 157. 


Bridge, 150. 


— metal in general, 25S n. 


Bronze age, 354. 


Ayurveda, 334. 125, 333. 


Brother, 157. 




Bcother-in-Uw, 158. 




Brow, 185. 


theArjas, 115. 


Bllgan, A.S., to bend, bucgian to 


Badger, jackal, 101 ». 


buy, 7S. 


BagUB, 77. 


Bull. 161. 

i 
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Ball, Arjan VMme for, 1x3. 
Buy and sell, 74. 
— to, 76. 



CadmiiB, 50. 

CaduoenB, 14a. 

Calf, 161. 

Camel, Bactrian, the animal of 

Weetern TurkiBtan, ao6. 
Can, know, 2 a. 
Cantnaiii, no. 
Captivus, 7 a. 
Carpenter, 168. 
Casee, 55. 

— in Sanskrit, 55. 
Caste, a47. 

Cat, wild, 136. 
Cattle, 160. 
Caupo, cdpa, 73. 
Caopores, 73. 
Celtic and Latin, 86. 
Chaljbes, 357. 
Chance, 6. 
XofNT, 13. 

— fors, fortis, from same root, 13. 
Charites, the, 13. 

XapoTtri, 15. 
Charta, 53. 

— words derived from, 54. 
CharClz, gold, 1 1 a. 

Chec, 49. 
Check, 49. 

— mate, 50. 
Checkered, 50. 
Cheque, 49. 
Chess, 49. 
Chisel, 330 n. 

Chrysos, a Semitic word, ti2. 

Chuning and (7auaka, zxiii. 

Cicero, 38, 

Classification of languages, 2. 

Clement, 4a. 

Cogito, 25. 

Colebrooke, list of Aryan names, 

138. 

Comparative 'philology, 4. 
Comparative Mythology, M. M. 

Essay on, 139. 
Compendere, 68. 



Compendious, 69. 

Compensare, 69. 

Compi^gne, 69. 

Comprehend, a6. 

Concepts expressed by different lan> 

guages in the same manner, 

146. 
Concipere, 35. 
Concordia, 9. 
Conjuz, conjtigis, 37. 
Consider, to, 39. 
Consonants, system of, in Sanskrit, 

97- 
Contemplari, 39. 

Cook, to, 168. 

Copper, Finnish name for, 357. 

— »ge> 253- 

— not fit for weapons, 355. 

— alone known to the united 

Aryas, 355. 

— is it the third metal ? 357. 
Com, 176, 177. 

Country, changes in the Uralo- 

Caspian region, 307. 
Cousin on * je ' and ' 6tre,' 19. 
Co-uterinus, xzi. 
Cow, 161. 

Crane, 119, 136, 166. 
Crawfurd, J., history of the Indian 

Archipelago, ia8. 
Cromlechs, 349. 
Cuckoo, 165. 
Cunctator, cunctari, «ank, hugjan, 

23. 
Cunnan, to know, 23. 

Curtius, G., 19-31. 

Curtius, and his three roots, 19, 33. 

Custom, 183. 

Cut, to, 170. 



D, in poids, 70. 

DAEVA, demon, 147. 

A<Sucpv and lacruma, 53. 

Date palm, 300-304. 

Daughter, 150, 157. 

Daughter-in-law, 158. 

Dawn, the firstborn of the gods, il. 

Dea quae fert, 9. 

Decandolle's zoncj aoo. 
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^r l>Bp«iidentB, ?l. 


'Ertari/ijj, J a, 16. 


D6pen»er, 67. 


Epistula, 53, 




Equatorial aone, 200. 


Dev»,brig;ht, 147, 18B. 




Devfl, trola Iir?, mi. 


Equivoque, 60. 
Ergreiteu. to grip, 35. 


Dialeota, work to be done in. ixv. 


DicBi nnd dicu, 36. 


Eechac, 49. 


Dien voQS prfserve de ma! et de 


EachecB. 49. 


fortune, 6. 


Essai, 30. 


Di£ferenoefl between Greek and 


Essay, 30. 


Latin, 141. 


Easenee and auliatance, difference 


Diplithera, e,j. 


between, 43- 


Ai^fpdA«^ot,S3. 


Essentia, 43. 


His, the prepoaition, 6;. 


Easerefor esse, 19. 


^ Dinpendere, 67. 


Esthonian, 3. 




Ethnology and Philology quite sepa- 


^H DiHiienHatrix, language a good, 6g. 


rate, 345. 


■ i>°e.i'3' 


Ethnology, Bcieace of, 343-344. 


^H . — nomeg tbr, in Aryan languages, 




■ too. 


fitre, 19, M. 


■ Doit, lo.-ioj. 


Etruscan, 3. 


^H Donkey and male, i ^i. 


Ei dwindles to B, 68. 


■ Door, 167. 


EiactUB from eiigere, 39. 


■ Dragon. 1.8. 


Exchequer, 49, 50. 




Eipend, eipenses, eKpenslve, 67, 


H Dreai, to, 17J. 


Eiploded error, 39. 


■ Duck, 16s. 


Eye, 186. 


W DUH, to mUk, 150. 




^ DuMtar. lii. 




Aiva^^, .8. 


F and b, chaag' of, 73 m. 


DUi, dOciB and dftco, 36. 


Pague, 103«, 110. 


Uyava, 191. 


Family, 160. 


Dye, to, 171. 


Faraa. paras, 133 ». 


Byu, I^auB, 121, 188, 


Father, ivi, 156. 




Father-in-law, 157. 


EsKt to West, ethnio moveuiFnts, 


Fee, 75- 


809. 


Fera, 9V, '='■ 


Eel, anguillft, 118-133, '^3 ». H^- 


Fer-ouia, or Juno Vii^, 11. 




Fetish, 35a 


Eft, for beft, 74. 


Fiok, 15s. 


Egyptian, origin of the Phenic'an 

alphabet, 51. 
Eichhoff, ParallUB des langoee de 


Fick's Veiglelchendes Wurterbiich. 


Fidea,^^: 


I'Earope et do I'lode, 12S. 


Fides and fidns, 36. 


Eiland, einlaud, 70. 


Field, 135. 


Elm, 136. 


Finnish, 3. 


•Efimipia, 11. 


Fir, 136. 


'Er^llf, 18. 


— and oak, 173. 




Fish, no common Aryan name for. 


'E^<rr,,u, to atop, 16. 


117. 


^ L 


-^ 
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Fish, Soath-EftBtem and North- 
western names for, 125. 

— sorts of, in the kitchenmiddens, 

134. 
Flax, 151, 174. 

Forstemann, on animal names, 131. 
Foot, 183. 
Fors, from gha, 15. 
Fors Fortana, 7. 

— from ferre, to bring, 8. 

— a goddess, 9. 

— Italian deity, lO. 

— Primogenia, 10. 

— the first-born, 1 1 . 

— the bright dawn, 14. 

— not Hors, 13. 

— from root BJR or ghjr, i 2. 
Fortona, a goddess, 7-9. 

— riches, chance, 7. 

— a storm, 8. 

— treasure trove, 9. 

— sanctuary of, at Praeneste, 10. 

— same as Ushas, the Dawn, 11. 

— temples to, 11. 
Forttma hujusce diei, 11. 
Fortuna Virgo, 11. 

Fortunal, used by Rabelais for 

storm, 8. 
Fortune, 5. 
Fortunoso, 8. 
Fostia, hostia, 14. 
Fox, 126. 

Fravauhrt, Grothic, sin, 146. 
Frey, friar, xxi. 
Ftd, 20. 



Grajst, Swedish, a sharp wind, 28. 

GAN, meaning of, 22. 

G^anaka, chuning, xxiii. 

Grandharva, 147. 

Gas, 28. 

Gavius Bassus, 34. 

Geisa, Icelandic, to rage, 28. 

Geist, 27, 28. 

Gellius, 34. 

G«nus, 58. 

Grerm, 18. 

German and Celtic, 86. 

Germano-Slavonic, 139. 



Germany, the home of the Aryas, 

105, 154. 
Geysir, 28. 

GHiR, derivatives of, 12, 
Gharmasformus, 14. 
Ghost, A.S. g^t, 27, 28. 
Gill, Rev. W.W., 81. 
Gist, foam ; jest, yeast, 28. 
GN A, to know, 19, 22. 

— from GAN, 22. 
TvStdiSf 24. 
Goat, 132, 162. 
Gobi, desert of, 202. 

Grodhead, one substance in the, 42. 

— one essence, three substances in 

the, 43. 
Gold, 151, 180. 

— names for, 112, 113. 

— Greek name for, 255. 

— Roman name for, 255. 

— Celtic name for, 256. 

— Prussian name for, 256. 

— and silver known to united 

Aryas, 255 ; in Japan, 256. 
Groose, 165. 
Gothic, 97-99. 
Gotra and kula, 248. 
Grovem, to steer, 29. 
Gown, 76. 
Grammar, 54. 

— learned from the Greeks, 55. 

— growth of, 149. 
Grammatical articulation common 

to the whole Aryan family, 

149. 
Grammaticus, 53. 
Granddaughter, 159. 
Grandson, 159. 

Grapes, known to P&»ini, 231 ». 
Graphium, 53. 
Gratus, 12. 
Greco-Italic, 139. 
Greek and Sanskrit, 86. 
Greek influence, 42-56. 

— earliest inscriptions and books, 

84. 

— age of, 84. 

— name for gold, 255 ; for silver, 

256. 
Grimm's Deutsche Sprache, 1 29. 
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1 


Griiiun'i Lav, 12S n. 


Hiwbanii. 158, 


■1 


Gn»a, s6- 


Hypostasii, 4a, 43, 44. 




Gymnasium, 53. 




H 


H and F vary in LatiD, 13. 


Ice, 103, 173. 
Jd. Irfa, 191. 
Impendere, 68. 
Impending, 71. 

Indepsndenee, 71. 


HI 


Habbe, A.8. habbaii, 73. 

Haft, priBCFD, 74. 

Handhabe. 74. 

Haoina, ParBian name for Soma, 


9 


H^, 356. 
Hare, 14s, 164. 
Harit.iga. 

— horses of the Bun, 13. 
Hart,iae. 

Head, 183. 
Hesl, to, 17J. 
Heart, 186. 

— and hrain, aS. 


India, invaders of, 145, 246. 
— populations of, 245. 
Individual, 58. 

Indo Kelts, T38». 

Initance 56. 
Intellit,o 25. 
Intermarriagea, 246. 

Ineb Otutrj's Manners and Cns- 
toma of Ancient, 75 ». 




U 


Heave, hove, 73. 
Heaven, 74- 




11 


Heavy, 7+. 
Heben, hob, 73. 
Hebrew, 3. 
Hedgehog, 126, 
Hefen, heaven, 74. 
'H7(riiflai, 30. 

thiere, 131,155. 


Iron 130 », 142. 143. 

— age iSJ. 

— high value of, in Homer, 260. 

— in Greece, 254. 

— primitive worldng of. 354. 




1 


Iron and cupper diitingniebed by 
Greeks, 259 ; near Lake Nyaesa, 




■ 


Heifer, r6.. 


ISH, 66. 




^H 


Hemp, 174. 








'Urap, the liver, a8. 
















Hip, 184.' 


— where found in Eoropo, aog, 






Hobel, a plane, 74- 


an, all, ai6. 






67. ar S8*, ao. 


— eomas only from Asia, a 10, 21a, 






Hommel, Dr., Die Arier und 


ai6. 






Semiten, III. 


— brought by Aryan wanderers. 




^^1 










:QoinoQymfi, 60. 








Honey. 169. 


— not used by I^omans and Greeks, 






Honor, 9. 






Hop*, 335. 


— only recently used in India, a 13. 




Horse, 119, lao, 126, 13a, 163. 






HoatiB, fofltiB, 14. 


— Polynesian, 214. 




House, 166, 


— names for. 217, ai8. 




Hflm or Hflma, a36. a4i. 


— value of, for work, aao. 






— mysterious properties of, sai. 




'Tiromi/iti'Df, 57. 


Je. ego, 30. 




■T»i,TW«, 4». 


Je,etre. Cousin on, 19. 
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or., to ferment, 28. 
or Fer-onia, 11. 
nguistic palaeontology, 



, 149. 
lMP, 7a. 
2. 

98, 55- 

t, 28. 

V 

to plough, 150. 

thic, 73. 
Xa^ivos, 132. 
82. 
iens, 1 1 9-1 24. 

72. 
187. 

chichte der indoger- 
len Volker, 128. 
stic palaeontology, 129. 
Slavonic, 73. 
snd, 29. 

rals, 139. 
Iwellings, 119. 

15. 

palimpsest, zxvii. 

'Paradise, 106. 

s of change in, 82. 

classification of, 2. 

,6. 

5. 

reek, 86. 

3> 139- 

sed, 261. 
Dalaeontology, reaction 

129-131. 
»ne, 200. 
in of littera, 51. 
Rig-veda, 207 «. 
id Hebrew names for, 

'a, ori^n of, 51. 
ithers, 52. 
era, 51. 



I 
T 



Litnanian, 98, 99. 

— vowel system, 97 n, 

— dual in, 99. 
Lord, 181. 
Lynx, 126. 

Macrocollum, 53. 
Magnae personae, 39. 
Malice prepense, 69. 
Maltese, 3. 
MAN, to think, 19, 22, 23. 

— to remain, 24. 
Mana, Accadian, 115. 
Manas, mens, 23. 
Mancipium, 72. 
Maneo from man, 23. 
Mangaia, dialects in Island of, 81. 
Mangaian legends, zxv. 

Manna plant, 204. 
Mano^ava, quick like thought, 23. 
Mauu, 192. 
Maple, 126. 
MMy 21, 134. 
MMD and MAL, 151. 
Mare, 117, 123. 
MMG, to stroke, to milk, 150. 
Marrow, 183. 
Marten, 126. 
Marut, 193. 
Mas, 193. 
Matk-pitarau, xiz. 
M&tar, xiz. 
' Mate,' dead ! 50. 
Mater Matuta, 11. 
Matrix, copper, 57. 
Mauvais sujet, 58. 
Max Miiller, Comparative Mytho- 
logy, Essay on, 129. 

— Essay on Aryan Civilisation, 1 29. 
May and must, 265. 

Meat, 169. 

Mediterranean, 202. 

Memoria, 21. 

Memory, how first expressed^ 25, 

187. 
M4vos, mind, 23. 
M^yo), I remain, 23. 
Mipifwa, 21. . 
Mep/Mipoa, 21. 
Metal, the third, 181. 



gl^^'^ ^^^^B^^B 




Mrtrooratic stage, lyii- Owl, l66. HI '1 


Mill, iji, 177. '79- On, i6i. ■■ 1 


Mills, 133- Oyster, urarbch, 124. HBT ■ 


Miu», 115. Hn 1 




Mlra, Sk., flea, 109- PA,root,ivi. ■ ; 


MNA, > form ot MAH, 33- p^ ma, iviii, lix. H , 


M^pj, memory, »3> Palaearctic r^on ot amraJs, lOJ- H ■ 
Moira, goddess, 1 0, 1 1 ■ paUtala in Sanskrit and Zend only, H 


Mov^, M- , 84-96- B 1 


Mother, 156- 


Pallor, g. H , 


Motlier-in-law, 158. 


Pamir Steppe, 30T. ^1 „ J 


MouHB, 164- 


Pauiab, South-Eaatem ArjaB at _M:"_| 


£^orKolarian<lialect=,.46,^47- 


'53- ^■H 


N, in Greek and Latin, 141. 


PapjTUB, 53- , ^^^^H 

Pai'adise, language of, loo. ^^^H^H 


Nftgae, as'- 


Parson, 4°- ^^P ^ 


Nak, 11)3. 


Parvata, 3E3- ^M ' ^ 


Nandana, xiii. 


Paiu, cattle, iziii. ^H 


N51T, liv n. 


Fivana, 194- ^H' i' 


Nehmen, wahmalmieD, 25- 


Payor, 9. ^B 


NoirFa Tiew ot roots, 31- 


Pay, to, 79- ^H ' 
Pecania, 75- ^H 


Pedagogue, 53. ^H 


Nominative c»BB, 55- 
NomatiB,langnageoftlie,6. 


Pence, penny, loa- ^^B 


PEND, the root, 69. ^H 


&'^aWract, changed into god- 


Pendere, 63-65, 7°- ^M \ 
PendD, 63, 64, 67. ^H J 


Mn/n-rfo^tune dV, Be il ^'eBt 


Pendulum, Ji. ^^H 1 
Pouka, Dr., on Arjan life, 105, ^H 






Njava, Igs- 


_ on the home of the SemiUa, 1 1 1 "- ^H 




— onojsteis, 124. ^^H 


Oak, "6, aoo, M3 WJ. 


Feneare, 65, 69, 70. ^H 


_ in Icelandic, 258- 


PeUEe, il, 6]. ^^m 


Oar, 135- „ 


Penser, 29- ^^H 


Objective, 58- 


Pension, 69-71. ^^H 


OWinere, 51. 


Pensive, 70. ^^M 


Obllterare, js. 


PenBuni, 65. ^^B 


Omopliagy, ivii. 




•Ovoi, aton, 11 a- 


Perceive, to, iSg. ^^H 


^^iz:^o.^^^^.^o,. 


Percept and concept, J5- ^^H 
Perdpere, i6- ^^^| 


Origen, 43- 


Percontari from contuB, 29- ^^H 


Orphan, 16a. [ perpendere, 69. ^^H 1 





^ 
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PcrBephonc, 36. 




Proa6pa, the three persona, 41. ^| 


PeTBolla, 34. 




FrosOpina and persau, 36 ; di^l 


Person, 33. 






PBreflnft, 3S, 37, 39, 43. 






Pereona, a maak, 33. 




Proto-Latin speech, 81. ■ 




40. 


Vvx/,. spirit, breath, 28. ■ 


— right meaning, 41. 




Pudicitia, 9. ■ 


— two meanings, 46. 




Punch, iron, 57- ■ 


Personal being, 45. 




Punish, to, 183. ■ 


Personare, 34, 




1 


Personating, 39, 




Qnail, .26, ,6s. 1 


Personntae, 38. 




Queen, 181. 1 


PerBona, 45. 




Quits, 79. 1 


Penanas. 35, 37. 






*aeyr&, 15. 




Eavant, name for Uon, 113. ' 


♦ijTii, lOJ «, no. 




Raven, 163. 




Kazor, 143, iBo. 


ing, 50. 




Hecolleotion, 15. 


Philology anil ethnology 


quite 


Recompense, 70. 


Beparate, 345- 




Reed, 174. 


♦pdiTjp, 137. 




Re-mm.i*cor, 2^. 


*pUk. midjif, iS. 






*!«., 10. 




Biding, mention of, in the Veda, 
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p^enneg, 130. 




Eight, i8a. 


Pine, Weymouth, 203. 




Ring, 77. 


Pisoi., »3. 




Rivers, names for, in Veda and 


PISH. 131. 




AvBSta, 15 J. 


Pitar, lii. 




Koad, 167. 


Piioidnsandplfloare. 37. 




Roast, to, 169. 


Plat, to, 170. 




Roe, ij6. 


Platting, weaving, 135. 




Roman names for gold and ntver. 


Plautns, 34. 




=5S, ^R6. 


Plon^, 135 ». 




■Root of all eiistenoe," litsg^n. 


Plough, to, 174, 175. 




utv, nvi. 


Ploughing, 135. 




Boots, xii, liii. 


Poesihe, Die Arier, 107. 






Poison, 17J. 




— ultimate, xiii. 




]g. 


— what they express, 3». ^ 


Polyonycoa, 59. 




RoBcius Gallus, 33. ^H 




90, 


Row, to, 135. ^M 


Potentia, 18. 




Rudder, 135, i€B. ^H 


PotontilJly, 58. 




■ 


Polfs articlsa in Kuhn's 


Zeit- 


Sin 'iokniI,'7a. ^H 


schrift, 13:. 




— before P, G3. ^H 


Pound, 69. 




— in Greek and Latin, 141. ^H 


Pound, to, 171. 




SabelliuR, 41. ^H 




". '39. 


Sagacity, 30. ^H 


140. 




Sigai from sagire, 30. ^H 



^^1 


SAK, SIKSE, 13. 


Semites, home of the, iii. III T^^^l 


Salt, 74. i°9- 


Semitic family, 3. * 


Ssnakrit roota, xiii ». 


— roota, IT. 


— age of, 83, 84, 97. 


Seneca, 38. 


— and Pr&fcrit, S3. 


Senaible idea, 19. J 


— and Zend, 85 1 woidi oommon to, 


Serpana, 142. 


147, 1+8. 


Serpent, 164. 


— most priroitiva of Aryim lan- 


Serpents, oommon Aryan namea for, 


gD»gBB, 94. 
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Settlement, 167. 


— words from Seaiitic sonroeB, 1 14. 


Seven riTera, the, J53. 


— derived from ScftndiiuiTian, 121. 


Sew, to, 171. 


Swama, 195. 


Shaft, 179. 


Sarff, Welsh, 14J. 


Shah, 49 




Sheep, ,6j. 




— age of, 106 n. 


Scacco, 49, 


Shepherd, l6l. 


SoJe., 71. 


Ship. 16S. 
SHU.preraHo, 27. 


Scliger, 35- 


BcandJimirift, the home of the Aiyw, 


Silver, 151, l8(. 


107. "SH- 


— Afghan, Celtic and Tantonio 


Sohaoh, 49- 

Soheda, Zettel, word« &om, 54. 


namea for, 256. 


Sin, 18.. 


Bchleicher, utide in Eildebrond's 


Sister, 157. 


JahrbocheE, 131. 


Sirter-in-law, 158. 


BohoU, for otium, 53. 




SX"*!}. "cholii, 53. 


68 «. 


SehotA, KhoUr, 53. 


Skin, bark, 170. 


— iaraiHi, 348, 


Slavonic, and German. 86. 


Schooling, 63- 


— before Lituanian, 98 b. | 


SohrsdEr, Dr., on tha home of the 




Arjaa, 105. 


Snake, 125. ' "' J 




Snow, 103, I78.' 




Sold, German, 70. 


Boienoe of LanguBge, M.M.'> Leo- 


Soldier, 70. 


turea on, 4. 


Soma. 151. 


Scraper, kahoril, ivpii, 144. 


— vine, 241. 


Sea, 15a. 


— or Bumec m Romany, 335. 


— Aryan name for, and salt, log. 


— ae found in Persia, 236. 






117-113. 


— true habitat of. 222, 2*4, 231. 


— oommon name for, in North- 




Weetera branch, 133. 


~ description of, 224, 327. 


Seal, 126. 


— of later timea, 226. 


Sed, milch cow, 75. 


— the Sareoatemma, «2g, I40. 


Seek, Gothic sokian, 30. 


~ vine used for, a32. 


■ S<f«. lehake, 27. 


— and oTyot, 233, 


^B Self, the true, 46. 




^H Sell, to, 76. 


— may be hops, 335. 


V Sellan, A.S. from Bait, 75, 76. 


Son, 136, 157, 
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Son-in-law, 158. 
Sonare, persdna, 57. 
Sdpor and sdpio, 37. 
Sorella, zzi. 
Soul, saivala, saivs, 27. 
South-Eastem and North -WeBtem 
Aryas, wordi used by, 150, 151. 
South-Eastem Aryan language, 1 53. 
Sow, to, 175. 
Spandate, 62, 63. 
Spa« and pa«, 63. 
Species, 58. 
Spence, 68. 

Spenoer, the name, 68. 
Spendere, 68. 
Spending, 67. 
Spendthrift, 67. 
Spes, 9. 
:i<paS6.(€iVy 63. 
^ipavd, 63. 
Spin, to, 171. 
Spirit, 27. 
Spring, 177. 
Squirrel, 126, 
St. Jerome^s letter to Pope Damasus, 

43- 
Stare, 19. 

Starling, 126. 

Statera, balance, 64, 71. 

Stathmos, balance, 71. 

Stipendium, stips, 69. 

Stipe, 69, 71. 

Stitch, to, 17 a. 

Stone age, 259. 

Stone weapons in Trojan war, 259. 

Straziare, 67. 

SU, 234. 

Subject, 57. 

Subjective, 57. 

Substance, one, in the Godhead, 42. 

Substantia, 43-44. 

Summer, 178. 

Sus, a«va, 132 m. 

Suspendere, 69. 

Suspension, 71. 

SVAN, sv^na, svana, 35. 

Sv^ar, xxi, zzii. 

Sva-«uras, xzii. 

Swine, 162. 

Swiss home of the Aryas, 106. 



Sword, 179. 
Synonyma, 53. 
Synonyms. 59. 

Talent, 71. 

Tauros, taurus, 113. 

Ten, 121. 

Tensaurus Italo-graecus, 36. 

Tenues in High German, 140. 

Teutonic names for silver, 256. 

Thema, 54. 

e€pfi6s, 12, 14. 

Thibet, tableland of, 201. 

Third metal, the, 255, 257, 258, 

264. 
Three roots of Curtius, 19, 32. 
0i/€XAa, 27. 
Qvfids, 27. 
Tiger, Bengal, animal of Vedic 

India, 206. 

— in the Atharva-veda, 207 n. 

TlfMy 66. 

— timus, Latin words in, 67. 
Tin, 258 n. 

Tooth, 185. 
Totem, 249 n., 250. 
Town, 133, 167.' 
Tres hypostases, 43. 
Tres personae, 43. 
Tropical zone, 200. 
Tula, balance, Sk., 71. 
Turanian family, 3. 
Typical instance, 56. 
Typos, from rijmiVy 56. 
Ijr, Tuesday, 121. 

Ulbandus, camel, 102 ». 
Uncle, 157. 
Understanding, 26. 
Unequivocal, 59. 
Urarisch, 124, 126. 
Ursus, 103. 
Ushas, Dawn, 11, 196. 
Ush^a, camel, 102. 
Uttara-kurus, 153. 

V^hri = ^^/)iy, 132. 

Van den Gheyn, on the home of the 

Aryas, 106, 108. 
YMT, werden, 20. 
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Vamwa, 146-197. 

VAS, wesen, 20. 

Veda and Avesta, religious scliism 

between, 147. 
Vemunft, 25. 
Yicarius, 41. 
Victoria, 9. 
Vilipend, 65. 
Vilkdsti, Lituanian, 99. 
Vine, 114. 
— and wine, 173. 
Vinum, 114. 
Viri perBonatiy 40, 
Virtually, 18, 58. 
Virtus, 9-18. 
Visarga, the, 97. 
Voil de fortune, 8. • 
Von Helmont, 28. 
Vorstellen, vorstellung, 25. 
VoBsius, 35. 
Yritr&f 197. 
Vulfans, G<)thic, 99. 

Waggon, 176. 
Wahlenberg*s zone, 2cx>. 
WaU, 167. 

Walt Whitman, 15 «. 
Wealth, fortune, 7, 
Weapons, 178. 
Weave, to, 171. 
Wheel, cart, 175, 176. 
Whitley Stokes, 137. 



Widow, 160. 

Wife, 159. 

Wife's brother, 159. 

Wild beasts, names for, loi. 

Will, 187. 

Wine, 151. 

— inlacustrian dwellings, 114 n. 
Winter, 103, 178. 

Withy, 173. 

Wives of husband's brothers, 159. 

Wolf, 163, 

Wool, 170. 

Words, X. 

— formed by each nation, 146. 

— peculiar to Sanskrit and Zend, 

147. 
Worm, 164. 

Yak, 206. 
Yama, 147. 
YAS, 28. 
Year, 177, 
Yew, 126. 
Yoke, 176. 

Zend, 148. 
Z4o)t to boil, 27. 
ZrjKoSj zeal, 27. 
Zones of life, 200. 
Zulu words, xxvi. 
Zutraglich, 146. 
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B^tr*! Bigbt Y«n in CbjIod. Otowd Hvo. Di. 
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I 1ITo.>U.> Ctbloat Billliin, crD< 
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— BelecE Fables of FhBdnu, ImproTed by WblC 




CoUia'i OblBl Teuaa or lAtin IrreguUr Yeibi. gro. I.. 




— Fontoi Latini. SMpplng-Btnse to LaUn CmnnBU 


. 13mo.l(.(iL 







DT wHli Readlag Lenoni, U. M. 



Kuuidly'B cmud'a Latin Prlmar, or Fitet latin Lnioni. llmo. It, 
_ Slemenliuy Latin Cramniar. 12nia. tt, M. 

— Latin Pniae, Falmtn eclU Latlnl. llrao.Si. 

— lAtin Tooabnlaiy. ISmo. U. id. 

— SnbildlaFTUnarla. Xiarclaa Booka to tbe Public School Latin Filma. 

L Amldeaae and Sfraple OenntTDOtioB, St. Cd. IT. Byntac, is. id. 

— Key ts Ibe HxenlBes In SDbeldla Prlmail 

— BdbnldlB Prlmvia, m. tha latin Qomponnd Senlmce. llnw. If. 

— Onrrlcalum Btlli tatlnl. Ifmo. it. Od. Key, Tl BA. 
~ FaliBfCn Idtina, or Stcond latin Beadlof Book. Itmo. Ii. 



LOKQMAITB, OBEEIT, tc CO., London and New York. 





A Belectilon of Ednoational Works. 



in Prmie ComiKHOtlaii. OravD Btd. 



Sko. Si, td. 
.ed. TbeAcoicluuBnpi 
Sd. Kas.il. id. 



I 



» 



Uoody'i Eton Latin Gntiaciiii. llmo. : 
Morils'B ElrsDentB Latlaa. Pep. aw. 1. 
PaitT'e Orifliiefl Boiouia!, from Utj, r 
ol L>t^ Frimer. lamc 

PrnodflrgHdt'j UAOtery Series, Hviual of L«tln. 
Rapier's tntiodiictiaii to CompOHililaii of I^Mn Vaie. ISmo. Si. td, itj, 3t. (if. I 
- id Tonier'a AlSi lo DluaJoJ Study. Umo. *i. Kfff. «i. , 

In Deleotmi, ImprnTei) b; Wblta. ISmo. 2i. M. 'Saij, Si. M. | 

Ylrgll'a .£iield,t»iielHtal InU BngUsli Vena bjCDDlnglon. Grown Sto. Hi. I 

— Worta, edlMd by Kenned;, down Sto. lOt M. 

— — U'anidated into Bngllah Pnae by Doninfton. Crown Bra. 1^ i 
Waltord'iFnienMJnBietcIaulnlialilnEleglaDYiirH. IZmo.Ii.M. Kaj.Si. 
Wblu and BMdJe'i large Lattn-Bnglieb Dlctionoir. I toL *ta. SlL \ 

lie [dtU-Bng. I>lctloiiB>7 foe UDiyar^ty Stodanta. Roral Rto. lb, ' 
DT Sbndenta' Bng..Lat. Ji Lat-Bog. nictlanary. Bqcwa J^mo. h. 

, J Tbe IsttD-BngUsh Dictlonai?, price Si. I 

' -.E KngUati-Iatln MetJonarj. price ii. I 



Separatel; ) ; 



Tonga'] LatiB Ondiu. Fi»e Si 



or vfth Appebdlt, 1 



WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GREEK TEXTS. 



1 PalBphaCna (M jtha). 



2iBop <FsbleBl 

Eoripidea, Hecnha. 2i. 
"— Tl.niad, Bonk L U. 

LndBO, SalBct IHalaBnca. Ii. 
Xanopboii. Anatnala, Book! I. tIL IV. 



SenophoD, BooltL wlthont Votaliii. 

U17. M. 
Bt. MaMew'i and Bt. Lnka-a a<igpela 

3i. Kd. eai;h. 
St Uark't and St. John's Ooqiela 

The AoH of tbe ApoaSei. li. U. 
St.Faul'iE[Jatl£«itheBomana. I1.M 

ik-BnEliib LexlDOO. Bditad by Jobn T, 



WHITE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL LATIN TEXTS. 

ni. Mliliada, Simon, Panai 



L 



Owar, QalUoVar, BookVn. Ij. M. 
Olcero.OBtoliUJDC (Old Age), li. M. 
Olosro.IJBlbuO^^rlendsbLp). U Bd. 
Inlfo^Di, Bomao Hiatotv, Booka L 

bif.U. Bookalll. tlV.li. 
H^vaoe.Odfla.Bookal.IL&IV. l«.eaflh. 
Homoe, Odei, Book III. Uftl 
"we, Bjwdea andCannen aooolmra. 



Qvld. Seleotiona from Bptatlea and 

Orld. Beleoi Ujtbi (rom llataJtiar- 

phoaai. sd. 
Fhndiiu, Balaot Xaa; Fablea. 
Fhiedns. FablH, Book! L fc n. ti. 
Ballast, BelloiB OatUliianiini. li. ti. 
Tlrgn, Georgia, Book IV. ti. 
Vb^.ahi-'" "-■-'-■ 



MVLUmoIi. 



Yirga, Aaaii), Bootai V 



LOK&MANS, QREBN, & CO., London nnd Nbw York. 
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A Selectioii of Education&l Works. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
AlWM.'.BDwtoai«kF™ioh. Pop. 8.O. ii. M. 

Oaaul'ii Franoh BbdiIh™, Otowd 8yo, Sj. ad. 



, Kef to Fun L by ProEusoT Ouul, ptlca ii. 
'nctkutl French mnd BngQitli DliitiaaiUT' Foit B 
'ooket Frenoh and BnglWi ffiotloiiiiry. Sqiurt 1 



OnulUMiui'i Midd^-OlwB Pnnoh Onme, Pop. 



ajn^ax,M, 



. .__itiTruiliClaii.B«ik,M. 
BKsy Freaph DsicotDB, id. 
Firm Frenoh RewMr, M. 
SecoRd FraoDh BudBr. At. 
PnnDh idd Engtlib DU]i«ii«, Bi. 



:h BmdB-Book. Sd. 
OontmnHeBa'i Guide 

— Proflotaiirt At Po6t« Fran9aLL 12ia<K E>i. 

^ Piioli do I* Utt^ratoia FntDtslgg. ISmo, b. M. 

— Abrtgi do raiatotai is FninOB. IJmo. I*, ed. 

; F^nl'g OhoDUis ot Bleu, wltJi Sola bj G. Ssnkcy. M.A. Fop. Std. h. U. 
I Jfimm'fl BflDtouxH for TmnBl^tlrm Into FroDch. Or. Svd. 1<. Kbj, 3j. id. 
I FrsDdugBn'i UiiUrr Sarlea, Fnuicb. Itao. Ij. 6i{. 
I BooTortTB'a FhlliWJphB uui l«i ToiO, by SUSTenard. Sv 
' Btopplng-fitW" - ■ - 



to Fnnoh PronnziaiitloD. ] 

iWcsB ?mi;sisea Iroiii UsdErn Aothon. l!n 

' — Bd]« ind SjcotcIhs on tbo FiBDch Tiingimgn 

j Tunr'a Xton Fnncli QnuDnuu. I3idd. ti, Bd. 

I THE GERMAN UNGUAGE. 

BlukMy'I FraotJoal OnrmBii and BngUiih DlcCtooiry. P«t ero. Ii. ft 
BochbeiM'i Qflrmao Poetry, for BepetlbtDn. l&mo- U. Ad. 
GoIUj'b Oud of Germun In^nlar 7flibA. Ato. 3t, 
FlKber-FUohiirt'sBlameiitBrf Osmivi Gmnmu'. Fop..8va. li. td. 

— Orasifta Rsndlng B 

Lonsmiul'» Fwlcet GHrmik 

I Haftol'B EleroaaUiy Born 

QcrmaD Aodtteniie. '■ 

Qerman Syotai. r " 



0.3J.&I. 



Bod SngllBh Dictionary. Srjusn Iftmn. U. H, 



Fim Germui IxondM-Bcok. e 



Second Quniui B: 
I Ptmdngut'i Uutiry Bsriea, Osraan. lImo.li.ed. 
: qniok'i Bnenljitli ot Oenuui. drown avo. b. Cd. 
j Belai'i Bohool Bdttion ot OoelJiB'i Fmut. Crown Sro. E 
~ OnlUne ef Domui LltBrKtnre, Crnwii 8vo. U. I 
I Wirth'i B«in»n ChJl-Ohnt. Crmro 8to. t<. M. 



n OompmEIon Book. X 
uwRsidei. M. 



LONQUANS, QBEBN, & CO., LoodoD and New Yorie. 



O 



